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ABOUT    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


"But  you  must  not  call  this  a  book  for  young  people,"  said  a  Gor- 
man friend  to  whom  I  read  these  pages :  "  it  is  a  book  for  me,  for  grown- 
up men  and  women  ;  though  perhaps  you  have  young  people  in  America 
who  are  forward  enough  to  understand  it.  At  any  rate,  you  had  better 
say,  for  the  young  in  years  and  the  young  in  heart." 

Now,  I  am  far  from  pretending,  that  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
England,  youth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  are  more  advanced  in  general 
knowledge  than  their  fellows  in  Germany.  In  some  things,  commonly, 
they  do  not  know  as  much.  But  I  believe  that  the  training  in  the 
Bible  which  children  receive  in  good  families  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  Sunday  school  as  conducted  in  these 
countries,  puts  them  far  in  advance  of  French  and  German  children  in 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  ability  to  understand  and  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  that  grow  out  of  the  stories  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  And,  besides  this,  they  come  earlier  to  the  habit  of  thinking, 
talking,  and  judging  of  such  subjects  for  themselves. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  children,  but  for  youth,  —  say  in  the  years 
from  twelve  to  twenty;  and  such  young  persons  do  not  need  what  is 
called  "  children's  talk,"  but  language  which,  is  simple  and  clear,  though 
it  may  speak  of  things  that  are  deep  and  sometimes  a  little  hard  to  be 
understood.     For  the  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body,  youth  is  the  grow- 
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ing  time  of  life  ;  and  mind  as  well  as  body  needs  its  exercise,  its  gym- 
nastics, to  bring  it  on  in  health  and  strength.  There  are  some  chapters 
in  this  book  simple  enough  for  a  child  of  ten  years ;  and  there  are 
others  that  a  youth  of  fifteen  may  have  to  read  over  two  or  three  times 
before  he  will  find  out  all  that  they  mean.  This  grows  out  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  And  I  think  a  bright  youth 
would  rather  read  a  book  that  sets  him  thinking,  and  helps  him  for- 
ward, than  one  that  is  too  simple  and  easy.  He  is  glad  and  proud  to  be 
treated  as  one  who  is  able  to  think,  who  wishes  to  know,  and  who  is 
willing  to  study  in  order  to  learn.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  charming 
book,  "The  Bible  for  Young  People,"  is  written,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  Dutch  of  Dr.  H.  Ooort  and  Dr.  T.  Hooykass ; 
simple  in  style,  but  sometimes  deep  in  meaning,  and  calling,  perhaps, 
for  the  help  of  parents  and  teachers.  This  book,  like  that,  may  serve 
for  a  useful  study  in  the  Bible-class  and  around  the  family  table.  A 
guide  who  would  lead  others  up  to  the  best  points  of  view  should  keep 
a  little  before  and  above  them.  And  the  best  book  for  the  young  is  a 
guide  that  leads  them  on  higher  and  higher,  making  the  way  plain  and 
pleasant  as  they  go.     Above  all,  they  need  such  a  guide  in  religion. 

How  is  it  in  other  things  ?  I  remember,  that,  when  I  was  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  my  teachers  had  already  put  me  far  on  in  French,  in  history, 
and  in  physical  science ;  that  in  Latin  I  had  read  Cesar,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
and  Cicero,  and,  in  Greek,  Xenophon,  and  parts  of  Homer;  that  I  had 
studied  algebra  and  geometry,  logarithms  and  trigonometry ;  had  calcu- 
lated eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  had  measured  the  height  of  steeples 
and  towers,  and  learned  the  use  of  instruments  of  mathematics  and  of 
physics :  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  was  one  whit  brighter  or  more 
advanced  than  the  average  boy  of  that  age  is  to-daJ^  I  am  sure  that  the 
youth  who  is  pursuing  such  studies  at  school  can  understand  any  thing 
in  this  book  if  he  will  only  try. 
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And  why  should  he  not  try  to  master  the  life  of  the  most  wonderful 
person  who  ever  lived?  —  a  life  made  up  of  all  that  is  pure  and  noble 
and  true  ;  a  life  of  good  words  and  good  deeds;  a  life  around  which  has 
gathered  so  much  of  history,  of  geography,  of  manners  and  customs,  of 
poetry,  of  art,  of  government,  of  all  that  interests  the  student,  and  which 
is  the  source  of  ideas  and  principles  that  concern  every  man  in  his  own 
higher  life.  The  life  of  Jesus  presents  some  difficulties  in  itself ;  and 
men  who  do  not  seem  to  have  fairly  understood  it  have  made  much 
difficulty  and  controversy  about  it.  Without  entering  into  disputes  upon 
questions  of  fact  or  of  doctrine,  this  book  seeks  to  present  the  life  as  it 
was,  to  make  real  whatever  carries  the  evidence  of  being  irue ;  and  it 
is  my  hope,  that  all  who  read  it  will  find  in  it  such  a  view  of  Christ 
the  Teacher  as  shall  satisfy  their  minds,  and  such  a  view  of  Christ 
the  Saviour  as  shall  win  their  hearts,  and  bless  their  lives. 


Berlin,  Christmas,  1874. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE  SONG   OF   THE  ANGELS. 


One  night,  when  I  was  a  child,  my  mother  roused 
me  from  sleep  to  show  me  a  strange  sight  in  the  heavens, 
—  the  stars  falling  from  the  sky.  All  the  neighbors  were 
up,  and  at  their  windows  or  on  the  street,  gazing  with 
wonder  and  fear  at  a  spectacle,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  seen,  and  which  nobody  could  account  for.  The 
stars  fell  so  thick  and  fast  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
sky  was  tumbling  to  the  ground ;  and,  as  some  of  the 
stars  looked  like  balls  of  fire,  many  feared  that  the  end 
of  the  world  had  come,  and  that  ever}'  thing  would  be 
burnt  up.  But  such  a  shower  of  meteors  is  no  longer  a 
strange  and  startling  sight:  it  may  now  be  seen  once  or 
twice   every  year.^      Astronomers  have   taught  us  that  it 

^  Usually  in  August ;  sometimes  also  iu  November  and  in  April. 
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has  a  natural  cause  ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  it 
brings  no  evil  to  the  earth  or  its  inhabitants.  Even  a  child 
may  look  upon  falling  stars  without  fear,  and  with  the  same 
dehght  with  which  he  sees  the  northern  lights  flashing 
through  the  sky. 

Long,  long  ago,  there  was  seen  at  dead  of  night  a  sight 
in  the  heavens,  more  strange  and  startling  than  this  of  the 
falling  stars.  It  was  then  beheld  for  the  first  time,  and 
has  never  again  been  seen.  No  astronomer  can  explain  it ; 
no  natural  cause  can  account  for  it.  But  though  it  filled 
those  who  witnessed  it  with  awe  and  terror,  so  that  "  they 
were  sore  afraid,"^  instead  of  a  warning  of  coming  evil, 
it  brought  to  them  such  a  promise  of  peace  and  joy,  as 
never  before  nor  since  was  uttered  in  the  ears  of  men. 
What  they  saw  was  not  a  shower  of  meteors  dropping 
silently  through  the  air,  and  vanishing  in  the  distant 
darkness ;  but  living  forms  brighter  than  the  brightest 
stars,  hovering  right  around  them,  and  singing  in  won- 
drous strains  tliis  heavenly  song :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men."^ 

This  vision  was  no  dream,  fancy,  or  fable.  It  did  not 
appear  to  one  or  two  persons  lying  in  their  beds,  as  the 
forms  of  Christmas-trees,  of  birds,  flowers,  and  angels, 
sometimes  come  to  children  in  their  sleep.  It  did  not  come 
as  a  fancy  to  the  brain  of  a  poet  or  a  painter,  like  the 
1  Luke  ii.  9.  ^  j^uke  ii.  14. 
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beautiful  images  which  we  so  often  find  in  songs  and 
pictures.  It  did  not  burst  upon  men  suddenly  awakened 
out  of  sleep,  and  too  bewildered  to  trust  their  own  eyes  and 
ears.  It  came  to  shepherds  who  were  accustomed  to  be 
awake  all  night,  watching  their  flocks  in  the  field;  to 
men  who  could  not  easily  be  deceived  or  frightened  by 
any  thing  that  might  appear  to  them  in  the  open  air,  —  men 
who  were  too  simple-minded  to  make  up  such  a  story, 
and  who  showed  their  honesty  in  going  at  once  to  Beth- 
lehem to  find  the  child,  and  in  telling  all  their  townsmen 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  To  us  this  should  no 
longer  seem  so  strange ;  for  the  life  of  Jesus  shows  that 
the  birth  of  this  most  wondrous  Person  was  worthy  to 
be  so  announced  from  heaven.  But  the  story  also  carries 
its  own  proof  in  the  message  that  the  shepherds  brought. 
The  words  which  they  reported  from  the  angels  were  such 
as  these  humble  rustics  could  never  have  imagined,  and 
no  human  mind  hud  ever  conceived,  —  peace  and  good- 
will among  all  men  throug-hout  the  whole  world,  through 
the  coming  of  a  Saviour. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  men  were  Jews,  who  bore 
no  good-Avill  to  the  Romans  who  then  ruled  over  them, 
who  looked  upon  all  foreign  nations  with  contempt  and 
bigotry,  and  who  expected  that  their  Messiah  would 
come  as  a  prince  and  a  warrior,  to  give  them  independ- 
ence, and  make    them    the  ruling  nation  of  the  world, — 
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in  one  word,  when  we  consider  that  these  shepherds, 
because  of  the  narrow  and  ignorant  circle  in  which  they 
moved,  were  so  much  the  more  likely  to  feel  the  bigotr}-- 
of  their  race  and  their  religion,  —  we  shall  see  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  for  them  to  have  imagined  words  so  sublime 
as  this  promise  of  peace  in  all  the  earth,  words  so  lovely 
as  these  tidings  of  good-will  toward  men  and  of  joy  to  all 
people.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  angels  brought  the 
tidings,  than  that  the  simple  shepherds,  or  the  plain  writers 
of  the  Gospels,  made  up  such  a  song.  The  best  hopes 
of  the  world  depend  upon  its  being  a  message  from  heaven. 
The  words  are  a  greater  wonder  than  the  way  in  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  given.  The  theme  belongs 
to  heaven ;  there  is  a  ring  to  the  words  that  is  not  of  this 
world :  and  it  is  only  when  we  take  their  tidings  to  be 
a  promise  from  God,  that  we  can  make  them  real  and  true, 
and  can  find  in  them  that  comfort  and  hope  for  mankind 
that  every  one  feels  to  be  there. 

Amid  the  sadness  and  sorrow  that  war,  oppression,  and 
crime  had  brought  upon  the  world,  the  heathen  poets 
had  sighed  for  a  golden  age  of  peace  and  purity  long  ago 
lost,  with  a  vague  hope  that  the  stars  would  bring  it 
round  again  after  thousands  of  years.  But  here  is  the 
promise  of  the  gospel  age  of  "peace  and  good-will"  to 
begin  at  once,  and  to  grow  till  it  shall  reach  all  men, 
and  shall  fill  the  earth.     And  with  the   promise  of  peace 
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was  the  means  by  which  it  should  be  brought  about, — 
through  a  Saviour  bringing  good-will  and  teaching  good- 
will to  all  men.  We  feel  that  shepherds  and  fishermen 
never  made  up  thoughts  and  words  so  far  above  poets 
and  philosophers.  They  could  not  have  dreamed  a  dream 
so  far  above  the  Golden  Age.  They  must  have  been 
taught  from  heaven,  by  the  song  of  angels.  Heaven  alone 
could  have  foreseen  that  such  universal  peace  and  joy 
should  spring  from  the  birth  of  a  little  child,  then  "'  lying 
in  a  manger."  Heaven  alone  could  have  breathed  such 
a  blessing  of  good- will  upon  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 

At  that  time  none  but  the  Jews  knew  and  worshipped 
the  true  God ;  and  yet  the  Jews,  so  far  from  making  their 
knowledge  of  God  a  reason  for  loving  their  fellow-men 
and  carrying  God's  love  to  them  all  u^ion  equal  terms, 
made  this  the  rather  a  reason  for  sejDarating  themselves 
from  other  people  in  pride  and  scorn,  and  almost  in  hatred. 
But  this  song  of  the  angels  put  into  the  moutlis  of  these 
plain,  ignorant,  Jewish  shepherds,  the  idea  that  all  men 
should  be  brought  to  dwell  together  in  peace  and  good- 
will, to  the  glory  of  one  and  the  same  God;  and  this 
through  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  not  to  set  up  the 
Jews  in  a  kingdom  separate  from  other  nations,  and  above 
them,  but  to  bring  to  all  people  aUke  the  same  "good 
tidings  of  great  joy."  It  was  for  this  that  "the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
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shone  round  about  them."  ^  It  was  for  this  that  the 
still  air  was  stirred  with  that  wondrous  song,  as  "  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host "  swept  down  from  the 
skies  to  bless  the  earth,  then  back  to  heaven,  to  give 
"Gloky  to  God  in  the  highest." 

1  Luke  ii.  10,  11. 


CHAPTER   IT. 

BETHLEHEM   AND   THE   JLAJSTGER. 

Upon  the  map  of  Palestine,  about  six  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  is  Bethlehem  ;  known  also  as  the  "  City  of 
David,"  because  here  the  famous  king  and  poet  of  Israel 
was  born.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  long,  narrow  ridge, 
which  rises  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  neighborhood  are  the  great  reservoirs  made 
by  Solomon,  to  collect  the  water  of  the  springs  and  the  rain, 
which  was  then  conveyed  to  the  capital  by  an  aqueduct. 

Though  Jerusalem  is  so  near,  it  is  hidden  from  Bethlehem 
by  the  hills  ;  but  about  half-way  between  the  two  cities 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  both  from  the  ridge  crowned  by  the 
convent  of  Mar  Elias.  We  should  not  call  Bethlehem  any 
thing  more  than  a  village :  it  has  barely  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  consists  of  but  a  few  score  of  houses  packed 
closely  together,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with 
crooked,  narrow  streets  ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  the  circuit  of  which  one  could  make  on  foot  in  less 
than  an  hour.     But  there   is  a  charm  in   the  situation    of 
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Bethlehem :  standing  alone,  it  commands  such  fine  views  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  around,  especially  on  the  east,  looking- 
toward  the  mountains  that  border  upon  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here,  below  the  terraced  gardens  of  figs  and  vines  that 
wind  around  the  hill,  are  fair  open  fields  that  sloj)e  away 
to  a  lovely  valley,  which  with  its  "weaving  grain,  and  its 
little  groves  of  olives  and  pomegranates,  wears  the  aspect 
of  an  Oriental  garden. 

The  farmers  in  Palestine  do  not,  as  in  the  United  States, 
live  alone  in  houses  wide  apart ;  for  the  roving  bands  of 
robbers,  and  the  frequency  of  wars  in  Eastern  countries, 
make  it  unsafe  to  live  away  from  a  settlement.  But  they 
have  their  homes  together  in  villages  and  towns,  where  at 
night  the  wall  or  a  guard  gives  protection ;  and  by  day  they 
go  out,  often  to  a  distance  of  miles,  to  till  the  ground.  The 
land  is  not  divided  off  by  fences  into  separate  fields,  but 
stones  are  set  up  here  and  there  as  landmarks  between  one 
man's  property  and  another's.  Hence  there  are  no  enclosed 
pastures,  as  in  New  England,  for  sheep  and  cattle ;  but  these 
are  kept  in  the  open  fields,  and  must  be  watched  over  by 
men  and  dogs,  to  keep  them  from  straying,  and  to  defend 
them  from  robbers  and  beasts  of  prey.  At  night  the  sheep 
are  driven  into  a  common  fold  within  tlie  walls  of  the  town. 
Each  shepherd  calls  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  "  they  know 
his  voice,  and  follow  him  ;  "  '  but  in  mild  weather  they  are 

^  Johu  X.  1-6. 
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kept  out  all  night  in  the  open  air.  Indeed,  across  the  valley 
from  Bethlehem  there  is  a  grassy  nook,  or  ledge,  so  sheltered, 
that  at  this  day  shepherds  stay  out  there  with  their  flocks 
all  night  in  mid-winter ;  and  just  so  were  the  "  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night,"  '  when  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them,"  and  the  song  of  the  angels  rang  through  the  air. 

The  traveller  may  chance  to-day  to  see  the  sliepherds 
watching  their  flocks  upon  those  sunny  slopes,  and  to  hear 
them  piping  their  simple  melodies;  and  this  may  help  to 
make  that  midnight  scene  more  real  and  present  to  his  fancy. 
But  no  music  of  earth  can  recall  that  heavenly  strain  which 
was  uttered  once,  and  once  only,  for  all  people  and  all  time  ; 
yet  it  seems  to  have  wrapped  the  world  around  with  the 
warm,  soft,  hving  breath  of  divine  love.  It  floated  away  to 
the  south,  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  breathed  into  the 
law  of  Sinai  the  tones  of  love  ;  it  floated  away  to  the  north, 
to  the  mountain  where  Abraham  led  Isaac  to  be  ofl'ered  up, 
and  breathed  over  Golgotha  the  odor  of  a  divine  sacrifice ; 
it  floated  eastward  over  the  sea  of  death,  and  seemed  to  stir 
even  its  drear  and  dismal  waters  with  a  breath  of  hope ;  it 
floated  westward  over  land  and  sea,  carrying  to  pagan  and 
barbarian  nations,  and  to  people  yet  unborn,  the  message  of 
good-will  and  peace.  It  came  in  the  night,  teaching  that 
God's  love  wakes  and  watches  over  our  darkness,  our  dan- 

1  Luke  ii.  8. 
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gers,  our  sorrows,  and  our  fears ;  it  came  to  shepherds,  plain, 
rough  men  in  the  humblest  calling,  teaching  that  God  stoops 
to  the  lowest,  and  can  make  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  out- 
hangers  of  human  society,  the  witnesses  and  messengers  of 
his  salvation  to  the  world. 

When  the  song  had  ceased,  and  the  angels  were  gone 
away  from  them  into  heaven,  "  the  shepherds  said  one  to 
another,  Let  us  go  now  over  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this 
thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
known  unto  us.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  l^'ing  in  a  manger." '  In 
those  days  there  were  no  hotels  such  as  the  traveller  now 
finds  in  every  town,  where  by  paying  so  much  he  can  have 
food  and  lodging,  and  the  comforts  of  home  ;  but  travellers 
took  with  them  their  own  provision  and  cooking-utensils, 
and  fodder  for  their  l)easts ;  and  at  noon  or  night  halted  at  a 
caravansary  built  upon  the  roadside,  or  just  within  the  gates 
of  a  town.  This  caravansary  was  simply  a  court,  or  yard, 
walled  in  on  all  sides,  but  open  above,  and  having  in  the 
middle  a  raised  platform  upon  which  travellers  sat  to  take 
their  meals,  and  where  also  they  made  their  beds  at  night. 
This  platform,  which  sometimes  had  an  upper  story,  was 
really  the  "inn ;  "  and  round  about  it  against  the  walls  were 
little  sheds,  or  stalls,  for  unloading  the  goods  of  the  travellers, 
and  for  housing  and  feeding  their  beasts  of  burden.     These 

1  Luke  ii.  15-17. 
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stalls  were  furnished  with  cribs,  or  troughs,  of  stone  or 
plastered  brick ;  and  from  these  mangers  the  cattle  were  fed. 
At  this  particular  time,  Bethlehem  was  as  much  crowded  as 
a  country  village  is  at  an  agricultural  fair.  A  census,  or  an 
enrolment,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  Augustus  ;  ^  and  by  Roman  law  women  and  chil- 
dren had  to  be  enrolled,  as  well  as  men ;  while  by  Jewish 
custom,  in  order  to  be  dul}'  registered  and  taxed,  every  one 
had  to  go  to  the  head  city  of  his  family  or  tribe.  The  two 
customs  appear  in  this  case  :  for  Joseph,  being  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  went  to  the  city  of  David  ;  and  Mary 
must  also  be  enrolled,  and  of  course  at  the  home  of  her 
ancestors.  On  reaching  Bethlehem  they  found  such  a  crowd, 
that  the  houses  of  all  their  friends  were  full ;  and  the  plat- 
form of  the  inn  was  so  occupied,  that  they  could  have  no 
place :  so  Joseph  and  ]\Iaiy  took  up  their  lodging  in  one  of 
the  side-stalls  ;  and  when  the  babe  was  born  they  laid  him  in 

^  It  appears  from  Roman  authors  (Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  11 ;  Suetonius, 
Octav.  28,  101)  that  three  times  during  his  reign,  at  intervals  of  twenty 
years  (a.  u.  726,  740,  and  707),  the  Emperor  Augustus  ordered  a  census 
of  the  whole  people,  and  also  that  he  prepared  a  statistical  report  of  the 
empire,  including  Judea  as  one  of  its  provinces.  There  is  good  reason 
also  for  believing  that  Quirinius  was  twice  governor  of  Syria,  and  that 
the  first  time  would  correspond  with  the  second  census  ordered  by  the 
emperor.  Or,  since  it  took  a  long  time  to  complete  a  census,  it  may  be 
that  the  census  begun  under  another  was  finished  under  Quirinius,  and 
so  went  by  his  name.  (See  in  Zumpt's  Counncntatiunes  Epi'jraphi- 
cce.) 
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a  manger  as  his  cradle.^  Though  they  were  poor,  this  was 
not  because  of  their  poverty,  but  because  all  the  room  of 
the  inn  was  taken  up  before  they  came ;  and  no  doubt  the 
manner  was  made  sweet  and  clean  for  the  little  babe  to  lie 
in ;  and  there  he  lay  all  nicely  wrapped  in  the  fresh  white 
clothes  that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  when  the  shepherds, 
as  if  they  had  borrowed  the  wings  and  the  words  of  the 
angels,  came  rushing  in  to  hail  him  as  "  the  Saviour,  Christ 
the  Lord." 

1  Luke  ii.  1-5. 
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What  shall  be  tlie  baby's  name?  is  almost  the  first 
question  after  a  child  is  born.  Sometimes  this  is  settled  at 
once,  by  the  child's  taking  the  name  of  a  parent  or  grand- 
parent, an  uncle  or  aunt,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
all  the  family  names  may  have  been  used  already  for  other 
children,  or  none  may  seem  good  enough  or  pretty  enough 
for  this  new  pet ;  and  so  names  from  the  Bible,  from  his- 
tory, from  poetry,  and  all  sorts  of  fancy  names,  are  pro- 
posed, thought  over,  and  talked  over,  until  it  seems  as  if 
the  poor  httle  thing  would  at  last  have  to  go  forth  a  name- 
less wanderer  into  the  wide  world.  The  Jews  commonly 
used  single  names ;  and,  when  they  gave  double  or  com- 
pound names,  these  were  either  to  mark  the  son  of  such 
and  such  a  man,  or  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  desire,  or  some 
other  strong  feeling,  of  the  parent  or  the  child ;  or  some 
great  event  of  the  time,  or  some  pious  feeling  toward  God. 
But  there  was  no  trouble  about  naming  this  babe  of  Beth- 
lehem. 
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Mary  his  mother  had  his  name  all  ready  for  him  Avhen 
he  came.  And  this  was  not  a  name  that  she  had  thought 
of  or  made  up,  or  that  any  of  her  friends  had  proposed; 
but  it  had  been  given  to  her  from  heaven.  Mary  was  a 
modest,  pious  maiden,  of  a  plain  but  good  family,  that 
lived  in  the  town  of  Nazareth,  in  the  district  of  Galilee, 
more  than  seventy  miles  away  to  the  north  of  Bethlehem. 
Nazareth  was  near  the  country  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
idolaters,  about  half-way  between  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  near  the  great  routes  of  the  cara- 
vans ;  so  that  all  sorts  of  people  resorted  to  it  in  the  way 
of  travel  or  of  trade,  and  it  came  to  have  a  rather  bad 
name.  No  doubt  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  few 
hints  about  Nazareth  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
neither  the  least  important  nor  the  worst  town  in  Palestine ; 
yet  for  some  reason  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  no  credit 
to  any  one  to  hail  from  such  a  place. ^  But  this  might  be 
said  of  some  towns  at  the  West,  and  even  in  New  England. 
If  Nazareth  had  a  bad  name  abroad,  it  had  also  its  good 
people ;  and  such  might  be  even  the  more  known  and  hon- 
ored for  the  contrast  of  their  goodness  with  the  lack  of 
piety  in  others.  It  would  seem  that  the  gentle,  decorous, 
and  devout  manners  of  Mary  had  caused  her  to  be 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  Imew  her ;  and  we  know 
that  at  an  early  age  she  was  betrothed  to  a  most  worthy 
1  John  i.  46 ;   Acts  xxiv.  5. 
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and  excellent  man,  Joseph  by  name,  who  was  by  trade  a 
carpenter.  The  fact  that  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  afterwards 
their  children,  were  so  well  known  to  their  townsmen,  is  a 
sign  that  Nazareth  was  a  place  of  no  great  size.  It  seems 
also  to  have  had  only  one  synagogue.^ 

The  goodness  and  purity  that  we  love  and  admire  upon 
earth  are  loved  also  in  heaven ;  and  Mary,  who  was  by  her 
family  a  descendant  of  David  the  great  king  of  Israel, 
and  by  her  training  and  character  was  a  child  of  God,  was 
chosen  of  God  to  be  the  mother  of  the  long-promised 
Saviour  of  the  world.  One  day,  when  she  had  gone  alone 
for  her  devotions,  she  was  startled  by  a  strange,  bright  figure 
at  her  side,  —  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  appearing  so  suddenly 
but  so  gently,  it  must  be  an  angel.  She  had  often  read  in 
her  Jewish  Bible  of  angels  coming  with  messages  from  God ; 
but  she  had  never  seen  an  angel,  nor  dreamed  of  one  com- 
ing to  her ;  and  now  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
was  so  agitated  that  she  could  not  speak.  But  the  angel 
spoke  gently  and  kindly  to  her,  told  her  not  to  be  afraid, 
and  then  announced  that  she  should  become  the  mother  of 
that  wondi'ous  child  of  whose  coming  she  had  so  often  read 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  ;  and  that  this  child  would 
not  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  whom  she  was  expecting  to 
marr}^,  but  a  special  gift  from  God ;  having  no  father  upon 
earth,  but  sent  to  show  to  all  men  the  love  of  his  Father 

1  Matt.  xiii.  51-58;  ]\Iark  vi.  1-6. 
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in  heaven.  As  a  sign  of  this,  the  child  was  to  be  called 
Jesus,  —  the  Saviour.^ 

When  Mary  reported  to  Joseph  this  wonderful  visit  and 
promise  of  the  angel,  he  was  at  first  a  good  deal  troubled  ; 
but  there  came  to  him  also  in  a  dream  an  angel,  who  con- 
firmed all  that  Mary  had  told  him.  And  Joseph  loved  and 
trusted  Mary  so  much,  that  he  at  once  took  her  under  his 
protection  as  his  espoused  wife,  and  was  ready  to  receive 
and  care  for  this  heaven-born  child  as  if  it  were  his  own, 
and  to  ajDpear  before  the  world  as  the  father  of  Jesus.^ 

Now,  if  Mary  had  been  a  person  of  a  weak  or  vain  mind, 
—  if  she  had  made  up  this  story,  or  had  been  deceived  by 
her  own  fancy,  —  she  would  have  told  the  neighbors  of  the 
wonderful  visitor  that  had  come  to  her,  and  the  wonderful 
promise  he  had  brought  her  from  heaven,  and  so  have  made 
herself  an  object  of  curiosity,  of  admiration,  and  of  envy ; 
as  one  who  had  seen  an  angel,  and  was  to  receive  the 
Christ-child. 

So,  nowadaj^s,  a  vain  or  M^eak  young  girl  professes  to 
have  seen  the  Virgin,  and  gets  fame  and  fortune  from  pil- 
grimages to  the  place  of  her  vision.  But  Mary  was  humble, 
modest,  discreet,  and  true ;  and  so  far  from  publishing  this 
wonder  in  the  village,  or  even  whisj)ering  it  in  confidence 
to  her  friends,  she  told  it  to  no  one  in  Nazareth  excepting 
Joseph,  who  had  a  right  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  to  whom 

1  Luke  i.  20-28.  '■^  Matt.  i.  18-25. 
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she  had  pledged  herself  in  all  tlie  confidence  of  love.  By 
marrying  her  at  once,  Joseph  showed  the  most  joerfect  trust 
in  her  vision,  and  the  most  tender  care  for  her  good  name. 
We  see  in  him  a  devout  piety,  and  a  true  and  manly  love. 
Mary  trusted  in  him  also  as  she  had  already  trusted  in  God  ; 
and  she  guarded  herself  from  reproach,  first,  by  telling 
Joseph  all  that  had  happened,  and,  next,  by  keeping  it  all 
from  the  gossiping  neighbors.  Yet  her  heart  craved  rest 
after  such  an  excitement,  and  also  the  sympathy  of  a 
woman's  heart  in  her  sacred  secret  ;  and  so,  leaving  home  for 
a  while,  she  went  away  on  a  long  journey  to  a  secluded  village 
in  the  hill-countiy  of  Judah,  to  visit  her  cousin  Elisabeth, 
and  get  her  pious  and  motherly  sympath}^  and  counsel. 

INIost  heartily  did  this  good  dame  welcome  her  young  kins- 
woman ;  and  before  Mary  could  begin  to  tell  her  wondrous 
story,  and  the  sacred  errand  upon  which  she  had  come,  she 
hailed  her  with  joy  and  yviih  reverence  as  the  mother  of  tlie 
Lord. 

At  such  a  greeting,  Mary  broke  forth  into  a  song  of  praise, 
thanksgiving,  and  hope,  in  which  the  modesty  of  the  virgin 
is  blended  with  the  tenderness  of  the  motlier,  and  the  liumil- 
it}-  and  reverence  of  the  saint.  "  Mj  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.  For 
he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  liandmaiden  ;  for, 
behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 
For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things  ;  and 
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holy  is  his  name.  Aud  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him, 
from  generation  to  generation.  He  hath  showed  strength 
with  his  arm ;  he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.  He  hath  filled  the 
hungry  with  good  things ;  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty 
away.  He  hath  liolpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  remembrance 
of  his  mercy;  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and 
to  his  seed  forever."  ^  This  song,  and  the  whole  story  of 
Mary's  visit,  with  her  account  of  the  coming  of  the  angel, 
were  probably  written  out  at  the  time  by  Zacharias  and 
Elisabeth,  and  afterwards  given  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
INIary  herself  lived  with  the  disciples  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  no  doubt  then  talked  over  the  incidents  of  his 
birth  and  childhood.  But  at  the  first  these  wonders  were 
confined  to  a  small  circle  of  the  nearest  relatives  and  friends ; 
and  neither  at  the  time,  nor  afterwards,  did  Mary  use  them 
to  get  any  notice  or  praise  for  herself.  She  was  neither  an 
enthusiastic  girl,  nor  a  dreamy  nun ;  but  all  that  we  read 
of  her  in  the  Gospels  shows  her  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  sober  mind,  and  of  good  sense  and  feeling.  She  told  her 
story  with  simple  truth ;  and  in  her  song,  while  she  speaks  of 
the  great  blessing  that  had  come  to  her,  she  does  not  boast 
herself,  but  praises  God  for  his  grace  to  the  poor  and  the 
lowly.     How  differently  do  that  story  and  song  from  the  lips 

1  Luke  i.  39-50. 
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of  Mary  read  from  the  old  fables  of  the  heathen,  and  from  the 
fables  that  have  since  been  made  up  about  the  Virgin  herself ! 
Famous  poems  and  romances  have  been  written  upon  the 
legend  or  the  fancy  of  a  khig's  wooing  a  peasant-maid,  and 
raising  her  to  the  palace  and  the  throne,  to  become  the 
mother  of  princes.  The  heathen  have  their  fables  also,  of 
women  who  were  wooed  by  the  gods  in  disguise.  But  these 
run  into  common  love-stories  or  earthly  schemes,  whereas  a 
holy  atmosphere  surrounds  this  wonder  in  the  life  of  Mary. 
Her  joy  was  not  that  she  should  become  a  goddess,  a  saint, 
or  a  queen ;  nor  her  son,  a  prince,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  in 
any  way  a  man  of  earthly  riches  or  renown :  but  that  she 
should  be  the  mother  of  the  "Son  of  God,"^  and  that  he 
should  bring  the  mercy  of  God  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  their 
Saviour.  "  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus :  for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins."  ^  And  so  when  the  child  from 
heaven  came,  and  was  laid  in  his  strange  crib  beside  the 
cattle  in  the  stall,  though  his  parents  had  no  title  to  bestow 
upon  him,  and  none  of  all  the  crowd  in  the  inn  cared  for 
them  or  their  babe,  and  none  of  the  thousand  descendants 
of  the  family  of  David  then  gathered  at  Betlilehem  had  a 
thought  of  him  as  their  promised  leader  and  restorer,  yet  his 
name  was  already  known  in  heaven.  It  was  on  the  lips  of 
angels:  they  had  told  it  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  they  had 
taught  it  to  the  shepherds  in  their  song;  and  his  joyful 
1  Luke  i.  35.  2  jjatt.  i.  21. 
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mother,  having  no  voice  or  choice  of  her  own,  could  only- 
repeat,  "  His  name  is  Jesus,  for  so  he  was  named  by  the 
angel  before  he  was  born."  ^  And  the  name  which  was  first 
given  from  heaven  has  become  above  every  name  on 
earth. 

1  Luke  ii.  21. 
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THE   PROPHECIES   FULFILLED. 


Have  you  ever  heard  Handel's  oratorio  of  "  The  Messiah  "  ? 
If  not,  do  not  fail  to  improve  the  first  good  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  most  wonderful  chorus  ever  composed.  If  you 
have  already  heard  it,  the  bare  mention  of  it  will  cause  it  at 
once  to  resound  in  your  ear ;  not  the  "  Grand  Hallelujah 
Chorus,"  majestic,  soulful,  sublime,  as  this  is,  but  the  chorus 
that  announces  the  birth  of  the  Christ-child,  in  which  the 
musical  expression  phrases  every  sentiment  of  the  prophet  so 
perfectly,  that  the  very  instruments  speak  the  words,  and 
seem  to  quiver  with  the  emotions  of  wonder,  joy,  and  adora- 
tion, to  which  they  give  utterance  as  from  some  living,  breath- 
ing soul  within  them,  that  inspires  and  sways  them  all  alike 
and  all  together.  First,  in  softest  notes  of  wonder,  as  in 
the  hush  of  expectation,  voice  after  voice,  instrument  after 
instrument,  takes  up  the  strain,  like  a  lullaby  of  angels  over 
the  manger,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given  ;  "  next,  like  spray  leaping  up,  comes  the  refrain,  "  And 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ;  "  tlien,  overtak- 
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ing  one  another  in  this  round  of  joy,  all  voices  and  instru- 
ments give  in  unison  the  choral,  "  And  his  name  shall  be 
called "  —  but  now  a  pause,  as  though  heaven  and  earth 
stood  silent  to  hear ;  then  the  whole  chorus  gathering  itself 
into  one  mighty  voice,  and  trumpets,  stringed  instruments, 
drums,  cymbals,  and  the  organ,  uttering  the  same  notes  as 
with  the  very  syllables  of  human-  speech,  together  ring  out 
the  names,  "  Wonderful !  Counsellor !  "  till  all  the  waves  of 
sound  rise  and  roll  in  majestic  unison,  "  The  mighty  God ! 
The  everlasting  Father  !  "  then  die  away,  gently  murmuring, 
"The  Prince  of  peace."  For  no  other  birth  could  such  a 
song  have  been  framed ;  to  no  other  child  could  such  titles 
have  been  given. 

Seven  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
prophet  Isaiah  proclaimed  that  this  wonderful  cliild  should 
be  born.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  priests, 
diviners,  and  poets  who  surrounded  an  Eastern  king,  to 
flatter  him  with  high-sounding  titles,  and  even  to  ascribe 
to  him  divine  names  and  honors.  Thus  the  great  kings  of 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  Assyria  were  addressed  as  sons  of  the 
gods,  sometimes  as  themselves  gods,  often  as  the  sun  in 
the  heaven,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  as  the  source  of  all 
good  to  their  people,  as  a  terror  to  their  enemies,  as  sacred 
and  immortal.^     And  in  the  same  way  the  birth  of  a  prince, 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  inscription  of  Pianclii  Mer-Amon,  in 
"Records  of  the  Past,"  vol.  ii.  p.   81;  and  the  Poem  to   Ramses  II., 
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the  heir  to  the  throne,  was  made  the  occasion  of  extrava- 
gant verses,  greetings,  and  predictions.  But  the  prophet 
Isaiah  was  not  a  courtier.  He  lived  at  Jerusalem  under 
four  successive  kmgs  of  Judah ;  but  liis  life  was  spent 
in  rebuking  sin,  and  in  warning  kings  and  people  of  the 
judgments  of  God.  He  did  not  spare  even  good  King 
Hezekiah,  but  threatened  him  with  war  upon  his  city,  his 
kingdom,  and  his  family.^  Yet,  through  all  these  warnings 
and  woes,  Isaiah  kept  up  the  promise  and  hope  of  a  com- 
iuGf  deliverer.  But  who  and  where  was  that  deliverer? 
A  century  after  Isaiah's  death,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  destroyed,  as  he  had  said  it  should  be ;  and  it  has 
never  since  been  restored.  Isaiah  wrote  also  of  the  retui-n 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  their  native  land,  through 
the  favor  of  Cyrus  the  Persian  king ;  but  the  blessings 
that  he  promised  from  that  return  were  more  spiritual 
than  temporal ;  and  though  he  sometimes  praises  Cyrus  by 
name,  and  calls  him  a  shepherd  anointed  by  the  Lord,^  he 
does  not  once  name  Cyrus,  nor  in  any  way  allude  to  him, 
by  any  such  titles  or  honors  as  the  Wonderful,  the  mighty 
God.  It  was  never  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  ascribe 
divine  names  and  honors  to  their  kings  :  this  sort  of  flattery, 
so  common  with  other  nations,  in  their  eyes  was  blasphem3% 

given  by  ]Maspero  in  his  volume,  Du  Genre  Epistolaire  chez  les  Anciens 
Egyptiens,  p.  103. 

1  Isa.  xxxix.  G,  7.  *  Isa.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1. 
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Much  less  would  a  Hebrew  prophet  give  such  names  to  a 
heathen  prince,  even  though  he  should  be  an  instrument 
of  God  for  restoring  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  Much  as  the 
Jews  praised  Cyrus  for  this,  they  could  not  look  upon  him 
as  the  wonderful  child  that  Isaiah  had  promised.  Their 
true  deliverer  was  to  be  of  their  own  race,  and  of  the 
house  of  David.  Hence  these  words  of  Isaiah  could  point 
only  to  their  Messiah  ;  and  they  were  thus  quoted  by  Jewish 
rabbis  long  before  Jesus  was  born.  Through  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek,  made  about  three 
hundred  j-ears  before  Christ,  these  words  were  familiar  to 
the  many  Jews  living  out  of  Palestine  who  spoke  the 
Greek  tongue ;  and  so  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  con- 
tinually looking  for  the  appearing  of  this  wondrous  cliild ; 
for  since  the  prophecy  was  written  there  had  not  been 
born  any  one  to  whom  such  a  description  could  apply, 
nor,  indeed,  any  heir  to  the  throne  of  David. 

This  child,  though  born  of  an  earthly  family,  should  yet 
be  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  Hebrews  called  one 
the  "  father "  of  that  which  lie  had  made,  or  whicli  he 
possessed ;  and  this  child  is  called  the  "  Father  of  eter- 
nity," because  from  eternity  he  had  lived  the  life  of  God. 
But,  though  clothed  with  the  power  of  that  life  as  "  the 
mighty  God,"  he  should  come  into  the  world  as  the 
"  Prince  of  peace ;  "  and  the  song  of  the  angels  at  Bethle- 
hem was  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  prophet,  "  Peace  on 
earth,  good-will  toward  men." 
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And  not  only  tlie  child  himself  was  pointed  out  by- 
prophecy,  and  named  in  heaven,  so  long  before  he  came,  but 
the  place  of  his  birth  was  expressly  foretold  by  Micah: 
"  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the 
least  among  the  princes  of  Juda ;  for  out  of  thee  shall 
come  a  Governor  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel."  ^ 

And  it  was  in  Bethlehem,  seven  hundred  years  after  this 
saying,  that  Jesus  was  born.  Yet  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  his  being  l)orn  in  Bethlehem  were  such  as  no  human 
mind  could  have  foreseen.  When  this  i^rophecy  was 
written,  the  Jews  were  still  an  independent  nation,  having 
kings  and  laws  of  their  own.  They  had  soon  after  lost 
their  kingdom  ;  and,  though  a  remnant  had  come  back  from 
captivity,  they  had  lived  for  ages  under  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Syrians :  then,  though  the  Maccabees  had 
made  a  good  fight  for  independence,  yet  years  before  Jesus 
was  born  the  Jews  had  been  conquered  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  they  were  now  ruled  by  a  foreign  king  appointed  from 
Rome.  A  Roman  emperor  had  ordered  a  census  to  be 
taken  ;  and  for  this  purpose  —  since  the  Jewish  custom  Avas 
that  every  one  should  be  enrolled  at  the  place  of  his  family 
—  Joseph  and  Mary  had  to  go  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.^ 
And  thus  a  series  of  events  that  came  to  pass  througli 
another  nation,  which  had  hardly  begun  to  exist  when  the 
prophet  IMicah  wrote  ;  events  so  distant,  so  many,  and  so 

1  Mic.  V.  2.  2  See  in  chap.  ii.  p.  12. 
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various,  that  nobody  could  have  been  so  powerful  as  to 
produce  them,  so  wise  as  to  anticipate  them,  or  so  lucky 
as  to  guess  them  ;  events  which  no  one  connected  with 
Jesus  had  any  concern  in  bringing  about ;  events  which  the 
Roman  government  certainly  did  not  plan  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  this  prophecy,  or  any  thought  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  and  which  the  Jews  did  not  plan  at  all,  —  these 
events  of  a  natural  human  history  fulfilled  an  utterance  of 
prophecy  that  had  stood  upon  record  for  seven  hundi-ed 
years. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JESUS   TAKEN  TO   THE  TEIMPLE. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  went  into  a  queer  old  cliurch  in 
one  of  the  most  secluded  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and,  taking 
a  seat  upon  a  rough  bench  that  served  for  a  pew,  waited 
for  the  service  to  open.  It  was  a  lovely  day;  and  as  I 
looked  out  upon  the  grand  old  mountains  whose  snowy 
peaks  seemed  like  pillars  of  alabaster  holding  up  the  blue 
arch  of  the  sky,  upon  the  forests  that  skirted  their  sides 
with  green  far  up  toward  the  glistening  snow,  upon  the 
flowers  that  hung  like  a  bright  fringe  around  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  upon  the  great  glacier  that  blocked  up  one  side 
of  the  valley  with  its  huge  ribs  of  ice,  from  under  which 
trickled  a  bright  crystal  stream,  and  upon  the  golden  sun- 
shine that  threw  its  glory  over  all,  I  thought  at  first  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a  church  in  such  a  place,  where  God 
had  built  so  splendid  a  temple  with  his  own  hands.  But  in 
a  moment  I  felt  that  this  was  the  very  place  for  a  church  to 
stand,  as  a  sign  that  men  did  think  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
his  works,  and  acknowledge  him  as  the  Creator  and  Lord 

20 
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of  all.  And  so  these  humble  villagers  had  thought,  who 
built  their  church  at  the  very  top  of  the  valley,  far  above 
their  houses  and  shops,  that  it  might  draw  them  away  from 
work  and  noise  and  care,  into  its  quiet  and  holy  rest. 

How  beautifully  the  church-bell  sounded,  and  the  echoes 
that  came  back  from  the  mountains,  and  the  organ  as  it 
struck  the  chords  for  the  opening  hymn,  which  all  the 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  began  at  once  to  sing ! 
But  just  at  this  moment  a  rustling  at  the  church-door 
attracted  me  ;  and  I  saw  a  procession  coming  in,  made  up 
of  fathers  and  mothers  bringing  in  their  arms  their  babes  to 
be  baptized.  These  poor  peasant-women  were  very  plainly 
dressed.  They  wore  coarse  linsey  gowns  and  clumsy  wooden 
shoes ;  but  they  looked  so  neat  and  tidy  in  their  snow-white 
caps  and  pinafores,  and  seemed  so  trustful  and  happy,  as 
each  in  turn  handed  her  babe  to  the  minister,  that  it 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  to  see  a  piety  so  simple  and  so 
loving ;  and  I  remembered,  too,  that  He  who  "  by  liis 
strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains  "  watches  over  the  lambs 
and  the  sparrows,  and  takes  little  children  in  his  arms  to 
bless  them.  Just  like  these  peasant-women  of  the  Swiss 
valley,  just  so  simple  and  lowly  in  her  dress,  so  simple  and 
lowly  in  her  ways,  and  yet  so  sweet  and  hopeful  in  her  trust 
and  joy,  was  the  peasant-girl  of  Nazareth,  as,  with  all  a 
mother's  holy  gratitude  and  love,  she  went  up  the  mountain 
at  Jerusalem  to  offer  her  babe  in  the  temple. 
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By  a  law  of  the  Jewish  religion  it  was  the  duty  of  ^Nlary, 
forty  days  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  to  consecrate  him  thus 
openly  to  the  Lord,  and  also  to  present  herself  to  the  priest 
with  an  offering  of  thanksgiving;  and  though  she  knew  that 
Jesus  was  already  consecrated  by  the  name  which  the  angel 
had  provided  him  before  he  was  born,  and  by  the  wondrous 
song  of  the  heavenly  host  on  the  night  of  his  birth,  she  did 
not  feel  that  this  could  excuse  her  from  that  offering:  of 
herself  with  her  child  which  the  law  required  as  an  act 
of  her  own  faith  and  love.  Indeed,  these  things  made  her 
desire  the  more  to  show  her  thankfulness  and  joy  at  the 
gift  of  such  a  son.  And  yet  so  modest  was  she,  so 
humble  and  believing,  that,  in  taking  Jesus  to  the  temple, 
she  said  nothing  of  these  wonders,  did  not  boast  of  him  as 
a  marvellous  child,  but  went  in  the  most  simple  and  quiet 
way,  with  such  a  little  offering  as  she  could  afford. 

A  walk  of  two  hours  across  the  hills  from  Bethlehem 
would  bring  them  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  their  circumstances 
of  poverty,  Joseph  would  be  likely  to  go  on  foot ;  while  the 
httle  donkey  with  which  they  probal)ly  came  from  Nazareth 
to  Bethlehem  would  carry  the  mother  and  child.  On  the 
way,  they  passed  the  fields  where  Ruth  the  ancestor  of 
Mary,  like  herself  poor  and  a  stranger,  gleaned  the  ears  of 
corn,  and  won  the  heart  of  Boaz ;  and  the  hill  where  Rachel 
died  just  as  she  came  in  sight  of  her  new  home,  and  where 
Jacob  buried  her  with  such  sorrowinfj  love.     A  little  farther 
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on,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  twin  mountains  upon  which 
Jerusalem  was  built,  and  on  top  of  these  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city  ;  the  marble  pillars  and  gilded  gates  and 
cornices  of  the  temple  shining  behind  the  whole.  INIary  had 
seen  the  city  and  temple  before,  and  had  felt  the  pride  and 
joy  with  which  every  Jew  looked  upon  the  holy  place ;  but 
never  did  the  city  seem  so  splendid,  the  temple  so  sacred,  as 
on  this  day  when  she  was  carrying  all  the  treasure  of  a 
mother's  love  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  temple  was  open  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  the 
priests  were  ready  to  serve  all  who  came  with  their  offerings. 
So  Mary  was  not  ashamed  to  let  it  be  seen  that  she  was 
poor,  and  could  afford  to  bring  only  two  little  pigeons, 
instead  of  a  lamb  and  a  turtle-dove,  for  her  thank-offering ; 
but  in  her  heart  she  gave  all  that  she  had,  and  more  than 
any  queen  could  give,  in  bringing  to  God  the  child  which 
had  come  to  her  Avith  such  signs  from  heaven,  and  such 
promises  to  the  world.  "With  no  pride  in  the  honor  that 
God  had  put  upon  her,  and  claiming  no  notice  nor 
favor  for  the  child,  she  would  have  been  content  with 
making  the  offering  of  a  mother's  piety,  and  receiving  the 
blessing  of  the  priest.  But,  though  Mary  could  hide  deep  in 
her  heart  all  her  own  thoughts  and  hopes  and  wishes  for 
her  child,  she  could  not  hide  from  the  world  its  Saviour. 
The  last  of  the  prophets  had  foretold  that  the  Lord  "  should 
suddenl}^  come  to  his  temple  ; "  ^  and  now  the  spirit  of 
1  Mai.  iii.  1. 
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prophecy  awoke  within  the  temple   to   announce  that  the 
Lord  had  come. 

There  was  living  in  Jerusalem  a  pious  old  priest  who  hud 
set  his  heart  upon  seeing  the  Saviour ;  for,  from  what  Daniel 
and  other  prophets  had  written,  he  beheved  the  Messiah 
must  soon  appear.  This  good  old  Simeon  prayed  and 
"  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ; "  and  at  last  God 
promised  him  that  he  "  should  not  see  death  until  he  had 
seen  the  Lord's  Christ."^  Just  at  this  moment  he  came  into 
the  temple,  and  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  take 
Jesus  in  his  arms ;  and,  as  he  lifted  him  up  to  bless  liim,  he 
broke  forth  into  a  song  of  praise  over  him  as  "  the  Saviour 
that  God  had  prepared  for  all  nations,  —  a  light  for  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel."  ^  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight,  —  this  old  man  in  such  rapture  over  the  babe,  that 
he  was  willing  to  die,  now  that  he  had  looked  upon  his 
face.  Indeed,  it  was  as  if  the  angels  had  left  the  smile  of 
heaven  upon  Jesus,  and  Simeon  had  caught  it,  as  he  said, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  ^ 

These  words  of  Simeon  filled  Joseph  and  Mary  with  new 
wonder  and  joy  ;  for  they  seemed  to  give  a  definite  meaning 
to  all  the  strange  things  that  had  already  happened  concern- 
ing the  child.  Perhaps  in  their  hearts  they  began  now  to 
think  of  him  as  a  king,  perhaps  also  to  dream  of  the 
1  Luke  ii.  25-27.  2  L^ke  ii.  25-33.  s  Luke  ii.  29,  30. 
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honor  he  would  bring  to  his  parents.  But  Simeon  could 
see  farther  into  the  future  than  they,  and  lie  better  under- 
stood the  spuitual  meaning  of  the  prophecies ;  and,  lest 
Mary  should  be  too  much  lifted  up  with  hope  and  pride,  he 
went  on  to  say,  that  sorrows  as  well  as  joys  would  come  to 
her  through  her  boy ;  that  his  appearing  would  show  who 
among  the  Jews  were  men  of  true  piet}'- ;  that  many  would 
refuse  to  receive  him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  because 
of  his  humble  birth  and  his  holy  doctrine  would  speak 
against  him,  and  hate  him  ;  and  that  at  last  the  trials  and 
sorrows  that  Jesus  must  suffer  would  pierce  through  his 
mother's  heart  like  a  sword.'  Alas,  alas  I  how  true  this 
proved  when  his  mother  saw  him  thrust  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth,  threatened  with  stoning  at  Jerusalem, 
and  at  last  beaten  by  a  mob,  and  bung  up  on  the  cross! 
But  it  was  not  meant  that  Mary  should  go  away  sad ;  and 
while  Simeon  was  giving  these  warnings  along  with  his  bless- 
ing, a  prophetess  named  Anna,  a  widow  eighty-four  years 
old,  who  lived  in  the  temple,  came  in,  and  began  to  speak 
the  praises  of  the  child,  not  to  his  parents  alone,  but  to 
bystanders,  and  to  proclaim  aloud  that  he  was  the  promised 
Saviour. 

Had  Joseph  and  Mary  chosen  to  remain,  they  could  soon 
have  gathered  a  crowd  around  their  child,  and  have  gained 
much  notice  for  him  and  for  themselves,  by  telling  the  story 
1  Luke  ii.  34,  35. 
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of  his  birth.  But  they  felt  too  deeply  the  honor  tliey  h;i(l 
received  from  God  to  desire  to  use  this  for  tlie  praises  of 
men  :  all  was  to  them  too  real,  too  solemn,  too  blessed,  to  be 
trifled  with  for  vanity  or  gain  :  and  so,  having  finished  the 
errand  that  brought  them  to  Jerusalem,  they  left  the  temple 
and  all  these  chances  of  worldly  fame,  and  went  quietly 
back  to  their  humble  lodgings  at  Bethlehem.  But  there,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  child  Jesus  was  to  receive  even  greater 
tokens  of  honor,  through  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  to 
worship  him,  with  their  gifts. 

As  j\Iary  turned  to  go  down  the  steps  of  the  temple  with 
the  consecrated  child  in  her  arms,  we  may  well  imagine  that 
she  had  in  her  eyes  that  wonderful  look  which  Raphael  has 
given  her  in  the  picture  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  in  the 
gallery  at  Dresden,  which  is  known  all  over  the  world  by 
copies,  engravings,  and  photographs.  She  saw  nothing  of 
the  splendors  of  the  temple,  its  shining  walls  of  marble, 
its  glittering  gates  of  brass,  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  its 
rows  of  lofty  pillars  carved  with  branches  and  flowers,  and 
that  wondrous  golden  vine  twined  over  the  great  porch, 
with  clusters  of  jewels  sparkling  under  its  leaves ;  she  saw 
nothing  of  the  palaces  and  gardens  that  lay  at  her  feet  across 
the  ravine  from  the  temple-gate  ;  nothing  of  the  aqueducts 
and  fountains,  the  thousand  cupolas  like  tents  upon  the 
house-tops,  the  gateways  and  towers  of  the  city,  that  made 
Jerusalem  "the  joy  of  the  whole  land;"  she  saw  nothing 
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even  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  "  moun- 
tains round  about  the  city,"  that  seemed  to  roll  away  in 
billows  westward  to  the  sea,  southward  to  the  desert,  east- 
ward to  the  Jordan  ;  the  green  mount  of  Olivet  overlooking 
the  temple,  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  blossoming  below ; 
nothing  of  the  earthly,  nothing  of  the  human,  did  Mary  see, 
as  with  a  face  subdued  with  awe,  tender  with  love,  beaming 
with  hope,  she  came  forth  from  the  sanctuary  where  she  had 
given  her  child  to  God  :  but,  as  she  looked  toward  Bethle- 
hem, she  seemed  to  step  upon  the  clouds,  and  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  choir  of  cherubs  greeting  the  cherub  in  her 
arms.  Yet,  at  this  moment  of  her  heavenly  exaltation,  the 
pang  of  a  mother's  grief  passed  over  her ;  and  her  eyes 
melted  at  the  thought  of  the  sword  that  should  smite  his 
head,  and  pierce  her  soul.  But  in  the  same  instant  there 
shone  from  the  eyes  of  the  child  a  light  as  from  heaven, 
chasing  all  pain  and  sorrow  and  sin  away,  —  a  bow  of  mercy 
and  of  peace  springing  out  of  an  infinite  love,  reaching  over 
the  world  and  time,  to  end  in  an  infinite  joy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  WISE  MEN  FROM  THE  EAST. 

To  tlie  people  of  Europe  and  of  America,  the  laud  where 
Jesus  was  born  is  itself  "the  East;  "  but  at  the  time  of  his 
l)irth  the  countries  of  Asia  lying  beyond  Jordan,  esj)ecially 
of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Chaldeans,  were  "the  East"  to 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  Palestine.  A  vast  and  dreary  desert 
lay  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates.  Across  that 
desert  their  fathers  had  been  carried  as  captives ;  in  that 
East,  "by  the  rivers  of  Babjdon,"  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
others  of  their  great  prophets,  had  lived  ;  and  there  many 
Jews  had  remained  as  settlers  when  the  body  of  the  nation 
returned  to  their  own  land. 

The  j)eople  of  the  East  were  much  given  to  the  study  of 
the  stars.  Over  their  broad  plains  the  heavens  are  stretched 
as  an  immense  arch,  visible  upon  every  side  ;  and  through 
their  clear  atmosphere  the  stars  shine  with  a  wonderful 
brightness  and  beauty.  Tlieir  "  wise  men "  observed  all 
the  changes  of  the  heavens ;  made  a  record  of  eclipses,  and 
of  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets  ;  and  they  imagined  that 
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they  could  read,  in  the  signs  in  the  sky,  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  of  nations.  They  had  formed  a  system  of  astrology,  b}'' 
means  of  which  they  professed  to  be  able  to  predict  or  to 
explain  public  events,  such  as  war  or  peace,  famine  or 
plenty,  the  birth  or  death  of  a  prince  ;  and  they  were  con- 
sulted for  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  omens,  as  well 
as  for  the  explanation  of  any  strange  appearances  in  the 
natural  world. 

In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  we  find  the  Magi  connected  with 
the  court,  and  employed  by  the  king  as  counsellors  in  affairs 
of  state.  They  were  believed  to  be  in  communication  with 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  future. 
King  Nebuchadnezzar  even  called  upon  them  to  bring  to  his 
remembrance  a  dream  that  he  had  forgotten  ;  and  such  faith 
had  he  in  their  power  over  the  unseen  world,  that  he  sup- 
posed they  were  trifling  with  him,  when  they  told  him 
that  no  one  could  do  what  he  required,  except  the  gods.^ 

In  Persia  and  Chaldea  the  Magi  were  an  order  of  priests ; 
among  the  Phenicians,  also,  the  high-priest  was  called  "  first 
Magus  ;  ^  and  the  word  is  said  to  mean  "  the  wise  one,"  with 
special  reference  to  spiritual  knowledge  or  inspiration. 
Like  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt,  these  3Iagi  of  Persia 
veiled  under  their  sacred  character  the  mysteries  of  science, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  They  had  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  princes,  and  hence  had  great  influence  over 
i  Dan.  ii.  1-13.  2  Movers  Pbon.  ii.  1,  335. 
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the  king  after  he  came  to  the  throne ;  and  they  were  often 
men  of  true  learning,  as  well  as  of  sincere  faith  in  their 
religion. 

But  how  came  such  men  to  bo  interested,  in  looking  up 
the  new-born  king  of  the  Jews,  who  were  a  foreign  people, 
and  who  had  no  longer  any  political  power  of  their  own  ? 
Going  back  to  the  time  of  Daniel,  we  find,  that,  after  he  had 
told  Nebuchadnezzar  his  dream,  the  king  made  him  '•  chief 
of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,"  and 
"  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldeans,  and 
soothsayers."  ^  Of  course  the.  sayings  of  Daniel  concerning 
the  coming  of  the  "  Son  of  man"  as  "  Messiah  the  Prince," 
and  the  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  would  set  up, 
"  never  to  be  destroyed,"  ^  were  known  to  the  3Iagi  of  his 
day ;  and  the  wonderful  events  of  his  life  and  times,  the 
story  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  would  be  handed 
down  in  the  school  of  the  wise  men  along  with  these  pre- 
dictions of  a  king  to  arise  out  of  Israel. 

Besides,  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  after  the  yoke  of  their 
captivity  was  broken,  chose  to  remain  in  the  region  of 
Babylon,  instead  of  returning  with  the  mass  of  the  nation 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  These  kept  up  their  religion, 
and  theu*  faith  in  the  Messiah ;  and,  as  many  of  them  rose 

1  Dan.  ii.  48,  v.  11.  2  Dan.  vii.  13,  14 ;  ix.  2.'5-27. 
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to  wealth  and  influence,  they  must  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  their  neighbors  to  that  promise  of  a  coming  king, 
which  was  read  in  their  synagogues  every  sabbath  day,  and 
which  held  them  together  so  strongly  as  a  people. 

At  all  events,  for  some  cause  or  other,  there  seems  to  have 
been,  throughout  the  East,  a  wide-spread  belief,  that,  at 
about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  there  should  go  forth 
from  Judea  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Whether  this 
expectation  was  an  offshoot  from  the  Jewish  faith  in  a 
Messiah,  or  was  one  of  those  popular  beliefs  that  spring  up, 
one  knows  not  how,  and  that  move  whole  nations  with  a 
common  hope  or  fear,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ; 
but  the  fact  that  such  a  notion  prevailed,  gives  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  coming  of  these  wise  men  of  the  East 
to  Jerusalem,  to  search  for  the  new-born  king  of  the  Jews. 
By  their  calling  they  were  upon  the  lookout  for  any  j)erson 
or  event  that  might  promise  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world ; 
through  their  study  of  Daniel's  dates  and  predictions,  which 
were  kept  among  their  learned  books,  they  had  come  to 
expect,  at  about  this  time,  the  appearing  of  some  wonder- 
ful person  in  Judea ;  and  perhaps  they  themselves  were  so 
far  believers  in  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  their  sacred 
Scriptures,  that,  in  seeking  the  king  of  the  Jews,  they  were 
moved  by  a  personal  faith,  as  well  as  by  their  love  of 
wonders.  What  started  them  upon  the  journey  was  the 
appearing  of  a  new  star,  which  they  looked  upon  as.  a  sign 
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of  some  great  event,  and  in  their  fancy  made  it  the  lierald 
of  this  promised  king.  The  account  of  the  star  given  by 
Matthew  is  the  story  of  the  wise  men,  —  what  they  saw  and 
believed :  ''  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come 
to  worsliip  him."'  ^  And  their  seeing  the  star  again,  on  the 
way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  must  also  have  been 
reported  by  the  wise  men  themselves :  "  The  star  which 
they  saw  in  the  east  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  young  child  was."  "  What,  then,  was 
this  strange  star  ?  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Was  it  a  new  star  created  on  purpose  to  guide  these 
wise  men  to  the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  which  shone  only  so 
long  as  they  were  seeking  him,  and  vanished  from  the  sky 
as  soon  as  they  had  found  him  ?  No  such  thing  is  said  or 
implied  in  the  story ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose 
a  miracle  where  none  is  stated  nor  required  :  hence  we  must 
read  this  story,  so  to  speak,  with  the  e3-es  of  the  wise  men, 
and  through  their  habits  and  beliefs. 

Astronomers  have  long  observed  that  several  of  the  fixed 
stars  at  times  grow  so  bright  as  to  appear  lilce  new,  strange 
ol)jects  in  the  sky,  and  then  grow  so  pale  as  almost  to  fade 
away.  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  periodic 
stars  is  often  termed  Mira,  or  the  wonderful  star.  This  star 
retains  its  greatest  brightness  for  about  fourteen  days,  being 
then  usually  equal  to  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  It 
1  Matt.  ii.  2.  2  Matt.  ii.  9. 
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then  decreases,  and  in  about  two  months  ceases  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  After  remaining  thus  invisible  for  six  or 
seven  months,  it  re-appears,  and  increases  gradually  for  two 
months,  when  it  recovers  its  maximum  splendor."  ^  And 
besides  these  changes  in  the  brightness  or  the  apparent  size, 
and  also  in  the  color,  of  well-known  stars,  we  have  accounts 
of  tcmjjorary  stars,  new  stars  never  before  seen,  which  sud- 
denly came  to  light,  and,  after  remaining  a  wliile  in  the  same 
position,  "  have  died  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind."  ^  Such 
stars  have  been  remarkable  for  color  and  for  brightness. 
The  Danish  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahc,  has  given  a  minute 
account  of  such  a  star,  which  he  saw  for  the  first  time  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1572.  "  Raising  my  eyes  as  usual, 
during  one  of  my  walks,  to  the  well-known  vault  of  heaven, 
I  observed  with  indescribable  astonishment,  near  the  zenith, 
in  Cassiopeia,  a  radiant  fixed  star,  of  a  magnitude  never 
before  seen.  In  my  amazement,  I  doubted  the  evidence  of 
my  senses.  However,  to  convince  myself  that  it  was  no 
illusion,  and  to  have  the  testimony  of  others,  I  summoned 
my  assistants  from  the  laboratory,  and  inquired  of  them, 
and  of  all  the  peojDle  that  passed  by,  if  they  also  observed 
the  star  that  had  thus  suddenly  burst  forth.  I  subsequently 
heard  that,  in  Germany,  wagoners  and  other  common 
people  first  called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  this  great 

1  Loomis's  Astronomy,  p.  290. 

2  Loomis,  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy,  p.  171. 
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phenomenon  in  the  heavens.  For  splendor  tliis  new  star 
was  only  comparable  to  Venus  when  nearest  to  the  earth. 
Those  gifted  with  keen  sight  could,  when  the  air  was  clear, 
discern  the  new  star  in  the  daytime,  and  even  at  noon.  At 
night,  when  the  sky  was  overcast  so  that  all  other  stars 
were  hidden,  it  was  often  visible  through  the  clouds,  if 
they  were  not  very  dense.  In  December,  1572,  its  bril- 
liancy began  to  diminish,  and  the  star  gradually  resembled 
Jupiter;  but  by  Januar}',  1573,  it  had  become  less  bright 
than  that  planet.  Through  the  year  1573  it  grew  less  and 
less  distinct ;  and  in  March,  1574,  the  new  star  disappeared, 
after  having  shone  seventeen  months.  This  star  went 
through  several  changes  of  color.  During  the  first  two 
months  it  was  white  ;  then  it  turned  yellow  ;  afterwards,  in 
the  spring  of  1573,  it  was  red  ;  and  in  May  of  that  year  it 
became  white  again,  and  so  remained  as  long  as  it  was 
visible." 

The  great  German  astronomer,  Kepler,  has  made  one 
of  these  stars  famous  by  the  fine  description  that  he  gave 
of  its  coming  and  going.  To  his  pious  feeling  the  sight  of 
this  star  suggested  the  star  seen  by  the  wise  men  in  the  east. 

On  the  17th  October,  1G04,  Kepler  first  saw  a  new  star, 
which  shone  with  a  pure  M-hite  light,  and  was  brighter  even 

^  For  a  full  account  and  list  of  these  new,  or  temporary  stars,  see 
Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  iii.  sect.  4,  and  Bruhn's  Atlas  dcr  AMronomie. 
Besides  the  two  noted  by  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  the  most  important 
on  record  are  B.C.  134,  A.D.  389,  945,  lOOG,  and  1264. 
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than  the  planets  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  were  visible  at  the 
same  time  ;  hut,  as  it  was  watched  from  time  to  time,  its 
light  was  seen  to  be  unsteady,  and  to  change  its  color  from 
white  to  yellow,  then  to  crimson,  and  then  to  a  pale  dull 
shade,  all  the  Avhile  growing  less  and  less  distinct,  until 
finally  it  Avent  out  in  darkness.  It  was  seen  for  the  last 
time  in  October,  160-3,  then  very  small  and  dim.  But  in 
1848  an  astronomer  in  London^  saw,  in  the  same  place  where 
Kepler  had  observed  his  star,  a  strange  star,  which  at  first 
flashed  with  a  reddish  light,  and,  after  going  through  many 
changes  in  color  and  brightness,  disappeared  early  in  1850. 
This  may  have  been  a  return  of  the  same  star  after  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ;  or  a  new  star  may  have  chanced  to 
appear  in  about  the  same  place  with  that  which  Kepler  saw. 
The  season  in  which  he  observed  this  strange  star  was  noted 
for  many  wonderful  and  beautiful  signs  in  the  sky.  The 
two  great  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  come  so  near 
together  that  their  rays  seemed  to  blend  with  a  brightness 
like  the  blazing-out  of  a  new  sun  ;  and  a  little  later  the 
planet  IVIars  came  so  near  to  this  circle  that  all  three  shone 
together,  a  trinity  of  glory,  as  if  about  to  merge  into  a 
simple  star.  And,  just  when  the  eyes  of  astronomers  were 
fixed  upon  these  rare  and  brilliant  signs,  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  heavens  came  this  new  and  wondrous  star.  As  Kepler 
describes  it,  "  Like  a  king,  coming  in  triumphal  pomp,  who 

1  Mr.  Hind. 
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sends  his  heralds  before  to  station  his  court  in  their  places, 
that  all  may  do  him  honor,  so  this  star,  coming  after  these 
wondrous  signs,  chose  for  itself  a  place  near  the  path  of  tlie 
sun,  as  if  it  would  receive  the  salutations  of  all  the  planets." 
By  a  careful  calculation,  Kepler  found,  that,  in  the  year  in 
which  it  is  now  supposed  that  Jesus  was  born,^  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  came  into  conjunction,  passing  each  other  three  times 
in  seven  months  :  first,  in  ]May  ;  the  second  time,  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  they  kept  company  for  several 
days  with  a  splendor  that  must  have  drawn  all  eyes  to 
observe  them  ;  and  again  early  in  December.  The  Magi  in 
the  East,  who  were  always  watching  the  skies,  must  have 
been  excited  by  these  strange  signs  to  expect  some  great 
event ;  the  time  was  near  for  the  birth  of  that  wonderful 
king  described  by  Daniel ;  and  if  then,  as  in  the  time  of 
Kepler,  a  new  star  suddenly  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
planets,  shining  brighter  than  them  all,  they  must  have 
taken  that  for  the  birth-star  of  tlie  king,  and  would  naturally 

^  Many  scholars  now  agree  iu  fixing  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  year  of 
Rome  747,  or  B.C.  7  ;  i.e.,  in  the  seventh  year  before  the  common  date  of 
the  ChrLstian  era.  See  Dr.  A.  W.  Zumpt's  learned  treatise,  Das  Geburts- 
jahr  Chrisll.  For  the  astronomical  signs  of  the  year  B.C.  7,  see  Kepler, 
De  Jesu  Christi  vero  Anno  Natalkio ;  Ideler,  TIandbuch  der  Chronologie, 
ii.  40G,  and  Lehrhuch  der  Chronolofjie,  p.  428;  also  Pritchard,  Memoirs 
of  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxv.  Prof.  Pritchard  agrees  with 
Tdeler  as  to  the  fact  of  three  conjunctions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  from 
May  to  December,  B.C.  7  ;  but  he  opposes  the  notion  that  this  phenom- 
enon was  the  star  of  the  Masri. 
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have  believed  that  it  pointed  toward  the  place  where  he  was. 
And  so,  with  their  belief  in  signs  and  wonders,  they  rose  up, 
and  travelled  from  the  East  many  hundred  miles  to  find  in 
Judea  the  birthplace  of  the  deliverer  of  the  world.  All  this 
was  natural,  and  yet  it  fell  in  with  a  wonderful  Providence. 
We  know  that  God  chose  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of  his 
mercy,  after  the  flood.  Those  beautiful  colors  were  not  then 
for  the  first  time  painted  upon  the  sky.  Ever  since  the  sun 
first  shone  upon  falling  drops  of  rain,  it  had  turned  each 
drop  into  a  prism  through  which  the  rays  of  pure  white 
light  glittered  like  gems  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet.  It  is  the  verj^  nature  of  light  to  produce 
this  brilliant  array  of  colors  when  it  passes  in  a  certain  way 
throuo'h  a  fdobulc  of  irlass  or  of  water  ;  and  so  the  rainbow 
was  not  created  at  the  flood,  nor  on  purpose  to  be  a  sign  that 
there  slionld  never  be  another  such  deluge.  But  after  those 
long,  long  weeks  of  rain,  in  which  the  waters  had  risen 
above  the  houses,  above  the  trees,  above  the  hills,  drowning 
men  and  cattle,  destroying  all  the  people  of  the  land  except 
the  family  in  the  ark,  and  for  forty  days  there  liad  been 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  roaring  waves,  and  dark  and  dreary 
clouds,  when  at  length  the  sun  broke  out  again,  and  lighted 
up  the  valleys  and  the  trees  as  they  began  to  appear,  and 
turned  the  last  dark  cloud,  as  it  was  dropping  its  last  shower, 
into  a  great  banner  of  light  flying  its  splendid  streamers 
across  the  sky,  —  it  seemed  as  though  a  new  world  had  been 
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created,  and  God  had  "  set  the  bow  in  the  heavens "  as  a 
i''/  sign  of  hope,  a  promise  of  mercy. 

And  so,  though  the  star  that  appeared  to  the  Magi  miglit 
have  shone  with  the  same  briUiancy  had  Jesus  not  been  Ijorn, 
yet  its  coming  was  so  timed  to  his  advent,  that  these  watch- 
ers of  the  skies,  whose  imagination  saw  the  events  of  human 
life  pictured  in  the  stars,  might  well  have  taken  it  for  a  sign, 
and  used  it  as  a  guide.  The  wonders  of  God's  works  in 
nature  chime  in  with  the  wonders  of  his  ways  in  providence 
and  grace  ;  so  — 

"  Hapi^y  stars,  timing  with  things  below, 
Beat  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  night." 

And  as  that  new  star  stepped  into  the  circle  of  the  jjlanets 
so  quietly  that  it  did  not  disturb  tlieir  motions,  nor  change 
their  courses,  so  that  new  Life  from  heaven,  that  should  be 
the  guide  of  all  after-ages,  came  into  the  circle  of  our 
earthly  life  so  gently,  so  humbly,  that  men  would  have 
known  no  more  of  its  advent  than  did  the  cattle  in  the 
stall,  had  not  the  angels  sung  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  in  a 
song  the  stars  might  listen  to,  had  not  the  star  shone  over 
his  manger  with  the  brightness  of  an  angel. 

Of  course  I  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  meeting 
of  the  planets,  described  by  Kepler,  was  the  real  sign  in  the 
heavens  that  led  the  Eastern  astrologers  to  set  out  upon 
their  search  for  the  unknown  king  of  the  Jews.     The  date 
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of  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  not  positivelj^  settled ;  and  even  this 
wonderful  appearance  of  the  planets  may  not  have  answered 
at  every  point  to  what  is  said  about  the  star  at  Bethlehem. 
But  it  does  show  us  how  a  strange  but  natural  phenome- 
non in  the  sky  may  have  started  up  men  who  believed  in 
heavenly  signs,  and  who  were  looking  out  for  something 
new.  Matthew  did  not  see  the  star  ;  he  does  not  speak  of  it 
as  a  miracle ;  and  we  do  not  need  to  make  up  a  miracle,  to 
explain  the  coming  of  the  wise  men.^  If  a  meeting  of  the 
planets,  such  as  Kepler  describes,  gave  the  appearance  of  a 
star  of  strange  brightness  ;  or  if,  in  reality,  a  new,  tempo- 
rary star  then  drew  the  notice  of  the  wise  men,  —  it  would 
accord  with  what  astronomy  teaches,  that  this  sign  in  the 
heavens  should  for  weeks  or  months  have  been  lost  to  their 
view,  and  that  they  should  have  caught  sight  of  it  again, 
after  they  reached  Jerusalem,  seeming  to  hang  directly  over 
Bethlehem.  They  were  told  to  go  to  Bethlehem  ;  and,  to 
their  faith  in  heavenly  signs,  the  star  served  both  as  a  wit- 
ness and  as  a  guide.  Another  conjunction  of  the  same 
planets  could  have  caused  this  effect ;  or,  they  may  have  seen 
the  star  first  as  a  morning  star,  and  again  as  an  evening  star 
in  another  quarter.-  In  any  case,  we  must  remember  that 
Matthew  does  not  give  this  as  a  wonder  that  God  had 
created,  but  only  reports  the  story  of  the  astrologers. 

^  See  chap,  vii.,  on  Wonders. 

2  In  827  two  Arabian  astronomers  observed  at  Babylon  a  new  star, 
whose  light  equalled  that  of  the  moon  in  her  quarters. 
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The  visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Bethlehem  has  given  rise 
to  many  fables  and  poems,  and  has  been  represented  in 
pictures  and  in  sculpture  by  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  world.  As  three  kinds  of  gifts  are  mentioned,  —  "  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh,"  —  the  number  three  lias  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  3Iagi  themselves ;  and  they  are  pictured 
as  kings  coming  with  a  great  retinue  of  camels  and  of 
servants  carrying  costly  presents.  These  kings  are  made  to 
represent  different  countries,  such  as  Arabia,  Tarsus,  Saba, 
Ethiopia ;  and  among  the  gifts  are  sometimes  pictured  the 
animals  of  these  countries,  —  elephants,  peacocks,  parrots, 
and  the  like,  —  as  well  as  gold  and  jewels  made  into  the 
shape  of  a  crown.  The  story  goes,  that  the  star  resembled 
a  crimson  cross  ;  that,  when  the  kings  knelt  beside  the  man- 
ger, the  babe  reached  out  his  hands  over  their  heads,  and 
blessed  them  ;  that  Mary  his  mother  gave  them  a  linen  band 
in  which  Jesus  had  been  wrapped;  that,  on  going  away,  they 
found  they  could  work  miracles  with  this  linen  band ;  that 
they  became  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  went  as  missionaries 
to  the  barbarians,  and  finall}'  were  put  to  death  as  martyrs  ; 
that  their  bones  were  gathered  up,  and  taken  to  Cologne  ; 
and  now,  in  the  great  cathedral  of  that  city,  may  be  seen  a 
silver  case  adorned  with  precious  stones,  in  which  are  three 
skeletons  said  to  be  those  of  these  three  kings,  their  skulls 
crowned  with  diamonds,  and  their  names  written  in  rubies. 
The  most  costly  and  beautiful  works  of  art  have  thus  been 
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gathered  around  the  story  of  the  wise  men ;  but  how  much 
more  beautiful  and  precious  is  the  story  as  it  is  told  in  the 
Gospel !  and  how  like  the  simple  truth  of  history  that  story 
reads,  by  the  side  of  all  the  fables  which  have  been  invented 
to  adorn  it !  Instead  of  kings  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  coming  with  a  long  train  of  servants,  and  making  a 
splendid  show,  Matthew  tells  us  only  of  wise  men  who  came 
from  the  same  country,  and  returned  again  to  their  home. 
They  came  quietly,  as  men  of  science  following  a  star,  and 
as  priests  and  prophets  seeking  a  new  light  in  the  world's 
history.  They  went  first  to  Jerusalem,  as  was  natural, 
expecting  to  find  the  new-born  king  at  the  capital,  and  in 
the  royal  house  ;  they  inquired  at  the  palace,  and  of  the 
priests  ;  and,  when  at  last  they  were  sent  to  the  little  town 
of  Bethlehem,  they  had  such  faith  in  their  own  doctrine  of 
the  stars,  tliat  they  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  their  gifts  before 
a  child  who  had  no  signs  of  a  prince  about  him  ;  whose 
parents  were  there  upon  a  visit,  and  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  hardly  provide  shelter  and  comfort  for  their 
babe.  Then  these  wise  men  having  obeyed  their  own 
belief  in  the  stars,  and  having  done  their  errand,  went 
quietly  back  to  their  own  country. 

Nothing  more  is  said  about  them.  The  whole  story  of 
their  visit  is  told  in  three  or  four  verses  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  make  much  of  them  or  of  their 
coming.      Matthew   does   nothing  more   than    record    the 
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incident  as  a  fact.  Yet,  without  knowing  it,  these  Magi 
were  the  heralds  and  prophets  of  the  coming  of  the  Gentile 
world,  with  its  treasures  of  science,  of  commerce,  and  of 
wealth,  unto  the  knowledge  and  the  service  of  Christ. 
"  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not."  ^ 
The  king  of  the  Jews  sought  to  destroy  him  in  his  cradle. 
The  priests  and  Pharisees  despised  and  hated  him,  and  were 
not  satisfied  tUl  they  had  taken  his  life.  But  the  humble 
shepherds  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Saviour ;  and  the  wise 
men  brought  the  homage  of  other  nations  to  him  as  king 
of  the  Jews.  All  Christian  nations  are  their  followers. 
These  Magi  head  the  long  procession  of  scholars,  nobles, 
princes,  who  have  honored  the  name  of  Christ.  By  their 
gifts,  the  products  and  the  riches  of  the  world  were  conse- 
crated to  him,  and  gold  and  incense  were  redeemed  from 
mere  merchandise,  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord. 
Yet  these  gifts  have  value  only  as  the  offering  of  love,  the 
homage  of  the  heart.  And  to  us  who  know  who  this 
child  of  Bethlehem  was,  and  what  gifts  of  salvation  he  has 
brought,  all  the  wise  and  the  good  of  the  past  are  calling  ; 
the  voices  of  the  stars,  the  remembered  pra3'ers  of  departed 
saints,  that  still  linger  as  angel-voices  in  the  air,  are  calling, 
—  that  we  also  should  follow  the  Day-Star  that  has  risen 
upon  our  hearts,  and  carry  the  offering  of  our  love,  the  con- 
secration of  our  lives,  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

1  John  i.  11. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  CHAPTEE   OF   WONDERS. 


There  is  in  our  minds  a  something  that  delights  in 
wonders.  The  wonders  of  science,  the  wonders  told  by 
travellers,  the  wonders  invented  for  story-books,  have  a 
charm  for  youth,  which  does  not  wholly  pass  away  with 
riper  years.  This  love  of  marvels  may  be  abused ;  and  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  frightened,  sometimes  deceived,  and 
ignorant  persons  are  imposed  upon,  by  stories  made  up 
on  purpose  to  act  upon  their  fancy  or  their  fears.  No 
doubt  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  as  much  deception  prac- 
tised about  religious  wonders  as  about  any  thing  else  in 
the  line  of  fraud.  But,  for  all  that,  this  wonder-faith  has  its 
good  and  proper  uses ;  and  there  is  a  something  in  the  world 
of  reality  about  us,  and  in  the  region  of  possibility  above 
us,  that  answers  to  the  power  of  imagining  and  of  believing 
within  us.  Just  as  the  eye  is  formed  for  light,  the  ear  for 
sound,  and  every  faculty  for  some  corresponding  use,  so 
this  much-abused  faculty  of  faith  has  its  brighter  and  better 
side.     It  is  not  only  a  part  of  our  nature,  but  one  of  its 
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higher  and  nobler  parts.  How  dull  and  tame,  indeed, 
would  the  world  become  if  we  were  shut  up  to  believing 
only  what  we  can  see  and  touch,  and  could  never  rise,  as 
with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  into  the  region  of  sijiritual  life 
and  powers,  and  feel  the  reality  of  something  above  the 
mere  laws  of  the  physical!  How  mean  would  be  our  lives 
stripped  of  such  associations  with  the  invisible,  clogged  by 
the  dull  routine  of  sense,  and  never  relieved  by  a  single 
flight  of  the  soul  from  its  dark  nest  within,  to  the  free  air 
above  !  Like  every  other  faculty,  faith  must  be  educated ; 
and  especially  it  must  be  trained  to  distinguish  between 
wonders  that  are  real  and  true,  and  wonders  that  are  false, 
—  whether  these  are  created  by  one's  own  fancy,  or  are 
invented  by  evil  and  deceitful  men. 

The  Bible  has  been  said  to  be  a  book  of  wonders.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  the  Bible  was  written  for  the  sake  of 
telKng  wonders,  nor  that  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  wonders, 
nor  that  it  uses  wonders  to  work  upon  our  imagination,  or 
to  fill  us  with  surprise.  All  the  wonders  told  in  the  Bible 
come  in  to  illustrate  some  truth  or  duty  concerning  God  or 
our  fellow-men;  to  help  us  to  conceive  a  higher  stiiLO-of 
being,  a  better,  holier  life ;  and  the  moral  lesson  and  the 
wonders  fit  together  like  a  costly  pearl  set  round  with  dia- 
monds, —  each  is  in  its  place.  These  wonders  that  surround 
the  birth  of  Christ  are  even  so  man}'-  diamonds :  they  make 
the  proper  and  becoming  setting  of  such  a  life.     They  seem 
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natural  to  such  a  joerson  as  Jesus  proved  to  be,  and  to  the 
purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the  world. 

In  a  later  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  the  wonders  that  he 
did,  and  of  the  subject  of  miracles  at  large.^  It  is  enough 
here  to  say,  that,  when  the  oljject  is  worthy  of  God's  acting 
in  what  seems  to  us  a  strange  and  special  way,  then  the 
miracle  itself  becomes  natural,  reasonable, — just  what 
might  be  looked  for  in  such  a  case.  Not  all  wonders  are 
miracles ;  for  a  miracle  is  something  so  plainly  against  or 
aside  from  the  observed  course  of  nature  in  the  thing  that 
is  done,  that  only  a  direct  act  of  God  could  bring  it  to  pass : 
yet  God  may  use  also  wonders  in  the  world  of  nature  to 
call  attention  to  some  new  word  of  truth,  or  act  of  love.  It 
is  important  to  keep  this  fact  in  view  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  wonders  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  for  the 
true  significance  of  miracles  as  proofs  of  God's  presence  and 
power.  When  we  meet  with  something  in  the  Bible  that 
seems  to  us  marvellous,  the  first  thing  is  to  understand  the 
record,  to  make  clear  what  the  fact  is  that  is  recorded,  and 
to  make-certain  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  fact.  Then  we 
must  receive  the  wonder  as  a  fact,  just  as  we  receive  many 
facts  in  nature  and  in  life  that  we  are  not  able  to  account 
for.  This  sort  of  faith  reason  itself  requires  of  us.  If 
now  we  see  that  the  event  was  clearly  above  and  beyond 
all  natural  causes,  then  we  can  only  refer  it  to  the  direct 

^  See  chap,  xxvii. 
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act  of  God.  But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  up  a  miracle 
for  tlie  sake  of  explaining  a  mystery,  where  the  Bible  itself 
does  not,  either  in  so  many  words  or  by  clear  construction, 
point  to  a  miracle.  Some  of  the  early  Christians  thought 
they  could  increase  the  authority  of  the  Gospels  by  adding 
to  them  a  great  many  legends  of  Christ  and  his  mother ; 
and  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  new  "  Gospels  "  were 
written,  full  of  marvels  about  the  infancy  and  childhood  of 
Jesus.  But  the  true  Gospels  do  not  make  a  parade  of  mira- 
cles, nor  so  multiply  wonders  as  to  cheapen  them.  To  keep 
the  wonders  of  the  Bible  in  their  true  place,  as  apart  from 
and  above  all  other  wonders,  we  must  not  call  every  strange 
thing  a  miracle,  nor  make  wonders  the  chief  object  of  the 
book.  The  Author  of  nature  often  uses  nature  for  moral 
ends  ;  and  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  Bible  were  clearly 
God's  higher  teaching  through  the  things  that  he  hath 
made.  An  instance  of  this  was  given  in  the  last  chapter. 
It  was  no  miracle,  that  a  new  star  should  be  seen  in  the 
heavens,  nor  that,  to  men  accustomed  to  read  signs  and  won- 
ders in  the  sky,  this  should  seem  to  halt  as  a  sign  over  a 
certain  spot  in  Judah  ;  but  that  its  appearing  at  such  a 
time  and  place  should  serve  to  lead  believing,  waiting 
watchers  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  was  a  use  of  won- 
ders and  of  the  wonder-faith,  appropriate  and  in  the  highest 
sense  natural  to  such  an  event.  We  cannot  say  that  it  was 
a  miracle  for  angels  to  shine  forth  in  the  night,  and  break 
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out  into  song  ;  for  we  do  not  know  but  the  angels  are  in 
the  air,  and  might  at  any  time,  quite  naturally,  make  them- 
selves visible.  But  such  words  ^s  they  sung  —  words  that 
no  human  ear  had  ever  heard,  no  human  lips  had  ever 
spoken,  no  human  mind  had  ever  imagined  —  seem  to 
belong  to  angels,  and  to  make  the  wonder  natural  in  its 
place.  That  Jesus  should  be  born  into  the  world  without 
an  earthly  father,  was  not  only  a  wonder,  but  a  miracle ; 
but  when  we  study  his  life  of  love,  his  character  of  good- 
ness, his  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  power,  and  begin  to  feel 
that  this  most  wondrous  man,  so  apart  from  and  above  all 
other  men,  and  yet  so  one  with  us  all,  "  was  none  other 
than  the  Son  of  God,"  then  it  ceases  to  be  strange  that  he 
should  come  into  the  world  as  no  otlier  man  ever  did,  or 
that  an  angel  should  come  to  tell  this  beforehand  to  Mary. 
And,  above  all,  when  we  consider  what  sin  and  suffering  and 
sorrow  were  in  the  world,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder,  that  God 
should  set  all  heaven  a-singing,  and  all  the  stars  a-chiming 
to  their  song,  to  tell  the  glad  news  that  a  Saviour  was  born, 
"  who  should  save  men  from  their  sins." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   FLIGHT   INTO   EGYPT. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  to  the  south-west  of 
Bethlehem  is  a  wonderful  land,  where  the  sun  always  shines, 
and  the  earth  is  like  a  garden.  Upon  each  side  of  this  land 
is  a  great  desert,  made  up  of  mountains,  rocks,  stones,  and 
sand,  with  here  and  there  an  oasis  of  life  and  verdure,  but 
with  no  fields  nor  forests,  no  towns,  villages,  farms,  nor  fac- 
tories, to  break  the  desolation.  But  this  desert  is  broken  in 
two  by  that  wonderful  river,  the  Nile,  wliich  rises  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  back,  in  the  great  lakes  and  the  snow 
mountains  of  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  whicli  brings  down 
the  rich,  sweet  water  that  supplies  the  whole  land  of  Egypt, 
and  once  a  year  covers  it  with  the  flood  that  makes  it  so 
fresh  and  fertile.  It  was  among  the  reeds  that  grew  upon 
the  edge  of  this  river,  that  the  baby  Moses  was  hidden  by  his 
mother  in  the  tiny  ark  of  bulrushes,  when  the  wicked  king 
had  given  orders  that  all  the  Hebrew  boys  in  Egypt  should 
be  put  to  death.  And  it  was  just  such  a  cruel  order  of  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  to  kill  all  the  little  children  in  Bethlehem, 
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that  caused  Joseph  and  Mary  to  hurry  away  with  Jesus  in 
the  night,  and  carry  him  to  Egypt,  which  was  now  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  coming  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem, 
to  inquire  after  the  new-born  king,  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
temple  and  in  the  palace,  and  was,  of  course,  brought  to  the 
ears, of  Herod.  This  Herod  was  a  man  of  a  jealous  and 
cruel  disposition  ;  and  some  of  the  crimes  he  committed  were 
so  strange  and  violent,  that  he  must  have  been  subject  to 
fits  of  insanity.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  slaughter  of 
all  who  had  resisted  his  attempt  to  make  himself  king ;  and, 
after  he  gained  his  end,  any  one  who  chanced  to  displease 
him,  or  who  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he 
would  order  to  be  put  to  death,  sometimes  sacrificing  hun- 
dreds of  his  subjects  in  an  outbreak  of  passion  or  of  fear. 
Even  his  own  family  did  not  escape  these  fits  of  fury ;  and, 
like  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  he  was  a  real  "  Blue-Beard." 
His  beautiful  wife  Mariamne,  her  grandfather,  her  two  sons 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  his  eldest  son  Antipater, 
who  had  long  been  his  favorite,  all  in  turn  fell  victims  to 
his  rage ;  and,  just  before  he  died,  he  caused  many  of  the 
nobles  of  the  land  to  be  shut  up  together,  and  then  gave  an 
order  that  these  should  all  be  executed,  so  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  there  should  be  a  general  mourning  in  the  chief 
families.^ 
1  For  a  full  account  of  Herod,  see  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xv.  and  xvi. 
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This  dreadful  wretch  was  king  when  Jesus  was  born ; 
and,  as  he  had  a  great  pride  in  keeping  the  kingdom 
in  his  own  family,  he  was  much  troubled  at  the  coming  of 
the  wise  men  to  look  up  a  child  of  whom  Herod  himself  had 
no  knowledge,  but  who,  according  to  their  reading  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  stars,  was  born  "  to  be  the  king  of  the 
Jews."  As  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  men  who  commit 
great  crimes,  Herod  was  very  superstitious;  and,  though 
before  the  world  he  acted  as  if  he  had  no  fear  of  God  or 
men,  yet  in  his  own  conscience  he  was  a  great  coward,  and 
he  was  continually  in  dread  of  some  punishment  or  calamity 
about  to  fall  upon  him.  It  is  said,  that,  after  he  had  mur- 
dered his  wife,  he  gave  orders  to  his  servants  always  to 
speak  of  her  as  if  she  were  yet  alive,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
rid  himself  of  the  horror  of  his  crime.  Knowing  well  how 
thoroughly  the  Jews  hated  his  cruel  reign,  and  knowing 
also  the  popular  belief  that  the  Messiah  was  soon  to  appear, 
Herod  was  afraid  that  a  conspiracy  would  be  formed  against 
himself  and  his  family,  and  that  the  new-born  prince  would 
be  set  up  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  The  Magi 
being  men  of  distinction  in  their  own  country,  their  coming 
so  far  and  with  such  costly  gifts,  to  worship  the  strange 
king,  would  bring  the  child  into  notice,  and  might  raise  a 
party  in  his  favor :  so  Herod  determined  to  find  out  where 
the  child  was,  and  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  But  he  hid 
his  cruel  purpose  under  a  pretence  of  piety,  and  tried  to  use 
the  Jlagi  as  his  tools. 
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Gathering  together  the  cliief  priests  and  the  learned  men 
of  the  Jews,  Herod  insisted  that  they  should  tell  him  where 
Christ  should  be  born.  They  gave  him  for  answer  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Micah  :  "  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the 
land  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda: 
for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my 
people  Israel."  ^  These  words  must  have  troubled  him  so 
much  the  more ;  for  if  the  child  was  already  born,  that 
should  be  the  Ruler  of  Israel,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  the 
kingdom  remaining  in  his  own  family.  To  get  rid  of  that 
child  was  now  his  one  desire ;  and  he  could  have  no  peace 
till  this  was  done.  But  Herod  was  cunning,  as  well  as  cruel ; 
and  without  betraying  his  feelings  to  the  priests,  lest  some 
of  them  should  be  secret  friends  of  the  Messiah,  he  sent 
privately  for  the  Magi^  and  tried  to  find  out  all  about  the 
star,  and  what  they  knew  or  thought  about  the  new  king. 
Then,  pretending  that  he  also  wished  to  worship  this  won- 
derful child,  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  to  search  him  out, 
and  told  them  to  come  back,  and  let  him  know  where  he  was 
to  be  found.  This  seemed  a  ver}^  natural  request ;  and,  had 
the  Macfi  brought  back  word  to  Herod,  he  would  at  once 
have  caused  the  babe,  and  perhaps  his  parents  also,  to  be 
put  to  death.  But  God,  Avho  had  sent  Jesus  into  the  world, 
was  watching  over  him ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wise  men 
were  "  warned  in  a  dream,  that  they  should  not  return  to 

iMic.  V.  2. 
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Plei'od;"  and  so  "they  departed  into  their  own  country 
another  wa3\"  ^ 

After  waiting  a  while,  and  getting  no  news,  Herod  found 
out  that  the  Magi  had  gone  home  without  coming  back  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  this  made  him  so  angry  that  he  determined 
to  destroy  all  the  male  children  under  two  years  old  that 
were  in  Bethlehem  and  the  neighborhood.  By  this  whole- 
sale murder,  he  thought  he  should  make  sure  of  killing  the 
little  prince.  Though  Josephus  does  not  speak  of  this  order, 
it  agrees  perfectly  with  what  he  has  told  us  of  Herod's  char- 
acter ;  and,  indeed,  this  might  have  seemed  too  small  to 
mention,  in  a  life  so  full  of  terrible  crimes. 

Happil}^  in  so  small  a  town  as  Bethlehem,  the  number  of 
such  children  was  small.  But  it  was  large  enough  to  fill  the 
place  with  "  lamentation  and  weeping  and  great  mourning  ;  "  ^ 
for  all  the  neighbors  who  had  no  children  of  their  own  would 
join  in  the  grief  of  the  parents  whose  little  ones  were  butch- 
ered before  their  eyes. 

But  Herod  was  too  late  for  his  purpose  of  killing  the 
Christ-child ;  for  Joseph,  having  been  warned  in  a  dr^am  of 
the  danger,  was  already  far  on  the  way  to  Egypt  with  Jesus 
and  his  mother.  It  probably  took  him  two  weeks  to  make 
the  journey,  trudging  along  by  the  side  of  a  donkey  upon 
which  ]Mary  rode  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  At  first  they 
would  travel  rapidly,  so  as  to  get  out  of  Palestine  without 

1  Matt.  ii.  12.  2  ;^Jatt.  ii.  18. 
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being  pursued ;  but,  once  in  the  desert,  they  would  feel  safe. 
The  road  led  them  directly  south  to  Hebron,  the  same  road 
over  which  Abraham  had  travelled  when  he  went  to  offer  up 
Isaac ;  who  was  a  type  of  this  dear  little  lamb,  now  snatched 
from  death,  but  which  should  one  day  be  seized,  and  hung  up 
on  a  cross  with  the  mock  title,  "  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews." 
It  was  the  same  road  by  which  Abraham,  and  afterwards 
Jacob,  went  down  into  Egypt ;  the  same  road  along  which 
David  had  been  hunted  by  the  jealous  and  bloodthirsty  Saul ; 
the  same  road  over  which  Elijah  hurried  toward  the  desert, 
as  he  fled  from  the  wicked  Ahab.  And,  no  doubt,  Joseph 
and  Mary  thought  of  all  the  good  men  who  had  suffered  trials 
and  sorrows  along  that  very  path,  and  by  such  memories 
strengthened  their  faith  in  the  loving  care  of  God  for  the 
child. 

On  reaching  Hebron,  they  would  follow  the  edge  of  the 
desert  westward  to  Gaza,  and  then  would  strike  through  the 
desert  in  a  south-westerly  course,  to  Eg}^t.  Here  they 
would  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  caravans ;  for  there  were  then 
large  Qolonies  of  Jews  living  in  Egypt,  and  there  was  much 
passing  to  and  fro  between  them  and  their  friends  in  Pales- 
tine. For  their  future  safety,  of  course,  Joseph  and  Mary 
would  keep  to  themselves  the  wonderful  story  of  their  child, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  fleeing  from  danger ;  and  they 
could  pass  unnoticed  and  unquestioned  among  the  numbers 
of  their  countrymen  in  Egypt.     It  is  very  likely,  too,  that 
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they  had  friends  who  would  receive  them  and  care  for  them 
in  a  strange  land.  How  long  they  remained  in  Egypt,  we  are 
not  told,  nor  where  they  made  their  home.  There  is  a 
legend  that  they  took  up  their  abode  near  the  city  of  On,  a 
little  north  of  Cairo,  where  a  very  old  sycamore-tree  is  still 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  they  first  halted  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  this  tree,  having  been  touched  by  the  infant  Jesus, 
yielded  a  healing  balsam,  and  a  spring  of  perpetual  water 
opened  at  its  side.  Though  we  may  not  believe  that  any 
such  thing  happened  to  the  tree,  or  that  the  tree  itself  is 
eighteen  hundred  years  old,  yet  the  story  gives  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  blessings  that  come  to  any  land  which  receives 
Christ  into  its  bosom.  Through  the  entering-in  of  his  light 
and  love.  Nature  itself  takes  on  new  forms  of  beauty  and 
fruitfulness ;  her  very  curse  is  turned  to  healing ;  the  forests 
teem  with  the  incense  of  praise,  and  the  deserts  bubble  with 
fountains  of  joy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   EARLY   HOME   OF  JESUS. 

Soon  after  Jesus  was  carried  into  Egypt,  King  Herod  died. 
But  in  those  days  there  were  no  newspapers,  mails,  nor  tele- 
graphs ;  and  Joseph,  living  in  an  obscure  village  in  a  strange 
country,  might  not  have  known  of  this  event  for  a  long  time, 
had  not  an  angel  told  him  in  a  dream,  that  they  were  "  dead 
which  sought  the  young  child's  life,"  at  the  same  time  saying 
to  him,  "  Arise,  and  take  tlie  young  child  and  his  mother,  and 
go  into  the  land  of  Israel."  ^  At  first  Joseph  halted  near  the 
boundary-line,  and  there  waited  for  further  news ;  for,  though 
both  his  going  to  Egypt  and  his  returning  from  Egj-pt  were  at 
the  command  of  God,  he  was  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to 
times  and  ways,  and  not  to  depend  upon  dreams  for  every 
thing.  It  appears  that  he  intended  to  return  to  Bethlehem, 
and  make  that  his  home.  Mary  would  naturally  wish  to  live 
near  the  spot  where  her  child  was  born,  and  where  so  many 
wondrous  things  had  befallen  her.  And  this  quiet,  religious 
Jewish  town  would  seem  much  more  suitable  for  bringing  up 

1  Matt.  19,  20. 
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such  a  child  than  the  mixed,  half-pagan  village  of  Nazareth. 
She  would  feel  at  home  in  Bethlehem,  for  it  was  the  home 
of  her  ancestors  and  of  family  connections ;  and  as  Joseph 
earned  his  living  by  his  trade  as  carpenter,  and  lived  in  a 
very  simple  way,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  remove  from  one 
town  to  another.  Yet  it  did  not  seem  prudent  to  go  back  to 
Bethlehem  untO  somethmg  was  known  of  the  character  of 
the  new  king. 

The  kingdom  of  Herod  was  divided,  after  his  death, 
between  his  three  sons.  One  of  these,  Archelaus,  had  the 
southern  district  of  Palestine,  viz.,  Judea ;  the  middle  dis- 
trict, viz.,  Samaria,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
country;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  region  of  Idumea, 
lying  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Another  son,  Herod 
Antipas,  had  the  northern  section  of  Palestine,  or  Galilee ; 
and  a  region  opposite  to  this,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan, 
called  Perea.  And  Philip,  the  third  son,  had  a  large  district 
lying  east  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  line  of  Lake  Tiberias  up 
to  Mount  Hermon  and  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus.  Ar- 
chelaus, who  ruled  over  Judea  and  Samaria,  had  much  of 
his  father's  jealous  and  cruel  disposition  ;  and,  as  his  right  to 
his  dominion  was  disputed,  the  beginning  of  his  government 
was  marked  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  A  rumor  that  the 
child,  whom  the  Ifagi  came  to  worship  as  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  yet  alive,  would  of  course  have  excited  him  to  make  a 
new  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of   Jesus.     Hearing  this, 
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Joseph  gave  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  Bethlehem,  but 
"turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,"^  where  the  milder 
brother  ruled.  From  Gaza  he  may  have  followed  the  coast 
up  towards  Mount  Carmel,  and  there  have  struck  inland,  or 
have  taken  another  of  the  great  caravan  routes  through  the 
interior  of  the  country ;  or  he  may  liave  avoided  all  cities 
and  public  roads,  and  made  his  way  quietly  along  the  by- 
paths ;  but  at  last  he  found  himself  safe  in  his  old  home  at 
Nazareth.  This  was  probably  like  most  of  the  houses  to 
be  seen  at  Nazareth  to-day,  —  a  little  square  house  of  white 
stone,  built  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  having  at  most  two  or 
three  rooms,  but  with  a  flat  or  terraced  roof,  where  in  pleas- 
ant weather  the  family  could  sit  together,  and  enjoy  the 
lovely  gardens  and  groves  of  the  valley. 

This  valley  of  Nazareth  is  hidden  among  the  hills  that 
bound  the  northern  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
These  hills  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  trees  and  grain,  swell  out  so  as  to  form  a  pretty 
little  basin  about  one  mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
which  is  covered  with  fields  of  corn,  gardens,  and  clumps  of 
olive-trees.  To  tlie  north-west  is  a  hill  much  higher  than 
the  others,  the  side  of  which  is  marked  by  little  ridges  ;  and 
along:  these  the  houses  stand  in  rows,  one  street  above 
another,  so  tliat  the  village  seems  to  be  climbing  up  the  hill 
upon  which  it  is  built. 

1  Matt.  i.  22. 
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Down  ill  the  valley,  upon  an  open  space  near  the  olive- 
trees,  at  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  northern  corner  of 
the  village,  is  a  beautiful  spring,  called  "  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,"  to  which  the  women  come  at  all  hours  of  the  clay 
for  water  for  their  houses.  No  doubt  Mary  used  often  to 
come  to  this  fountain,  with  her  water-jar  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  her  little  boy  at  her  side. 

The  fountain  is  the  place  at  which  the  neighbors  gather 
to  talk  over  the  news ;  and  here  Jesus  played  with  other 
children  of  the  village,  while  their  mothers  were  resting  at 
the  spring.  What  childish  pleasure  he  had  in  gathermg  the 
flowers  of  the  valley,  and  in  roaming  among  the  trees  and 
over  the  hills  !  When  he  grew  old  enough  to  enjoy  Nature 
on  a  larger  scale,  he  must  often  have  gone  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  over  the  town,  which  rises  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley,  for  the  lovely  view  of  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  plain,  which  now  enchants  the  traveller  like 
a  dream  of  Paradise.  Before  one  lies  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  which  stretches  across  the  whole  width  of  Pales- 
tine, from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  in  spring- 
time, when  the  grass  is  bright  with  flowers,  and  the  grain  is 
waving  in  the  cultivated  fields,  this  looks  like  a  vast  carpet 
of  green,  varied  with  figures  of  the  most  gorgeous  patterns, 
laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains;  while  the  forests  of 
oak,  the  groves  of  mock-orange,  and  the  flowering  shrubs 
and  bushes   along  the   hillsides,  are    like   a   fringe   woven 
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around  its  edges.  Looking  to  the  north  of  west,  one  sees 
twenty  miles  distant  the  Bay  of  Akka ;  and  the  "  great  sea  " 
beyond  gleaming  like  a  mirror,  far,  far  away  to  where  it 
seems  to  join  the  sky.  Jutting  over  this  bay  is  Carmei, 
rising  right  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretching  south- 
eastward for  twelve  miles,  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
hills  of  Samaria.  Following  this  line  along  toward  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  "  mountains  of 
Gilboa,"  ^  Avhere  Saul  met  his  death ;  upon  the  "  little 
Hermon,"  across  which  he  went  the  night  before,  to  see  the 
witch  of  Endor ;  ^  a  little  to  the  north  of  this,  and  due  east 
from  Nazareth,  Tabor,  its  round  top  looking  like  the  dome 
of  some  great  temple ;  still  farther  to  the  north,  the  hills 
that  hide  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  then  the  loftier  moun- 
tains of  Safed,  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high ;  and  "  the 
city  set  upon  the  hill,"  so  bright  and  shining,  that,  in  that 
clear  atmosphere,  it  can  be  seen  for  thirty  miles;  and, 
above  and  behind  all  these,  the  great  peak  of  Hermon,  with 
its  snowy  crown  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Such 
was  the  picture  which  Jesus  could  see  from  the  hiU  above 
his  home  in  Nazareth,  either  bright  and  glowing  with  the 
morning  sunshine,  or  shaded  and  tinted  with  the  evening 
twilight. 

The  home  of  his  childhood  was  also  a  school  of  his  mind 
and  heart  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  appears  in  his 
1  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1.  ^  i  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  8. 
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discourses  and  parables ;  in  the  birds  and  the  lilies ;  in  the 
fig-tree  and  the  vineyard ;  in  the  winds  and  clouds,  and  aU 
the  signs  of  weather ;  in  the  fields  white  for  the  harvest ;  in 
the  thorns  and  tares ;  in  the  good  ground  and  the  wayside ; 
in  the  fountains  and  the  sea.  But  it  was  not  only  Nature 
that  he  learned  to  know.  From  these  same  hills  there  was 
spread  out  before  him  the  panorama  of  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Across  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  had  passed  the  caravans  from 
Arabia  to  Tyre,  and  from  Damascus  to  Egypt ;  and  among 
these  the  Midianites  who  bought  Joseph  from  his  brethren, 
and  carried  him  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Beyond  its 
southern  ridges  lay  the  twin  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
.between  which  Joshua  had  gathered  the  children  of  Israel 
to  hear  the  words  of  the  law,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Jehovah.  Over  on  that  hill  of  Tabor,  Deborah  had  rallied 
the  troops  of  Israel  against  Sisera,  whom  they  defeated  by 
the  River  Kishon. 

Yonder  by  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  Gideon,  with  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  his  liandful  of  chosen  men,  had  put 
to  flight  the  Midianites  who  had  swarmed  over  from  the 
desert  like  locusts;  and  by  those  same  mountains  the 
Philistines  had  defeated  Saul.  More  than  once  the  hosts 
of  the  Assyrians  and  of  the  Egyptians  had  swept  across 
this  plain  in  their  marches  against  each  other,  or  for  the 
conquest  of  Israel ;  and  in  one  of  the  battles  of  these  foreign 
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powers  the  good  King  Josiah  was  slain.  Along  that  coast, 
where  the  old  cities  of  the  Phoenicians,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  once 
stood  in  their  glory,  the  floats  of  Hiram  had  passed,  carrying 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  build  the  temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem.  Far  up  the  plain  was  the  site  of  Jezreel,  where 
the  wicked  King  Ahab  had  built  his  palace  ;  and  opposite 
was  Carmel,  where  Ehjah  had  called  down  upon  the  priests 
of  Baal  the  fire  of  the  Lord.  So  many  chief  events  of  the 
history  of  Israel,  as  well  as  so  much  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  land  of  Israel,  were  thus  brought  daily  under 
the  eye  of  Jesus  as  he  grew  up  in  his  home  at  Nazareth. 
What  a  school  for  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Great 
Teacher ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   FAiVirLY  OF  JESUS. 

Though  Jesus  had  no  earthly  father,  Joseph,  who  was 
married  to  his  raother,  and  who  knew  how  this  child  had 
been  sent  to  her  from  heaven,  loved  him,  and  took  care  of 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  He  carried  him  to 
Egypt,  and  there  watched  over  his  life ;  and,  when  he  came 
back  to  Palestine,  the  good  of  the  child  was  the  one  thing 
he  thought  of  in  choosing  his  home.  For  the  comfort  of 
Jesus  and  his  mother,  he  would  have  returned  to  Bethlehem ; 
but  for  their  safety  he  settled  down  at  Nazareth.  Nothing  is 
said  of  him  after  this,  except  that,  when  Jesus  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  took  him  to  Jerusalem  to  the  great  feast  of  the 
passover ;  but  we  are  told  that  Joseph  was  a  "just  man," 
upright,  kind,  and  good.  He  was  known  in  the  village  as 
the  carpenter ;  and  the  neighbors  looked  upon  Jesus  as  his 
child,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  son  of  Joseph,"  ^  and  "  the 
carpenter's  son."^  This  shows  us  that  the  family  lived  at 
Nazareth  in  a  simple  way,  as  plain  working  people  ;  and  that 

1  Luke  iii.  23.  2  Matt.  xiii.  55. 
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Joseph  and  Mary  did  not  try  to  set  themselves  up  among 
the  neighbors  on  account  of  their  wonderful  child,  but  kept 
to  themselves  all  that  had  happened  to  him,  and  waited  to 
see  what  would  come  of  it.  And  as  years  went  by,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it,  and  no  new  wonder  appeared, 
things  settled  down  into  a  quiet  family  life  ;  and  Jesus  grew 
up  simply  as  a  lovely,  beautiful,  and  obedient  boy,  subject 
to  his  parents,  growing  in  knowledge  as  he  grew  in  stature, 
and  growing,  too,  in  favor  with  God  and  men.^ 

By  and  by  other  children  were  born  into  the  family  ;  and 
these,  too,  were  gifts  of  God  and  angels  of  blessing,  though 
no  one  heard  the  angels  singing  when  they  came.  These 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  grew  up  with  Jesus,  knew  no 
difference  between  him  and  themselves ;  and,  though  four 
"  brothers  of  our  Lord  "  finally  became  his  disciples,  so  far 
were  they  from  boasting  of  him,  or  putting  him  forward  to 
make  a  name  for  the  family,  that  at  first  they  were  slow  to 
believe  in  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  tried  to  hold  him  back 
from  his  public  labors.^ 

So  real  and  natural  was  the  human  life  of  Jesus,  so 
different  from  the  fables  sometimes  made  up  about  wonderful 
men,  that  until  he  appeared  in  public  as  a  divine  Teacher, 
and  a  worker  of  miracles,  his  own  brothers,  much  as  they 
loved  and  trusted  him,  had  no  idea  that  he  was  any  thing 
more  than  one  of  themselves. 

1  Lxike  i.  39,  40,  52.  ^  Mark  iii.  21. 
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But  in  that  family  circle  there  was  one  who  always  liopecl 
and  beheved  that  some  day  Jesus  would  show  that  he  was 
quite  different  from  the  other  children,  and,  indeed,  from  all 
other  men.  Through  all  her  fears  for  his  life,  through  all 
the  trials  of  poverty,  through  all  the  years  of  waiting,  his 
mother  kept  hid  in  her  heart  the  wonders  of  his  birth, 
and  the  things  said  of  him  by  the  angels  and  the  prophets. 
She  was  sure  that  something  must  come  of  all  this  ;  and 
she  showed  her  confidence  in  him  at  Cana,  where  she  was 
ready  beforehand  to  believe  in  any  thing  that  he  might  say 
or  do. 

Not  only  was  Mary  most  favored  and  blessed  among 
women,  in  being  the  mother  of  the  Lord ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  wisdom,  and  strength  of  character,  as 
well  as  of  deep  and  humble  piety.  She  knew  how  to  keep 
her  heavenly  secret  from  the  curious  and  idle  world  ;  how 
to  avoid  the  foolish  gossip  of  the  neighbors,  and  to  preserve 
the  love  and  confidence  of  her  friends  ;  how  to  feed  her 
faith  upon  the  hidden  promises  of  God,  and  to  wait  without 
weariness  or  impatience  for  his  time  to  fulfil  them.  She 
guarded  and  tended  the  infant  Jesus  with  the  joy  of  a 
mother's  faith ;  she  waited  for  her  Messiah  with  the  patience 
of  a  mother's  hope  ;  she  watched  his  words  and  works  with 
the  pride  of  a  mother's  love  ;  and  she  followed  him  to  the 
cross  with  the  courage  and  devotion  that  come  only  of  a 
mother's  aGfonv. 
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And  Jesus  upon  the  cross,  having  shown  his  divine  pity  in 
forgiving  his  murderers,  and  his  divine  power  and  grace  in 
opening  Paradise  to  the  penitent  thief,  just  as  he  began  to 
feel  the  horror  of  being  forsaken  by  his  Father,  turned  all 
the  love  of  his  human  heart  upon  his  mother,  and  told  liis 
best  and  dearest  friend,  the  true  and  loving  John,  to  take 
her  to  his  home,  and  be  to  her  as  a  son.^ 
1  John  xix.  26,  27. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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When  he  was  six  years  old,  Jesus  was  sent  to  school. 
As  soon  as  he  could  understand  any  thing,  his  mother, 
in  her  own  sweet,  gentle  way,  had  talked  to  him  about 
the  love  of  God ;  had  told  him  the  stories  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  of  Moses  and  of  Samuel ; 
and  had  taught  liim  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David.  But, 
from  what  we  know  of  her  prudence  and  patience,  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  she  gave  him  any  idea  of  what 
the  angel  had  told  the  shepherds  about  him  when  he 
was  born,  and  what  Simeon  had  said  of  him  when  she 
carried  him  to  the  temple.  Mary  was  more  inclined  to 
wait,  and  see  what  would  come  of  these  things,  than 
to  talk  about  them  ;  and  more  wilHng  to  trust  to  God  to 
teach  and  lead  her  child,  than  to  feed  his  mind  and  her 
own  with  wonders.  As  Jesus  grew  older,  Joseph  taught 
him  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  meaning  of  the  sac- 
rifices and  the  festivals,  and  other  chief  things  in  the 
laws  of  Moses.     By  those  laws   all  parents  were  required 

75 
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to  teach  their  children  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
to  give  them  lessons  from  the  Bible,  not  only  on  the 
sabbath,  but  every  day,  at  morning  and  evening.  Even 
when  walking  together,  parents  were  to  give  their  children 
useful  knowledge  "  by  the  way."  ^  It  came  to  be  a  saying 
among  the  people,  "  Blessed  is  the  son  who  has  learned 
from  his  father,  and  blessed  is  the  father  who  has  instructed 
his  son."  ^ 

It  was  also  the  custom  of  all  good  Jews  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  to  learn  what  they  could  not  so  well 
be  taught  at  home.  And  it  was  a  saying  of  their  wise 
men,  that  "  The  world  is  preserved  by  the  breath  of  the 
school-children  ;  "  and,  "  A  town  in  which  there  is  no  school 
must  perish."  It  is  said,  that,  "  eighty  years  before  Christ, 
schools  flourished  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land."  These  schools  were  free,  and  were  for  all 
alike.  Education  was  taken  up  as  a  national  work ;  and 
laws  were  passed  fixing  the  location  and  the  form  of  school- 
buildings,  the  number  of  children  to  one  teacher,  the 
age  of  pupils,  and  the  duty  of  parents  in  preparing  their 
children  for  school,  and  in  watching  over  their  studies. 
By  much  effort  a  law  was  passed  making  education  com- 
pulsory ;  but  at  first  this  law  did  not  apply  to  Galilee  :  ^  yet 
Galilee   had   its   village-schools,    which   were    open   to   all. 

1  Dent.  vi.  7.  2  Literary  Remains  of  Emanuel  Deutsch,  p.  24. 

8  Emanuel  Deutsch :  Literary  Remains,  pp.  23,  139,  140. 
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We  know  that  Jesus  could  read  and  write  ;  and  we  may 
well  suppose,  that,  at  the  usual  age,  he  was  sent  to  school 
with  the  other  children  of  the  village.  This  school  at 
Nazareth  was  not  like  the  high  schools  in  our  great  cities, 
or  the  academies  in  our  large  towns  and  villages,  where 
children  are  taught  a  little  of  almost  every  thing;  but 
it  was  a  sort  of  parish-school,  kept  by  an  officer  of  the 
synagogue ;  and  the  children  were  taught  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  cipher,  and  were  made  to  learn  by  heart  the  Bible 
history,  and  the  Psalms  that  were  used  in  public  worship. 
Besides  this,  they  had  lessons  in  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
law,  and  in  the  moral  duties  of  life.  In  Judea  there  were 
higher  schools,  in  which  languages,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
history,  natural  history,  grammar,  law,  and  ethics  were 
studied ;  but  at  Nazareth  there  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  village-school  in  its  simplest  form. 

It  would  amuse  children  nowadays  to  see  such  a  school 
as  that  to  which  Jesus  was  sent.  The  teacher  wore  a 
turban,  and  a  long  robe,  or  gown,  fastened  with  a  girdle 
around  his  waist.  He  sat  upon  a  cushion,  with  his  legs 
crossed  under  him,  like  a  tailor  sitting  on  his  bench ;  and 
the  children  sat  cross-legged  in  a  circle,  upon  cushions 
on  the  floor.  They  had  no  desks,  but  held  their  books, 
or  scrolls,  in  their  hands ;  and  whatever  the  teacher  told 
them  they  would  repeat  together  after  him  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  One  can  see  just  such  schools  now  in  Egj'-pt 
and  Syria. 
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Besides  these  village-schools,  and  the  graded  schools 
spoken  of  above,  there  were  in  the  large  cities  schools, 
or  seminaries,  called  colleges,  where  the  most  learned 
scribes  and  doctors  gave  lectures,  and  held  discussions, 
upon  points  of  Jewish  law  and  theology.  It  was  in  such 
a  school,  at  Jerusalem,  that  Paul  was  brought  up  "  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,"  one  of  the  most  famous  among  Jewish 
teachers.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jesus 
ever  went  to  any  other  than  the  little  parish-school  at 
Nazareth.  Indeed,  when  he  began  to  preach,  his  towns- 
men wondered  how  he  could  know  so  much ;  for  he  had 
grown  up  among  them  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  and  had 
never  been  away  to  study  at  any  of  the  colleges  in  the 
cities.  And  once,  when  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  were  so  much  astonished  at  his 
wisdom,  that  they  said,  "  How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned  ? "  By  "  letters,"  they  meant  not 
simple  reading  or  writing,  but  learning,  or  knowledge; 
and,  as  they  knew  that  Jesus  had  never  been  to  school 
to  any  of  the  great  rabbis  at  Jerusalem,  they  wondered 
how  he  was  able  to  speak  so  wisely  and  so  well.  Paul 
had  studied  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning ;  ^  and  he 
sometimes  quoted  the  sayings  of  poets  and  wise  men 
among  the    Greeks.^      But   Jesus   never  speaks  of  any  of 

^  The  Talmud  shows,  that,  in  the  colleges,  Coptic,  Aramaic.  Persian, 
Median,  and  Latin  were  studied;-  but  Greek  was  the  favorite  language. 
2  Acts  xvii.  28. 
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the  great  teachers  who  had  lived  in  other  countries,  and 
never  quotes  from  any  book  but  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  comments  which  the  Jewish  rabbis  had  made  upon 
their  law,  — "  the  traditions  of  the  elders."  This  fact  is 
important,  as  showing  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  As 
Jesus  does  quote  from  the  standard  books  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, theology,  and  literature,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that, 
Hke  Paul,  he  would  have  quoted  from  the  sages  of  other 
nations  had  he  been  acquainted  with  their  sayings,  or 
had  he  borrowed  any  thing  of  their  words  or  their  ideas. 
Jesus  left  nothing  of  his  own  in  a  written  form ;  and, 
from  his  parables  and  discourses  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  nothing  of  what  is  called 
book-learning,  and  did  not  get  his  wisdom  from  what 
other  men  had  said  or  written.  Probably  he  had  never 
heard  of  Plato,  much  less  of  Confucius,  though  some  of 
his  sayings  resemble  somewhat  the  sayings  of  those 
philosophers. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Jesus  could  find  in  the 
hills  and  valleys,  in  the  trees  and  flowers,  in  the  sea  and 
the  sky,  as  these  were  spread  out  before  him  at  Nazareth, 
a  great  book  in  which  to  study  the  works  of  God,  a 
day-school  and  a  night-school,  which  always  gave  him 
new  lessons  of  wisdom,  of  power,  of  beauty,  and  of  love. 

And  there  was  another  school  at  Nazareth  to  which  Jesus 
went,  —  the  school  of  work.     Among  the  Jews  it  was  the 
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custom  in  every  family,  that  the  boys  should  learn  a  trade ; 
and,  indeed,  parents  were  required  to  bring  up  their  sons  to 
some  kind  of  work.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  a  tent-maker; 
and,  during  his  long  stay  at  Corinth,  he  earned  his  living- 
by  working  with  his  own  hands.  Among  the  chief  Jewish 
rabbis,  their  great  teachers,  one  was  known  as  "  the  shoe- 
maker," another  as  "  the  weaver,"  and  another  as  "  the 
carpenter."  As  a  matter  of  course,  Jesus  would  be  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  his  father  Joseph ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was 
not  only  known  as  "  the  carpenter's  son,"  but  was  himself 
spoken  of  as  "the  carpenter."  ^  His  having  a  trade  was  no 
disgrace  among  the  Jews,  nor  was  this  in  itself  a  mark  of  his 
lowliness.  But  by  thus  living  a  life  of  poverty  and  of  toil, 
earning  his  daily  bread,  he  learned  how  to  sympathize  with 
the  poor;  and  by  his  example  he  taught  us  how  to  turn 
into  a  blessing  the  labor  which  sin  had  made  a  curse. 

This  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Jesus  was  a  Saviour. 
He  redeemed  our  common,  e very-day  work  from  drudgery 
and  disgrace,  by  making  it  a  service  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 
He  was  doing  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  while  working 
in  the  shop  of  his  earthly  father,  no  less  than  when  working 
miracles  of  mercy,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  salvation. 
The  thirty  years  which  he  spent  so  quietly  at  Nazareth  were 
as  really  a  part  of  his  heavenly  mission  as  were  the  three 
years  of  his  public  ministry.    And  to  follow  Christ,  and  serve 

1  Mark  ii.  3. 
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God,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  great 
thing  to  say  or  to  do  before  the  world ;  but  by  being  true 
and  kind  and  faithful  and  good,  just  where  we  are  placed  in 
life,  we  can  make  our  daily  work  a  dail}'-  worship,  the  hum- 
blest home  a  temple  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  hardest 
life  a  school  for  training  our  souls  for  heaven.  It  was  a 
boast  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  as  it  is  a  boast  of 
modern  democracies,  that  "  labor  is  honorable ; "  but  Jesus 
has  tausfht  us  that  it  is  both  sacred  and  blessed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   CHILD  LOST   AND  FOUND. 

The  quiet  home  and  school  life  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  was 
broken  only  by  one  incident  of  a  luiblic  nature,  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  Every  Jew  who  was  able  to  make  the 
journey  was  bound  by  the  law  to  go  to  Jerusalem  once  a 
year,  to  keep  the  festival  of  the  Passover,  which  lasted  seven 
days.  ^  When  a  boy  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  called  a 
"  son  of  the  law,"  and  was  expected  to  attend  the  great  reli- 
gious festivals  in  company  with  his  parents.  So,  too,  at  a 
certain  age  the  children  of  Roman  citizens  were  clothed  with 
a  garment  of  a  certain  form  and  color,  —  the  toga  prcetexta, — 
as  a  sign  that  they  were  free-born,  and  were  members  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth. 

The  parents  of  Jesus  were  strict  in  the  duties  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  hence  "  they  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover."  ^  And,  when  Jesus  was  twelve  years 
ol*,  they  took  him  with  them.  At  such  times  Jerusalem  was 
crowded  to  excess :  every  family  in  the  city  opened  its  doors 
1  Deut.  xxvii.  7;  Neh.  viii.  9-12.  ^  Luke  ii.  41. 
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not  only  to  friends,  but  to  strangers ;  and  yet,  for  want  of 
room  in  the  houses,  many  visitors  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
tents,  so  that  the  suburbs  of  the  city  had  the  appearance  of 
a  great  camp-meeting.  The  people  from  the  country  came 
up  to  the  feast  in  caravans ;  all  the  neighbors  in  a  village, 
and  sometimes  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  would  arrange 
to  travel  in  one  company,  because  this  was  so  much  safer  and 
cheaper  than  to  go  alone.  They  enlivened  the  way  with  the 
songs  of  Zion,  "  tui'ning  the  valley  of  Baca  into  a  well."  ^ 
The  greater  part  would  go  on  foot ;  others,  upon  asses,  horses, 
or  camels,  which  were  also  used  to  carry  the  tents,  baggage, 
and  provisions.  Of  course,  such  a  large  body  would  move 
slowly,  and  could  not  go  many  miles  in  a  day ;  and  it  had  to 
march  with  something  of  the  order  of  an  army.  It  is  the 
custom  in  the  East,  for  a  caravan  to  begin  its  journey  about 
noon,  and  to  go  only  one  or  two  hours  —  say  four  or  five 
miles  —  the  first  day ;  halting  early  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  is  missing,  and  that  every  thing  is  in  order  for  the 
march. 

At  the  close  of  the  feast,  everybody  was  in  a  hurry  to  start 
for  home  ;  and  Joseph  and  Mary  joined  a  large  caravan  for 
Galilee.  As  they  were  busy  getting  their  things  together, 
they  did  not  miss  Jesus  until  they  had  started ;  and  then  they 
supposed,  of  course,  that  he  was  somewhere  in  the  caravan, 
and  they  should  find  him  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey, 

1  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6. 
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which  would  so  soon  be  over.  Jesus  was  such  a  thoughtful, 
gentle,  and  obedient  boy,  and  there  were  so  many  relatives 
and  acquaintances  from  Nazareth  in  the  party,  that  his 
parents  did  not  once  think  of  any  harm  to  him,  until  after  a 
couple  of  hours  the  caravan  came  to  a  halt,  and  they  hunted 
for  him  among  their  friends,  and  could  not  iind  liim.  There 
was  but  one  thing  for  them  to  do,  and  that  was  to  hurry 
back  to  Jerusalem ;  and  so  they  turned  about  with  fear  and 
sorrow,  searching  for  him  along  the  wayside,  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  at  the  quarters  they  had  just  left,  and  wherever 
they  remembered  to  have  taken  him,  or  thought  it  possible 
that  he  could  have  wandered.  They  asked  everybody  they 
met,  but  no  one  had  seen  their  boy ;  they  enlisted  friends  to 
help  them  in  their  search,  but  nobody  brought  them  any 
tidings.  The  city  was  still  very  crowded ;  the  streets  were 
full  of  confusion  and  hurry  from  tlie  breaking-up  of  the  feast; 
and  every  hour  added  to  their  fear  that  some  evil  had  hap- 
pened to  their  child.  ]\Iary  was  so  troubled  that  she  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep.  She  never  before  knew  how  much  she 
loved  her  boy.  Could  it  be  that  the  angels  had  forgotten 
him,  and  would  leave  him  to  some  dreadful  fate  ?  Had  he 
been  saved  from  the  cruel  Herod,  by  that  long  flight  into 
Egypt,  only  now  to  be  crushed  to  death  in  the  crowd,  or  to 
be  stolen  by  one  of  the  robber  bands  that  hung  around  the 
city,  and  carried  off  where  she  should  never  hear  of  him 
again  ?     Was  this,  the  "  sword  "  that  good  old  Simeon  had 
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jtolcl  her  sliould  pierce  her  soul  ?  Ah,  how  sudden  was  the 
stroke,  and  how  sharp  the  pahi  ! 

Two  days  were  passed  in  this  terrible  suspense.  The 
boy  was  lost,  and  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  The 
friends  with  whom  he  had  staid  in  Jerusalem  supposed 
that  he  had  started  with  his  parents.  He  had  told  no  one 
where  he  was  going ;  and  he  had  not  come  back  to  eat  or 
sleep  at  their  house.  There  were  no  such  arrangements  in 
Jerusalem  as  now  exist  in  large  cities,  for  finding  lost  chil- 
dren by  the  help  of  the  newspapers  and  the  police  ;  and 
every  moment  of  delay  made  it  less  and  less  likely  that  they 
should  get  any  tidings  of  the  boy.  But  througli  all  the 
weary  hours  there  was  something  deep  in  Clary's  heart  that 
told  her  she  should  find  him,  that  he  had  been  sent  into  the 
world  for  some  great  good,  and  no  evil  should  befall  him ; 
and,  though  broken  down  with  sorrow,  she  kept  on  seeking. 

But  where  was  Jesus  all  this  while  ?  Searching  for  his 
parents  ?  Or,  learning  that  they  had  started  for  home,  was 
he  trying  to  find  some  new  party  with  which  to  go  to  Naz- 
areth? Or  Avas  he  wandering  about  to  see  the  strange 
sights  of  the  city,  so  filled  with  a  child's  wonder  that  he  did 
not  realize  he  was  alone  and  lost?  No.  It  was  not 
carelessness,  nor  curiosity,  that  had  kept  him  back,  but  tlie 
love  of  knowledge.  For  he  had  found  a  new  school,  where 
he  could  go  and  sit  by  the  hour,  and  hear  Avisc  men  talk, 
and  ask  questions  for  himself.     Around  the  temple,  in  what 
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was  called  tlie  outer  court,  were  cloisters  open  ou  the  inner 
side,  but  roofed  over  for  protection  against  the  weather. 
These  cloisters  were  divided  into  halls  of  various  sizes  ;  and 
here  the  great  Jewish  rabbis,  or  teachers,  would  give  instruc- 
tion to  all  who  chose  to  hear.  The  mode  of  teaching  was 
much  like  that  which  Socrates  used  with  the  youth  of 
Athens.  The  teacher  would  give  a  short  lecture  upon  some 
subject,  and  tixen  ask  questions  about  it,  or  answer  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  him.  Sometimes  he  would  begin 
by  asking  a  question  ;  and  this  would  lead  to  a  conversation 
or  discussion  in  which  all  present  might  take  part.  Here  a 
scholar  could  sit  a  whole  day,  talking  with  one  teacher  and 
another ;  and,  in  the  warm  weather,  could  even  sleep  in 
the  porch  over  night,  as  people  in  Palestine  were  accus- 
tomed in  summer  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.'  There  was 
nothing  strange  in  a  boy  twelve  years  old  being  among 
the  learners  at  these  meetings  in  the  temple-porch,  and 
nothing  forward  in  his  asking  questions.  Indeed,  a  teacher 
would  be  very  likely  to  put  questions  to  a  bright-looking 
boy  standing  by,  to  fnid  out  how  much  lie  had  learned  at 
home  and  at  school.  From  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  we  learn 
that  Socrates  often  began  his  discussions  of  philosophy  and 
morals  by  asking  questions  of  a  youth.  A  boy  brought  up 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  wise  men  was  taught  Bible 

^  At  Joppa,  one  warm  night,  my  host  sent  me  to  sleep  on  the  flat  roof 
of  the  house,  as  the  most  comfortable  place. 
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lessons  and  Jewish  history  at  school  from  six  years  old  to 
ten ;  then  he  began  to  study  the  books  which  the  learned 
doctors  had  written  upon  the  Jewish  law.  At  twelve  he 
was  thought  to  be  old  enough  to  come  to  the  temple-service, 
and  take  part  in  the  duties  of  a  Jew,  and  also  to  study  the 
hard  questions  which  were  discussed  by  the  rabbis.  And 
there  was  Jesus  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  these 
great  teachers  of  the  law,  "  hearing  them,  and  asking  them 
questions."  ^  He  was  just  at  that  age  when  a  well-bred  and 
well-behaved  boy  is  neither  too  forward  nor  too  bashful,  — 
gentle  and  respectful  in  his  manners,  but  eager  to  learn,  and 
pleased  at  being  talked  to  by  persons  to  whom  he  looks  up 
as  so  much  older  and  wiser  than  himself. 

The  answers  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  questions  of  the 
rabbis  were  so  wise  and  deep  that  all  that  heard  him  were 
astonished  at  his  understanduig.  By  degrees  quite  a  crowd 
drew  together  to  the  hall  where  this  conversation  was  going 
on,  and  stood  waiting  to  see  whether  the  young  stranger 
would  not  be  puzzled  by  some  hard  questions,  or  to  hear 
what  bright  questions  he  would  next  put  to  the  rabbis. 
Just  at  this  moment  his  parents,  tired  and  sad  with  their 
fruitless  search,  came  in  at  that  side  of  the  temple,  and, 
seeing  the  crowd,  went  up,  and  found  their  boy.  ''  They 
were  amazed ;  "  for  they  had  no  thought  of  finding  him  in 
the  temple,  but  had  come  in  hope   of  meeting  some  friend 

1  Luke  ii.  40. 
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who  had  seen  him,  and  to  pray  that  God  would  guide  them 
to  their  lost  child.  His  mother  did  not  stop  to  take  in  what 
was  going  on  around  her,  nor  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  admira- 
tion of  others  for  her  son :  she  took  no  notice  of  the  crowd 
of  strangers,  or  of  the  learned  doctors.  All  the  grief  that 
for  two  days  had  been  swelling  in  her  heart  now  Inirst 
forth  in  a  cry  of  reproof,  which  yet  was  not  anger,  hut  the 
anguish  of  love.  Her  sorrow  must  have  vent  before  she 
could  give  place  to  her  sudden  joy.  "  Son,"  she  said,  "  why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowing."  ^ 

Now,  Jesus  had  no  thought  of  neglecting  his  parents.  He 
had  not  disobeyed  them,  nor  run  away  from  them  :  only  he 
had  been  so  fascinated  with  talking  with  these  learned  men, 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  home  nor  of  any  thing  else. 
A  Jewish  boy  was  brought  up  to  reverence  his  teachers.  It 
was  a  saying,  "  You  should  revere  the  teacher  even  more 
than  your  father.  Your  father  only  brought  you  into  this 
world :  the  teacher  shows  the  way  into  the  next."  But, 
besides  this  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  new,  strange  feeling  had 
begun  to  stir  within  his  soul,  drawing  him  toward  God  as 
his  Father,  whom  above  all  others  he  must  love,  obey, 
and  serve.  "What  he  had  learned  from  his  mother's  lips  and 
in  his  infant  prayers,  what  had  seemed  to  him  so  near  in 
God's  talking  with  Abraham  and  Moses,  what  he  had  so 

1  Luke  ii.  40. 
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often  thought  and  dreamed  about  with  a  childish  wonder,  as 
he  sat  upon  the  hill-top  at  Nazareth,  or  strolled  alone  in  the 
woods,  now  came  to  him  as  real,  —  that  he  was  "  the  Son  of 
God,"  and  must  follow  the  voice  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 
He  had  been  taught  at  home  to  look  upon  Joseph  as  his 
father ;  and  his  mother  had  just  said,  "  Thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  thee :  "  but  he  felt  a  drawing  of  his  heart 
toward  God,  so  near,  so  close,  that  he  spoke  of  God  as  his 
real,  his  only  father ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  relation 
with  heaven  must  guide  and  rule  his  life  on  earth.  What 
God  delights  in  is  truth  and  love  and  goodness  among  men  ; 
and,  young  as  he  was,  Jesus  felt  that  he  must  be  doing  in 
the  world  that  which  God  delights  in,  must  make  a  begin- 
ning by  speaking  of  and  seeking  after  holy  things  in  his 
Father's  house,  "must  be  about  his  Father's  business."  ^ 

Since  the  wonders  at  Bethlehem,  so  long  a  time  had 
passed  in  the  quiet,  every-day  life  at  Nazareth,  that  the 
parents  of  Jesus  could  not  understand  the  full,  deep  mean- 
ing of  what  he  now  said.  But  it  was  not  said  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  off  their  authority.  There  was  no 
pride  in  the  heart  of  this  loving  bo}^  who  had  been  so 
admired  by  the  rabbis.  Our  Father  in  heaven  has  taught 
us  to  love  and  honor  him  in  loving  and  honoring  our  earthly 
parents.  And  so  Jesus  at  once  left  the  new  school  in  the 
temple,  that  had  so  much  charmed  him,  and  the  people  who 

1  Luke  ii.  49. 
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were  so  ready  to  praise  him,  and  went  back  to  the  little 
home  at  Nazareth  with  his  parents,  and  there  "  was  subject 
unto  them,"  ^  living  with  them  in  all  the  loving  devotion  of 
a  child.  Yet  all  the  while  his  soul  grew  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  new  life,  so  that  every  one  remarked  how  he 
increased  in  wisdom  and  in  grace  as  he  grew  in  years. 

Mary  forgot  nothing  that  happened  to  Jesus,  and  nothing 
that  was  said  to  her  about  him.  She  kept  all  in  her  heart ; 
but,  now  that  her  wonder  and  hope  were  so  awakened  by 
this  scene  in  the  temple,  she  must  keep  on  waiting  in  silent 
faith.  The  divine  life  had  blossomed  in  her  son  :  she  must 
wait  almost  twenty  years  for  the  perfect  fruit. 

1  Luke  ii.  51. 
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Fae  up  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Holy  Land,  fed 
by  the  snows  on  the  summit  of  the  great  Mount  Hermon, 
and  by  rivulets  and  fountains  from  all  sides  of  the  valleys 
round  about,  rises  the  famous  river  of  the  Bible,  the  Jordan, 
which  makes  its  way  through  marshes,  lakes,  and  gorges  of 
the  mountains,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  river  is 
winding  and  full  of  rapids,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  by 
boats ;  and  though  in  some  parts  its  valley  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, in  others  it  is  wild  and  barren,  or  the  banks  are 
lined  with  cane-brakes  which  are  the  home  of  beasts  of 
prey.  But  though  of  no  use  for  commerce,  and  now  but 
little  used  for  agriculture,  the  Jordan  is  celebrated  as  a 
sacred  river.  To  the  Jews  it  marked  the  boundary  between 
the  desert  and  the  promised  land  ;  and  to  the  Christian  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  river  of  death,  that  divides  him  from  his 
heavenly  home.  Abraham  and  Jacob  crossed  the  Jordan  in 
their  pilgrimages ;  Joshua  and  Elijah  divided  its  stream  by  a 
miracle  ;  in  its  waters  Jesus  was  baptized  ;  and  its  chief  lake 
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was  the  scene  of  many  of  his  discourses  and  of  his  mighty 
works. 

But  how  came  Jesus  to  be  baptized  in  this  river,  or  to  be 
baptized  at  all  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  in  his  infancy  he 
had  been  consecrated  to  God  by  all  the  forms  required  in 
the  law  ?  The  Jews  had  certain  ceremonies  in  which  water 
was  sprinkled  upon  persons  or  things  as  a  sign  of  religious 
cleansing.  Thus,  when  the  Levites  were  set  apart  to  their 
ofQce,  the  "  water  of  purifying  "  was  sprinkled  upon  them, 
to  make  them  clean.^ 

So,  when  one  had  touched  a  dead  body,  he  was  regarded 
as  unclean,  or  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifices,  until  he  was 
sprinkled  with  "the  water  of  separation,"  which  was  also 
called  "  a  purification  for  sin."  ^  In  later  times  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  added  very  much  to  these  uses  of  water  for 
sacred  ceremonies.  They  gave  a  religious  meaning  to  the 
washing  of  cups  and  pots,  of  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables, 
or  the  couches  upon  which  they  reclined  at  their  meals  ;  ^ 
and  they  insisted  that  foreigners  who  embraced  the  Jewish 
religion  should  be  baptized.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  custom  for  a  great  prophet  or  a  reformer  to  baptize  his 
followers  as  a  sign  that  they  received  his  teachings,  and 
meant  to  put  away  their  sins  and  begin  a  new  life.     Such  a 

1  Num.  viii.  7.  This  was  literally  called  "sin-water;"  that  is, 
water  used  as  a  sign  of  washing  away  sin,  and  thus  making  fit  for  the 
sacred  office  of  Levite. 

2  Num.  xix.  9,  13,  17,  18.  »  Mark  vii.  4,  8. 
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prophet  and  reformer  was  John  the  Baptist,  whose  father 
was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Zacharias,  and  whose  mother 
was  Elisabeth,  the  cousin  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
This  John  had  been  brought  up  very  strictly  according  to 
the  sect  of  the  Nazarites,  who  never  tasted  Avine  nor  strong 
drink,  never  had  their  hair  cut,  and  never  mingled  in  the 
pleasures  of  social  life.^  He  was  born  in  a  village  of  Judea, 
upon  the  border  of  the  wilderness ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
grown  up  a  good  deal  like  a  hermit,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  the  desert,  in  meditation  and  prayer.^  This  wilder- 
ness was  not  a  great  waste  of  sand,  but  a  region  of  rocks 
and  mountains,  lying  along  the  western  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  there  was  too  little  soil  and  water  for  farming  ; 
but  good  pasture  was  to  be  found  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
valleys.  There  were  few  villages  or  settlements  in  this 
region  ;  but  the  number  of  people  employed  in  taking  care 
of  flocks  was  large  enough  to  cause  quite  a  stir  in  the  land 
when  John  first  appeared  among  them  as  a  prophet ;  and 
their  reports  of  his  preaching  reached  Jerusalem,  and  drew 
croAvds  from  the  city  to  hear  him.  John  had  the  dress  and 
the  manners  of  one  of  the  old  prophets.  He  wore  a  long 
robe  woven  of  camel's  hair,  which  was  fastened  about  his 
waist  with  a  girdle  of  leather ;  and  he  lived  upon  the  honey 
which  he  gathered  from  the  hives  of  wild  bees  in  the  rocks 
and  trees,  and  upon  locusts  such  as  at  this  day  are  cooked 
and  eaten  by  the  Arabs  in  the  same  region. 

1  Num.  vi.  2  Luke  i.  80. 
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At  that  time  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  Messiah 
was  soon  to  appear;  and  as  it  was  also  predicted  that  a 
prophet  like  Elijah  should  go  before  him,  when  John  began 
to  preach  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,  and 
to  call  upon  the  people  to  repent,  his  bold  and  earnest 
manner,  and  Ms  strong  and  faithful  words,  led  many  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  prophet  Elijah  come  again  from 
heaven :  indeed,  not  a  few  imagined  that  he  must  be  the 
Christ.  But  John  himself  told  the  people  that  Christ  was 
yet  to  come,  that  he  would  soon  appear,  and  would  search 
their  hearts  and  lives,  even  as  the  wind  sweeps  over  the 
threshing-floor,  and  sifts  out  the  straw  from  the  wheat; 
even  as  the  fire  burns  up  the  chaff  when  the  wind  has  thus 
blown  it  away.^ 

The  Jews  were  hoping  for  a  Messiah  who  should  be  a 
great  king  and  warrior,  who  should  drive  the  Romans  out 
of  the  land,  and  make  their  own  nation  free  and  rich  and 
powerful :  but  John  taught  that  Christ  would  come  to  cast 
out  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  to  set  up  tlie  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  their  hearts  ;  to  search  for  the  true  friends  of 
God,  who  b}-  their  faitli  and  piety  showed  themselves  the 
children  of  Abraham ;  and  that  they  must  prepare  for  his 
coming  by  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  leading  good  lives, 
honest,  true,  faithful,  and  kind  to  the  poor.^  Preaching  in 
this  manner,  John  went  from  place  to  place,  until  he  came  to 

1  Matt.  iii.  11,  12.  «  Mark  i.  4. 
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the  River  Jordan  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  city  of  Jericho. 
Great  crowds  had  followed  him  all  along  the  way,  and  new 
people  came  also  from  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  ;  for  at  this 
point  the  river  was  so  shallow  that  it  could  commonly  be 
crossed  on  foot  by  a  ford.  Here  many  confessed  their  sins, 
and  were  baptized.  But  though  John  had  gathered  such  a 
multitude  of  disciples,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  reformer, 
he  did  not  once  attempt  to  turn  the  popular  excitement  to 
his  own  account,  but  refused  the  titles  and  honors  that  the 
people  were  ready  to  bestow  upon  him,  saying,  "  There 
Cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  me,  the  latcliet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose.  I  indeed 
have  baptized  you  with  water;  but  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost."  ^  It  was  the  duty  of  a  servant,  when 
a  guest  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  house,  to  take  off  his 
sandals,  and  wipe  off  the  dust  from  his  feet ;  but  such  was 
the  reverence  of  John  for  the  Messiah,  that  he  felt  himself 
unworthy  even  to  touch  his  sacred  person  in  the  humblest 
task  of  a  servant. 

After  preaching  in  Judea,  and  baptizing  at  tlie  lower 
ford,  John  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  went  up  toward  Galilee, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ford  where  Jacob  had  passed 
over  the  river  with  his  family.  At  this  point,  Jesus  came 
to  him  to  be  baptized.  Though  John  and  Jesus  were 
cousins,  they  had  hved  far  apart,  each   in   his   own   quiet 

1  Mark  i.  7,  8. 
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way,  and,  it  would  seem,  had  never  before  met ;  or,  if  John 
had  already  met  Jesus  personally,  he  had  not  seen  in  him 
any  thing  that  answered  to  his  own  notion  of  the  Messiah. 
Yet  doubtless  his  mother  had  told  him  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  had  happened  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  before  and 
after  his  birth  ;  and  now,  when  he  saw  his  cousin  approach- 
ing, the  feeling  that  this  was  indeed  the  Messiah  became 
so  clear  and  strong,  that  John  at  first  declined  to  baptize 
him ;   desiring,  rather,    to   receive   a   blessing   from   Jesus. 
But  Jesus  was  careful  to    comply  with  all  good  religious 
customs ;  and,  since  the  baptism  of  John  was  the  mark  of 
a  holy  reformation,  he   insisted  upon  being  baptized  as  an 
open  sign  of  consecration  to  his  new  work.     As  Jesus  went 
up  out  of  the  river,  a  dove  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
very  depths  of  heaven  hovered  over  him,  and  alighted  upon 
his  head ;  and  John,  who  stood  wondering  at  this  beautiful 
sight,  heard   a   voice   from   heaven,    saying,    "This   is   my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." '     And  then  he 
perceived  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  chosen  this  gentle  bird 
as   a  sign  of  his   own    peace    and   purity   and   grace   that 
should  consecrate  the  head  of  Jesus,  and  fill  his  ministry 
with  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

After  such  a   sign,  John   felt   sure   that  Jesus   was   the 
promised  Messiah;    but  the  words   in  which    he    declared 
this   must  have  sounded  strangely  to  the  crowds   that  he 
1  Matt.  iii.  17;  Mark  i.  10,  11;  Luke  iii.  21,  22;  John  i.  32. 
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had    warned  to  make   ready  for   the   kingdom   of  heaven. 

Here  was  the  Messiah  of  the  prophets ;  here  was  the  son  of 

David,  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;   here  was   the   Lord 

from  heaven  in  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  man,  as   Daniel 

and  Ezekiel  had  seen  him  in  their  visions  ;    here  was  the 

Son   of   God.     All  this  was  now  clear  to  John.     Yet,  in 

pointing  out  Jesus  as  the   Christ,  he  did  not  say,  "  This  is 

the   conqueror   who   shall    deliver   Israel;"    "This    is    the 

king  who  shall  restore  the  throne  of  David  :  "  but,  in  words 

as  gentle  as  the  voice  of  the  dove,  this  stern  prophet  of  the 

wilderness  now   said,    "  Behold  the   Lamb    of   God,  which 

taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world !  "  ^     Like  the  promise  of 

the  angel  to  Mary,  like  the  announcement  of  the  angels  to 

the  shepherds,  like  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  in  the  temple, 

these  words  of  John   marked  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the 

world,  the  Saviour  through  the  sacrifice  of   himself,  even 

as  the  lamb  was  daily  sacrificed  in  the  temple.     John  could 

rebuke  sin  ;  but  Jesus  would  redeem  from  sin.     John  could 

say,  "  Repent,  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  : "     Jesus 

would  say,  "  Believe,  and  be  saved."     And  the  most  gentle 

creatures  that  God  has  made,  the  dove  and  the  lamb,  were 

the  symbols  of  that  ministry  of  mercy  that  should  draw  a 

sinful  world  into  the  kingdom  of  love,  which  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven. 

1  John  i.  29. 
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Jestts  was  about  to  go  forth  into  the  world  as  the 
teacher  of  truth ;  but,  to  know  the  reahty  of  truth,  one 
must  have  wrestled  with  doubt.  Jesus  was  to  lead  men  to 
faith  in  God  ;  but,  to  know  the  strength  of  faith,  one  must 
have  known  the  weakness  of  fear.  Jesus  was  to  recover 
men  from  sin ;  but,  to  know  the  power  of  virtue,  one  must 
have  felt  the  power  of  temptation.  And  just  such  a  trial 
of  his  own  faith  in  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of 
his  power  to  resist  evil,  came  to  Jesus  before  he  appeared 
in  pu])lic  as  the  Messiah.  That  divine  Spirit,  which  at 
his  baptism  had  consecrated  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  now 
moved  him  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  and  stay  there  alone 
until  God  should  show  him  how  to  begin  his  work. 

The  same  wild,  broken,  thinly-peopled  country  which 
forms  "  the  wilderness  of  Judea,"  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  extends  north  of  Jericho,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  is  there  marked  by  barren  and  rugged 
mountains  of  white  limestone.      One  of   these,  north-west 
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of  Jericho,  to  the  left  of  the  road  in  going  down  from  Jeru- 
salem, a  steep  mountain  which  rises  some  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  some  as  the 
place  to  which  Jesus  now  went ;  and,  in  reference  to  his  fast 
of  forty  days,  it  is  called  Quarantania.  Of  course  we  cannot 
know  the  very  spot  in  the  wilderness  at  which  this  scene  of 
his  life  took  place  ;  but  it  was  certainly  in  that  lone  and 
dreary  region  along  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Jordan.  Mark 
says  that  he  was  "  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  "  in  a  place  remote 
from  the  dwellings  of  men,  and  where  the  wildness  and 
loneliness  of  nature  were  broken  only  by  the  roaring  of 
beasts  of  prey.  Here  he  was  exposed  to  physical  perils 
and  fears,  without  the  comfort  of  human  sympath}^  As 
he  heard  the  beasts  prowling  around  the  cave  in  which  he 
slept,  he  must  have  known  that  most  painful  feeling  of 
lonehness  and  danger  by  night. 

Yet  Jesus  was  so  absorbed  with  spiritual  things,  so  taken 
up  with  prayer  and  with  thoughts  of  God  and  of  his  new 
work,  that  he  was  not  lonesome,  and  hardly  felt  the  want 
of  natural  food.  There  are  cases  on  record  of  persons  who 
have  gone  for  more  than  forty  days  Avithout  eating  or 
drinking  ;  ^  and  we  know  that  a  great  sorrow  or  a  great  joy, 
or  any  strong  excitement  of  the  nerves,  Avill  cause  one  to 
forget  his  bodily  wants.  Indeed,  we  hardly  know  the  full 
power  of  will  or  spirit  over  the  body,  either  to  subdue  or 
*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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to  sustain  it.  It  was  certainly  possible  for  Jesus  to  have 
been  so  lifted  up  and  strengthened  by  his  spiritual  feelings 
and  desires,  that  through  all  these  days  he  literally  "  did 
eat  nothing."  ^  But  the  story  does  not  require  us  to  take 
this  literally ;  for  it  is  said  of  John  that  "  he  came  neither 
eating  nor  drinking :  "  ^  he  did  not  depend,  like  other  men, 
upon  regular  food,  but  "  lived  upon  locusts  and  wild  honey  " 
that  he  picked  up  in  the  wilderness.  And  so  this  fasting 
of  Jesus  may  mean  only  that  he  lived  without  regular 
and  sufficient  food,  picking  up  such  roots  and  berries  as  he 
might  find  in  the  wilderness,  never  tasting  bread  or  meat 
for  forty  days.^  This  would  answer  to  the  idea  of  fasting 
as  often  given  in  the  Bible,  and  to  the  word  used  by  Mat- 
thew. But,  if  we  take  Luke's  words  to  mean  that  he  really 
did  eat  nothing  at  all,  then  we  maj^  fall  back  upon  the 
power  of  the  spirit,  when  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  to  hold  in 
check  the  appetites  of  the  body,  so  that  these  hardly  come 
into  mind. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  say  that  this  fasting  of  Jesus  was 
a  miracle ;  that  he  was  kept  alive  without  food,  by  the 
special  power  of  God.'  But  the  Evangelists  do  not  speak  of 
the  fasting  as  a  miracle;  and  why  should  we?  Here  is  a 
case  for  the  caution  given  in  Chapter  VII.,  —  not  to  invent  a 
miracle  to  explain  a  difficulty,  when  the  Bible  itself  does 

1  Luke  iv.  2.  2  Matt.  xi.  18. 

*  Fortij  is  often  used  in  the  Bible  as  a  rouud  number;  as  we  now  say 
"  a  dozen,"  or  "  twenty." 
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not  present  tlie  fact  as  supernatural.  This  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  autliority  of  real  miracles,  when  the  Bible  does  set 
these  before  us  to  command  our  faith.  Now,  the  Bible  gives 
us  good  reasons  for  not  supposing  that  the  fasting  of  Jesus 
was  a  miracle.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that  "  angels  minis- 
tered unto  him  ;  "  but  this  was  not  till  after  he  had  fasted 
for  forty  days,  and  had  resisted  the  Tempter  alone,  and  in 
the  faintness  of  his  hunger.  The  Apostle  Paul  teaches  that 
"in  all  things"  Jesus  was  "made  like  unto  his  brethren, 
that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest,"  — 
might  have  a  real  and  tender  sympathy  with  us  ;  "  for  in 
that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to 
succor  them  that  are  tempted."  ^  Now,  Jesus  was  not  like 
us,  did  not  feel  as  we  do,  did  not  suffer  as  we  do,  if  in  his 
temptation  he  was  all  the  while  kept  up  by  miraculous 
power.  We  have  no  such  power  given  nor  promised  to  us 
to  resist  hunger,  or  any  other  form  of  trial  or  suffering  ;  and 
therefore  what  Jesus  did  Ijy  miracle  could  give  no  example 
nor  aid  to  us  who  cannot  hope  for  miracles  in  our  behalf. 
If  this  scene  in  the  wilderness  was  all  a  miracle,  we  could 
look  upon  it  with  wonder  and  reverence  ;  but  we  could  not 
look  to  it  for  help  and  strength.  But  we  can  look  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  help  us  to  overcome  weakness,  temptation, 
and  evil ;  and  if,  in  his  great  temptation,  Jesus  is  set  before 
us  truly,  as  a  man  fighting  with  the  Devil  by  this  same  help 

1  Heb.  ii.  17,  18. 
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of  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  we  can  look  to  him  for  sympathy 
and  aid.  And  this,  again,  is  what  Paul  teaches :  "  for  we 
have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feehng  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are^  yet  without  sin."  ^  At  the  first,  the  mind  of  Jesus 
was  so  filled  with  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  world,  and  with 
the  feeling  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  even  the  want 
of  bodily  food  was  forgotten,  as  in  a  dream,  when  the  spirit 
seems  to  move  and  act  without  the  body.  The  warmth  of 
the  climate  in  the  dry  season  made  it  safe  for  him  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air :  yet  he  had  no  bed  but  the  naked  rock,  or 
the  hard  floor  of  some  mountain  cave,  with  a  stone  for  his 
pillow. 

After  thirty  years  of  waiting  in  his  humble  home,  Jesus 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  show  himself  as  the 
teacher  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  We  remember,  that, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  feeling  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God  was  so  strong  in  him  that  he  then  wanted  to  "  be  about 
his  Father's  business."  From  that  time  he  had  lived  quietly 
in  Joseph's  shop  and  at  Mary's  side,  waiting  for  the  day 
when  he  should  begin  in  public  the  great  work  for  which 
he  knew  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world ;  but,  now  that  the 
Spirit  had  declared  him  to  be  "  the  Son  of  God,"  he  felt  that 
he  must  enter  in  earnest  upon  his  Father's  business,  and 
make  it  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 

1  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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sent  him.^  But  how  to  begin  was  the  question.  We  have 
seen  what  a  fever  the  people  were  in  about  the  Messiah ; 
how  they  were  running  after  John  the  Baptist,  expecting 
that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  the  Christ ;  and  we  know  that 
the  Jews  were  ready  for  any  leader  who  should  promise  to 
drive  out  the  Romans  from  their  country,  and  to  set  up  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

To  raise  the  old  flag  of  Judah  as  the  true  heir  to  the 
throne  of  David  ;  to  take  advantage  of  the  restless  feeling 
of  the  times  ;  to  bring  forward  the  signs  and  wonders  of 
his  birth  and  calling,  and  the  prophecies  of  his  kingdom  ; 
to  draw  a  crowd  of  followers,  to  drill  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  then  lead  them  up  to  take  Jerusalem  from  the 
Romans,  —  all  this  would  have  been  just  what  the  people 
were  looking  for,  and  would  have  liked,  in  their  Messiah ; 
and  this  might  have  been  done  suddenly  with  some  show 
of  success.  No  doubt  Jesus  thought  of  this  while  school- 
ing himself  in  the  desert  to  the  slow  and  patient  work  of 
founding  a  kingdom  of  truth  and  love  by  preaching  and 
by  suffering.  The  very  air  was  full  of  suggestions  and 
occasions  for  one  who  felt  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  to 
make  himself  king.  And,  while  every  thing  was  ripe  for 
such  a  move,  the  Devil  tried  to  tempt  Jesus  to  make  a  bold 
stroke  for  the  favor  of  the  people,  by  showing  off  his  power 
as  "  the  Son  of  God." 

^  John  iv.  34. 
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First  the  Tempter  assailed  liim  through  hunger,  which, 
after  so  many  days  of  suspense,  now  suddenly  seized  upon 
him  with  terrible  pangs.  Men  who  have  suffered  hunger  in 
the  desert,  or  by  shipwreck,  or  in  times  of  famine,  say  that 
the  craving  after  food  is  as  if  some  living  creature  was 
gnawing  at  the  stomach  ;  and  at  last  this  makes  the  sufferer 
as  fierce  as  a  tiger  to  devour  any  tiling  that  may  come  in 
his  way.  In  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  1871,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
were  eaten  by  the  starving  people  ;  in  the  famine  in  Persia, 
in  1872,  not  only  these,  but  toads  and  serpents,  and  even 
corpses,  were  devoured  ;  and,  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  it  is  said  that  mothers  ate  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
children.  As  Jesus,  famishing  for  bread,  hunted  among 
the  rocks  for  something  to  stay  the  craving  of  his  stomach, 
or,  fainting  from  weakness,  lay  down  upon  the  bare  ground, 
ready  to  die  of  hunger,  the  Tempter  put  these  thoughts  into 
his  head:  "Are  you  not  the  Son  of  God?  Have  you  not 
felt  this  since  you  were  twelve  years  old?  And,  on  the 
day  of  your  baptism,  did  not  a  voice  from  heaven  declare 
this  to  you  and  John  ?  Why  should  the  Son  of  God  die 
of  hunger?  Has  he  not  power  over  every  thing  in  the 
world?  Can  he  not  work  a  miracle  to  save  his  Hfe?  Or 
is  there,  after  all,  a  mistake  ?  How  easy  it  woidd  be  to 
prove  what  has  been  said!  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  Thus  did 
Satan  work  upon  the  feelings  of  Jesus,  as  he  lay  there 
weak,  weary,  suffering,  helpless  with  hunger. 
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But,  if  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  had  come  into  the 
■world  to  live  as  a  man,  and  to  show  men  how  to  live ;  and 
the  first  duty  of  a  son  was  obedience  to  his  father.  He 
remembered  how  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  "  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  To  make  food  for  himself  by 
working  a  miracle,  would  be  to  distrust  the  providence  of 
God  in  caring  for  him  as  a  weak  and  needy  man.  Other 
men  could  not  turn  stones  into  bread  to  save  themselves 
from  starving ;  and,  if  he  would  be  the  teacher  and  leader 
of  men,  then  as  a  man  Jesus  must  stand  in  his  lot,  and 
show  an  example  of  patience  under  suffering.  Besides,  to 
satisfy  our  bodily  wants,  is  not  the  chief  thing  for  which 
we  should  hve.  The  wants  of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul 
are  far  higher  and  nobler ;  and  though  the  body  must  be 
rightly  cared  for,  and  kept  in  health,  and  we  must  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  if  we  would  be  in  the  best  condition  to 
think,  or  even  to  jjray,  yet  we  must  learn  to  subdue  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  nature  to  what  seems  to  be  our  duty 
to  God,  and  so  make  it  our  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will 
of  our  Father  in  heaven.  Thus  Jesus  taught  us  that  to 
suffer  hunger,  and  meekly  to  wait  for  God  to  send  relief, 
looking  to  our  Father  to  give  us  our  daily  bread,  was  far 
better  than  to  set  up  our  own  pride  or  self-will  in  relieving 
ourselves  without  looking  to  God,  and  by  a  selfish  use  of 
means  and  powers  given  for  quite  another  purpose. 
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The  Tempter  now  put  it  into  the  mind  of  Jesus  to  show 
himself  as  the  Son  of  God  by  making  a  disphay  of  his 
power  before  the  crowds  who  were  always  gathered  around 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  people  were  expecting  their 
Messiah  to  appear  in  some  strange  and  startling  way,  and 
were  looking  for  "  a  sign  from  heaven."  What  if  he  should 
go  and  plant  himself  upon  the  highest  point  of  the 
temple,  —  where  he  must  soon  cbaw  the  notice  of  crowds 
in  the  courts  of  the  building  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
— and  then,  while  all  were  gazing,  should  suddenly  sail 
down  among  them  through  the  air !  Had  not  God  said, 
"He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee;  and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone  "?^  and  could  he  not  trust 
such  a  promise  in  the  very  act  of  showing  the  people  that 
the  Son  of  God  had  come  to  set  up  his  kingdom  ?  What 
a  sensation  such  an  appearance  would  make !  How  imme- 
diate would  be  its  effect  in  rallying  the  people  around  the 
standard  of  their  new  king !  Yes :  but  this  would  be  a 
kingdom  of  outward  show,  not  of  inward  spiritual  power ; 
men  would  run  after  Jesus  with  proud  huzzas,  instead  of 
following  him  with  Immble  hearts ;  they  would  be  looking 
after  wonders,  instead  of  mending  their  ways.  God  had 
not  sent  him  to  set  up  such  a  kingdom  ;  and  though  he 
could  trust  God  to  protect  him  in    any  danger,  to    deliver 

1  Ps.  xci.  11,  12. 
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him  in  any  trouble,  it  was  also  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  ^  We  may  not  presume  upon 
God's  taking  care  of  us  when  we  rush  into  danger  without 
cause,  or  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  far  we  can  venture 
upon  providence.  A  bridge  built  by  the  laws  that  God 
has  written  in  nature  will  bear  a  railway  train  safe  acroi^s 
the  chasm  of  Niagara ;  but,  if  Blondin  chooses  blindfold  to 
drive  a  wheelbarrow  across  on  a  single  wire,  he  must  not 
look  for  the  hand  of  God  to  lead  him,  and  keep  him  from 
tumbling  into  the  abyss.  We  can  trust  God  to  take  care 
of  us  in  doing  whatever  he  fairly  requires  us  to  do,  though 
this  be  to  stand  in  a  furnace  of  fire,  or  to  lie  down  in  a 
den  of  lions ;  but  we  may  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  violate 
the  laws  of  God,  even  for  making  a  show  of  our  confidence 
in  him,  and  then  expect  him  to  reach  forth  his  hand,  and 
save  us  from  the  consequences  of  our  temerity.  So  Jesus 
taught  us  to  do  nothing  rashly,  even  in  God's  name ;  but  to 
seek  to  do  God's  will  in  God's  own  way.  It  is  the  golden 
motto  of  faith,  Thou  shalt  always  trusty  hut  never  tempt,  the 
Lord  thy  God. 

It  takes  hard  knocks  to  drive  the  Devil  away.  He  had 
kept  back  his  best  card ;  and,  though  twice  repelled,  he  grew 
the  more  presumptuous,  or  perhaps  the  more  desperate. 
From  the  higher  points  of  the  wilderness  in  which  Jesus 
then  was,  he  could  look  eastward   toward  the  seat  of  those 

1  Deut.  vi.  16. 
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great  empires,  which  under  the  names  of  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Parthians,  and  Medes,  had  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  southward,  where  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
by  letters,  science,  wealth,  and  dominion,  had  made  them- 
selves a  lasting  name ;  westward,  where  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine, then  a  province  of  Rome,  would  remind  him  how  that 
empire  was  stretching  its  all-conquering,  all-grasping  arms 
across  every  sea,  to  every  land.  And  now  there  came  to 
him  the  thought  of  a  world-wide  empire,  more  vast  and 
splendid  than  Alexander  had  dreamed  of  owning,  and  had 
died  in  winning.  But  here  Satan  unmasked  his  character 
and  purpose.  Himself  the  god  of  ambition,  the  ambitious 
must  serve  him  ;  himself  the  god  of  this  world,  those  who 
seek  worldly  power  and  grandeur  must  pay  homage  to  him  ; 
and,  as  the  vision  of  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them  "  passed  before  the  imagination  of  Jesus, 
Satan  said,  "  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me."  ^  Jesus  saw  that  such  thoughts 
were  of  the  Devil ;  though  his  own  eye  or  imagination  was 
the  screen  on  which  they  were  painted,  the  drawing,  the 
coloring,  were  from  tlie  hand  of  the  Tempter.  To  possess 
such  an  emf»ire,  to  wield  such  power,  to  have  such  a  name ! 
Ah,  but  this  would  be  to  abandon  the  very  kingdom  of 
God  which  he  had  been  sent  to  establish.  Filled  with  holy 
anger,  Jesus  turned  upon  the  Tempter,  and  said,  "  Get  thee 

iMatt.  iv.  9. 
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hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written,  Tiiou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  And  the  Devil 
left  him. 

How  the  Devil  came  and  went,  Jesus  did  not  tell  his 
disciples,  when  he  gave  them  the  story  of  his  temptation  ; 
or  at  least  tlie  Evangelists  are  silent  about  it. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  there  is  a  real,  living  spirit  of 
evil,  of  vast  powers  of  mischief,  called  Satan,  the  Devil,  the 
Tempter,  the  "Father  of  lies."  It  represents  him  as  able  to 
act  upon  the  minds  of  men,  by  suggesting  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  and  inciting  feelings  and  desires.  But  though 
the  Bible  speaks  of  Satan  as  a  personal  spirit,  thus  acting  in 
some  way  upon  the  human  spirit,  it  does  not  describe  him  as 
having  any  shape  visible  to  men.  No  such  appearance  is 
spoken  of  here ;  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  Satan  acted 
upon  the  mind  of  Jesus,  just  as  he  acts  upon  other  men, 
through  physical  longings  and  necessities,  through  visions, 
imaginations,  fancies,  hopes,  and  fears.  As  was  said  above, 
it  is  this  that  makes  the  temptation  of  such  value  as  a  lesson 
to  us ;  for  in  these  three  temptations,  addressed  to  the  bodily 
appetites  and  desires,  to  the  pride  of  display,  and  to  the 
love  of  power,  Jesus  was  "  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin  ;  "  ^  and  hence  he  is  able  to  help  us 
when  we  are  tempted,  by  his  example,  his  sympathy,  his 
spirit  of  grace  and  truth. 

1  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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Weak  and  faint  as  he  was  with  fasting,  this  inward 
struggle  must  have  left  Jesus  weaker  and  fainter  still.  But 
he  had  struggled  and  prevailed  as  a  man,  as  all  men  must 
struggle  and  prevail,  by  prayer  and  by  the  word  of  God ; 
and  this  conflict  and  victory  brought  him  to  so  high  a  frame 
of  pious  feeling,  that  to  his  spiritual  vision  the  air  Avas  now 
filled  with  angels  who  came  to  minister  to  him,^  —  not, 
indeed,  with  earthly  food,  such  as  the  ravens  had  brought 
to  Elijah  in  that  same  wilderness,  but  with  such  assurances 
of  his  Father's  love  and  approval,  as  were  to  his  soul  the 
bread  of  heaven,  and  the  water  of  life.  Thus  comforted 
and  strengthened  he  returned  to  the  outer  world,  to  eat  and 
drink,  to  teach  and  work,  to  go  freely  among  men  in  all 
conditions  of  temptation  and  of  sin,  that  he  might  impart 
to  them  the  inner  life  of  faith,  and  turn  them  "  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God." 

Note  on  Living  without  Food. — That  in  certain  forms  of 
disease,  and  especially  of  nervous  disease,  life  may  be  sustained 
for  a  long  period  without  the  taking  of  nourishment,  is  well  known 
to  every  plij-sician.  But  how  long  a  healthy  person  can  endure 
without  nourishment  of  any  kind,  is  an  unsettled  question,  depend- 
ing upon  age,  race,  constitution,  and  custom.  Hippocrates  fixed 
the  outside  limit  at  seven  days  ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  many 
well-established  facts. 

On  the  8th  October,  1835,  a  man  was  buried  in  a  coal-mine, 

1  Matt.  iv.  11. 
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at  Kilgiamie  in  Ajrsliire,  and  on  the  twenty-third  da}'  after  was 
got  out  alive,  though  during  this  time  he  had  had  no  nourishment, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  water,  and  less  than  half  an  ounce 
of  tobacco.     He  died,  however,  in  some  days  after  the  rescue. 

In  July,  1825,  an  artiller^'-man  deserted  from  Coblenz  ;  and  for 
forty-four  days  he  prolonged  his  life  in  the  woods  upon  whortle- 
berries alone.  He  was  found  in  a  very  reduced  state,  and  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  was  soon  restored.^ 

Death  usually  ensues  much  earlier  where  hunger  and  thirst  act 
together.  The  pain  of  thu'st  is  sooner  felt,  and  thirst  seizes  more 
strougl}'  upon  the  whole  organism  ;  so  that  one  who  takes  a  little 
water  can  endure  abstinence  from  solid  food  much  longer  than  one 
who  suffers  hunger  and  thirst  together.  Se\-cu  men  who  were 
floating  for  seventeen  days  upon  an  ice-flake  iu  the  open  sea  kept 
themselves  alive  upon  nothing  but  melted  sea-ice,  and  were  at  last 
rescued  b}-  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Bornholm.^  Cases  are 
not  infrequent  in  which  health}'  men  have  survived  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  da^'s  without  nom*ishment  of  any  sort ;  ^  but  there  are 
also  a  few  cases,  well  established,  of  such  endurance  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

A  Corsican  prisoner  bj-  the  name  of  Antonio  Viterbi,  who  was 
condemned  for  murder,  resoh'cd  to  starve  hitnself  to  death  before 

1  See  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  1836,  Xo.  10,  B.  XII.  H,  I,  p.  58,  for 
these  two  cases. 

^Ilufeland:  Journ.  d.  pr.  Heilk.,  March,  1811,  p.  116.  See  also  in 
Henke's  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Staatsarzeneikunde,  1837,  p.  358;  article  by 
Dr.  E.  Munchmeyer  of  Liiueburg. 

*  Griffith  :  Loudon  JNIed.  Journ.  vol.  xliii. 
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the  day  set  for  his  execution.  From  the  2d  of  December  until  the 
20th,  when  he  died,  he  took  no  food  whatever.  Occasionally  he 
would  wet  his  mouth ;  and  twice  (on  the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth 
day)  he  was  so  overcome  b}'  the  torments  of  thirst  that  he  drank 
a  little  water ;  but,  with  these  slight  exceptions,  he  endured 
with  unconquerable  fortitude  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thu'st  for 
eighteen  daj-s.^ 

In  1831  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Granien,  who  was 
condemned  to  be  executed  at  Toulouse,  starved  himself  to  death 
in  prison.  Neither  persuasion,  nor  threatening,  nor  force,  could 
bring  him  to  take  food  of  an}'  kind,  though  from  time  to  time  he 
would  take  a  little  water.     In  this  state  he  lived  sixtj'-three  days.'' 

A  woman  eighty  years  old,  in  the  Julius  Hospital  at  Wiirzburg, 
for  five  weeks  would  take  nothing  but  water,  and  died  at  last  in 
the  sixth  week.^ 

A  young  man,  who  had  resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death, 
lived  for  twenty -four  da3's  without  food,  taking  nothing  but  about 
two  quarts  of  water  daily. 

As  a  rule,  persons  who  are  laboring  under  some  medical 
disturbance  with  which  the  body  sympathizes  can  hold  out  longer 
without  sustenance  than  one  in  a  healthy  condition  of  body  and 
mind. 

A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  the  General-surgeon  Gerlach 
of  Koenigsberg,  of  a  musketeer,  Jerome  Tuskewitz  bj'  name,  who 

1  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Paris  and  Foublanque,  vol.  ii.  69-73. 
London,  1823. 

2  Ilenke's  Lehrb.  d.  goricht  Med.,  482. 
8  Ilufeland's  Jourii.,  17  vol.  2. 
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cut  off  the  index-finger  and  two  joints  of  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  in  order  to  escape  militar}'  duty.  He  was  believed 
to  be  a  little  out  of  his  head.  While  in  the  hospital,  he  was 
so  filled  with  the  teiTor  of  punishment  after  his  recover}'-,  that  he 
resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Two  or  three  times  he  was 
persuaded  to  take  nourishment  by  the  assurance  that  he  should 
not  be  punished  ;  but  his  fear  came  back,  and  at  last  he  persisted 
in  starving  himself  until  he  died.  He  was  in  the  hospital  four 
months ;  and  during  this  time  there  were  only  twent3^-four  days 
on  which  he  took  any  food ;  and  finally  he  went  for  thirty  days 
without  nourishment.^ 

In  1824  a  man  living  on  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  attempted  to 
cure  a  disease  of  the  eyes  b}^  protracted  fasting.  For  forty-seven 
days  he  took  no  kind  of  solid  food  ;  for  four  weeks  of  this  period 
he  took  only  pure  water,  with  the  exception  of  four  cups  of  weak 
tea  without  milk.-  For  other  cases,  consult  the  following 
authorities  upon  hunger :  — 

De  Fame;  Dissertatio:  ^milius  Nehmer,  1846.  Archives 
generales  de  Medecine,  t.  xxvii.  Two  cases  of  suicide  by  starv- 
ing :  one  died  on  the  sixtieth,  the  other  on  the  sixty-third  day. 

Henke :  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Staatsarzeneilmnde.  Traite  de 
Mudecine  Legale,  par  F.  J.  Fodere,  vol.  ii.     Paris,  1813. 

Lehrbuch  der  juristischen  Medicin,  von  Orfila,  uebersetzt  von 
Dr.  Gust.  Knipp.  2  Band.     Leipzig,  1849. 

Reynolds :   Discourse   upon  Prodigious  Abstinence.     London, 

^  Essays  of  Edinburg:  see  M.v.  p.  11. 

^  Dessen  and  Von  Griife's  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  part  3. 
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1669.  See  Bibliotheque  raisonnee  de  I'Europe,  1747,  vol.  xxxix. 
p.  248. 

Haller:  Physiolog.,  B.  \i. 

Percival:  Med.  Essays,  vol.  ii.  1790. 

Egron :  Considerations  sur  1' Abstinence ;  Theses  de  Paris, 
1815,  No.  22.  Pourcy :  L' Abstinence  de  1809,  No.  285.  Theses, 
1818,  No.  84.  Savigny :  Observation  sur  les  Effects  de  la  Faim  ; 
Naufrage  de  la  Meduse. 

Hufeland's  Journal,  1819,  B.  xlviii,  No.  3,  p.  95. 

Piorry :  De  1' Abstinence,  Arch,  de  Med.  1830.  Collard  de  Mar- 
tigny :  Eecherches  and  Journ.  de  Physiolog.  de  Magendie,  B.S.S. 
152-210. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JESTJS   BEGINS   HIS   WOEK. 

While  Jesus  was  in  the  desert,  John  continued  preaching 
and  baptizing  at  the  Jordan,  and  was  still  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  followers.  Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem, 
and  all  the  country  round  about,  people  kept  coming  and 
going  in  a  constant  stream.  Of  course  the  greater  part 
returned  to  their  homes  soon  after  being  baptized  ;  but  some 
remained  with  John,  to  hear  what  more  he  had  to  say  about 
the  new  kingdom,  and  thinking  that,  after  all,  he  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  Christ.  To  these  disciples  he  made  known  all 
that  he  knew  about  Jesus,  and  so  prepared  them  to  follow 
him  as  the  real  Christ,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear.  John 
must  have  wondered  where  Jesus  had  gone  after  his  baptism, 
and  why  he  hid  himself  so  long ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  one  knew  where  he  was  during  those  forty  days :  yet 
John  himself  had  spent  so  much  time  in  solitude,  that  he 
could  well  understand  how  Jesus  might  love  to  be  alone  in 
prayer  before  beginning  to  preach.  Besides,  John  already 
had  such  a  reverence  for  Jesus  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
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question  any  of  his  doings,  as  "  the  Son  of  God."  The 
first  thing  that  Jesus  did,  after  his  victory  over  Satan,  was 
to  go  and  look  up  John  where  he  had  left  him,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river ;  but  he  went  so  quietly  that  no  one  noticed 
him,  until  John  pointed  him  out  to  a  few  of  his  own  disci- 
ples. What  had  happened  to  him  in  the  desert  he  kept  as 
a  secret  of  his  own  heart,  until  in  after-days  he  confided  it 
to  his  chosen  friends,  as  a  token  of  his  sympathy  with  men 
in  their  temptations ;  but  John  was  already  taught  to  look 
upon  liim  as  the  Saviour  of  men  from  their  sins.  Jesus  had 
found  a  home  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  every  day  he  might 
be  seen  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  watch- 
ing the  people  who  came  to  John,  and  no  doubt  feeling 
compassion  for  them  as  they  caught  at  every  word  or  act 
that  seemed  to  promise  them  a  part  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah :  yet  he  said  nothing,  did  nothing,  to  draw  attention 
to  himself,  but  waited  for  the  first  gentle  opportunity  of 
revealing  his  own  grace  and  truth. 

One  day,  as  he  was  thus  walking,  two  of  John's  disciples, 
hearing  their  master  speak  the  praises  of  Jesus,  followed  him 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  intending  to  find  out  where  he 
lived :  as  the  custom  then  was,  by  thus  following  him  to  his 
home,  they  would  show  their  desire  to  become  his  disciples. 
Hearing  their  footsteps,  Jesus  turned,  and  said  to  them, 
"  What  seek  ye  ?  "  Though  their  hearts  were  full  of  the 
hope  tliat  he  would  make  himself  known  as  the  Messiah, 
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they  kept  back  the  feeling  that  was  uppermost,  and,  in  a 
modest  and  respectful  way,  inquired  of  Jesus  where  he 
lived,  calling  him  rabbi,  or  master,  and  thus  acknowledging 
him  as  a  teacher  or  a  prophet.  Jesus  at  once  invited  thera 
to  go  with  him  to  the  house  ;  and  there  they  spent  the  whole 
day,  listening  to  the  first  lessons  of  truth  given  by  the  Son 
of  God.  One  of  these  two  was  the  brother  of  that  Simon 
who  became  so  prominent  among  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
and  this  Andrew  showed  at  the  very  first  his  loving  and 
confiding  character  by  running  to  look  up  liis  brother,  telling 
him,  "  "We  have  found  the  Christ,"  ^  and  bringing  him  to 
Jesus.  Upon  seeing  Simon,  Jesus  gave  him  the  name  of 
Cephas,  or  Peter,  —  "  the  rock,"  — by  which  he  was  always 
afterwards  known.  The  third  disciple  was,  no  doubt, 
John,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  who  modestly  withholds  his 
name. 

What  passed  between  those  four  plain  men,  in  that  little 
stone  hut  near  the  Jordan,  no  one  of  them  has  told  us; 
though  there  was  the  beginning  of  that  kingdom  which 
Christ  came  to  establish,  —  the  first  gathering  of  that  com- 
pany of  believers  in  Jesus,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Church,  was  destined  to  fill  the  whole  world  with  the  glory 
of  its  Lord.  Four  men  —  three  of  them  fishermen  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  their  leader  a  carpenter  from  the 
despised  town  of  Nazareth  —  there  talked  together  of  John 

1  John  i.  41. 
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and  his  baptism,  of  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  "  at  hand,"  of  the  "  way  of  the  Lord  "  which 
was  now  to  be  '•  made  ready."  But  eager  as  these  first 
recruits  were  to  enlist  for  their  new  leader,  and  under  his 
banner  to  rally  their  countrymen  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  Jesus  did  not  announce  himself  as  the  Christ,  nor 
give  out  any  proclamation  or  promise,  such  as  the  Jews 
were  looking  for  from  their  king.  His  first  object  was  to 
attract  men  to  himself,  to  his  own  person,  through  his  life 
and  teaching;  and,  so  fully  did  he  impress  himself  upon 
these  early  followers  by  the  talk  of  that  first  day,  that 
John,  Andrew,  and  Peter  continued  with  him  to  the  day  of 
ills  death,  and  then  became  the  faithful  apostles  of  his  gospel. 
For  the  opening  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  did  not  choose 
Jerusalem,  which  was  near  at  hand,  nor  the  crowded  scene 
where  John  was  baptizing,  though  by  coming  out  as  the 
Messiah  he  could  soon  have  made  a  great  stir  in  either  place; 
but  he  went  back  quietly  to  the  remote  northern  district 
of  Galilee,  where  his  own  home  lay  at  Nazareth.  Just  as 
he  was  starting,  he  secured  two  other  disciples,  thus  increas- 
ing the  number  to  five.  Philip  was  a  townsman  of  Andrew 
and  Peter ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  an  invitation  from  Jesus 
to  join  the  party,  he  followed  him,  with  the  full  belief  that 
in  this  son  of  Joseph  he  had  found  "him  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write."  ^ 

^  John  i.  45. 
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Before  starting,  he  hurried  to  find  his  friend  Nathanael, 
and  urged  him  to  go  along.  But  Nathanael  was  slow  to 
admit  that  a  man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  a  place  that 
bore  so  bad  a  name  as  Nazareth,  and  who  came  from  a  family 
so  obscure,  could  be  the  subject  of  those  great  and  glorious 
prophecies.  With  doubt  and  astonishment  he  exclaimed, 
"  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  ^  Philip 
gave  liim  the  best  possible  answer,  '"  Come  and  see : "  do 
not  judge  before  you  know ;  and  do  not  suffer  your  preju- 
dice against  the  place  to  keep  you  from  inquu-ing,  and 
satisfying  yourself  with  your  own  eyes  concerning  this 
wondrous  person. 

Nathanael  was  a  candid  man,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
great  honesty  and  sincerity.  As  he  drew  near  with  Philip, 
Jesus  said,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile."  Astonished  at  hearing  his  own  character  thus 
described  by  a  stranger,  Nathanael  asked,  "  Whence  knowest 
thou  me?"  Jesus  answered,  "Before  that  Philip  called 
thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  Here 
was  another  startling  fact.  This  stranger  not  only  knew  all 
about  him,  Imt  knew  just  where  he  had  been,  and  what  he 
was  doing.  And  now  this  cautious  but  candid  man,  seeing 
that  he  was  read  through  and  through,  felt  that  Philip 
was  right  in  saying  that  this  was  the  Christ,  and  himself 
went  even  further,  and   confessed   that  such  powers   and 

1  John  i.  46. 
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wonders  showed  a  divine  presence  in  Jesus.  "  Rabbi,"  lie 
said,  "  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel."  To  such  a  faith,  Jesus  at  once  promised  far  greater 
wonders :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man."  ^ 

It  shows  how  strong  an  impression  Jesus  had  already 
made  upon  these  followers,  that  they  received  without  sur- 
prise this  announcement  of  the  glory  of  his  mission,  and  of 
the  interest  that  Heaven  would  show  in  his  person.  When 
two  of  these  five  saw  the  heaven  opened  above  him  on  the 
mount,  when  again  these  saw  the  angels  come  to  succor  him 
in  the  garden,  and  finally  when  they  all  beheld  him  ascend 
from  Bethany  into  the  open  heaven,  they  could  remember 
these  words,  and  measure  their  meaning.  Yet  for  us  also  it 
remains  true,  as  Luther  has  said,  that  "  when  Christ  became 
man,  and  had  entered  on  his  ministerial  office,  and  begun  to 
preach,  then  was  the  heaven  opened,  and  remains  open,  and 
has  from  that  time  —  since  the  baptism  of  Cluist  in  the 
Jordan  —  never  been  shut,  and  never  will  be  shut,  although 
we  do  not  see  it  with  our  bodily  eyes." 

How  much  Nathanael  meant  by  calling  him  the  "  Son  of 
God,"  we  cannot  tell ;  for  this  was  a  title  given  by  the  Jews 
to  their  Messiah,  as  one  sent  from  God,  without  always 
meaning  that  he  was  divine.     Jesus  said  nothing  about  this ; 

1  John  i.  51. 
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did  not  refuse  the  title,  quietly  accepted  it ;  but  he  chose  to 
make  himself  one  with  us  by  calling  liimself,  from  the  very 
first,  "  the  Son  of  man."'  And  here  was  the  beginning  of 
that  kingdom  of  heaven  which  the  prophets  had  foretold 
with  such  pictures  of  glory,  and  John  had  announced  with 
such  a  stirring  call  to  repent.  Here  was  the  appearing  of 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  man, 
the  Son  of  God  ;  and  such  the  homage  and  the  following 
which  he  drew  to  himself,  —  six  plain,  poor  men,  one 
known  as  the  carpenter,  and  five  fishermen,  —  setting  out 
on  foot  for  a  journe}'  of  seventy  miles  to  a  country  village 
that  every  Jew,  even  these  fishermen  themselves,  despised, 
there  to  begin  a  work  that  all  the  ages  since  have  not  been 
able  to  measure  or  exhaust. 

But  how  was  it  that  Jesus  drew  these  first  disciples  to 
him  so  easily  ?  He  did  not  offer  them  riches  or  honors  ;  for 
he  had  not  these  to  give.  He  did  not  hold  out  the  promise 
of  a  kingdom  in  which  they  should  have  the  chief  places  ; 
and  he  had  nothing  of  this  sort  to  show.  Besides,  John  had 
not  pointed  him  out  as  a  king  who  had  come  to  conquer, 
but  as  a  Lamb  that  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  outward  condition  or  prospects 
of  Jesus  to  tempt  men  to  follow  him  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing any  thing,  either  for  their  purses,  their  power,  or  their 
pride. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  men  were  not  idlers,  who 
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were  ready  to  run  after  any  new  thing  that  might  come 
along,  or  to  take  up  with  a  strange  leader  in  religion  or  in 
politics.  They  were  men  who  earned  their  living  by  hard 
work,  and  had  no  time  to  waste  in  running  after  novelties ; 
and,  as  their  lives  afterwards  show  us,  they  were  men  of 
good  common-sense  and  of  honest  feeling. 

From  what  they  said  about  Jesus  to  one  another,  it  is 
plain  they  were  full  of  the  notion,  then  so  common  in 
Judea,  that  the  Messiah  was  soon  to  appear.  With  this 
feeling  they  had  come  with  the  crowd  to  see  and  hear  John 
the  Baptist ;  and  their  pious  feelings  were  so  deep  and 
strong  that  they  had  staid  with  John  to  learn  more  fully  his 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  Now,  John  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  parents  in  the  belief  that  his  cousin  Jesus  Avould  some 
day  show  himself  to  be  the  Christ ;  and  this  belief  was  made 
certain  to  him  by  what  took  place  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 
All  this  he  had  talked  over  with  these  disciples.  And  so, 
with  their  eager  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  their  confidence 
in  John  led  them  to  take  Jesus  as  their  teacher  as  soon  as 
he  was  pointed  out.  Jesus  did  not  attempt  to  take  the 
place  of  John,  to  set  him  aside,  and  to  claim  his  disciples. 
He  made  no  kind  of  display ;  but,  as  was  before  said,  he 
sought  to  win  men  one  by  one  to  his  person,  to  attach  them 
to  himself,  and  not  to  gather  a  party  by  the  offer  of  tempt- 
ing rewards.  And  by  what  we  learn  of  Jesus  afterwards  as 
a  teacher,  from  his  words  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we 
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can  well  believe  that  what  he  said  to  these  disciples  in  that 
long  day's  talk  in  the  house  together,  and  his  whole  manner 
of  receiving  them,  must  have  attracted  them  to  himself  as 
the  very  centre  and  source  of  the  wisdom,  truth,  and  love 
which  he  had  come  to  proclaim. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

HOW   DID   JESUS   LOOK? 

But  above  all  this,  and  as  giving  tone  to  all  that  Jesus 
said  and  did,  there  must  have  been  in  his  countenance  a 
beauty  and  dignity,  a  grace  and  majesty,  that  gave  the 
impression  of  something  extraordinary,  if  not  supernatural, 
in  his  person  and  character.  No  picture  of  Christ,  no 
description  even  of  his  personal  appearance,  has  come  down 
to  us  from  any  one  who  had  looked  upon  his  face.  There 
is  a  story  that  Luke  was  a  painter,  as  well  as  a  physician, 
and  that  he  took  a  portrait  of  Jesus,  which  was  copied  and 
handed  down,  and  became  the  model  head  of  Christian  art. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Luke  ever  made  a  picture  of 
his  Master ;  and  nowhere  in  his  Gospel  does  he  give  so  much 
as  a  hint  of  his  personal  appearance.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  combine  in  one  portrait  and  one  expression  all  the  various 
traits  that  we  find  in  the  character  of  Jesus :  yet  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  him  if  we  set  before  us  the  most  perfect 
type  of  the  pure  Jewish  race  as  it  then  was  in  Syria,  —  a 
man  of  medium  height,  finely  proportioned,  his  figure  well 
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developed  by  physical  labor  and  by  life  in  the  open  air,  the 
hands  and  feet,  however,  small  and  graceful ;  his  complexion 
lio-ht  and  clear ;  the  forehead  broad  and  high,  and  projecting 
with  lines  of  strength  and  beauty ;  the  profile  oval ;  the  nose 
slightly  aquiline ;  the  eyes  a  liquid  blue ;  the  mouth  small 
and  gently  curved ;  the  lips  thin,  and  playing  with  smiles  or 
with  sympathy,  but  easily  compressed  to  firmness  ;  the  hair 
auburn,  inclining  toward  a  golden  hue,  especially  in  the 
beard,  which  was  full  and  flowing. 

But  the  character  of  liis  face  lay  in  its  expression,  which 
combined  in  a  wondrous  degree,  beauty  and  majesty, 
sympathy  and  strength,  tenderness  and  dignity.  There 
was  something  marvellous  in  his  e^^es,  that  fascinated  little 
children,  and  drew  them  to  his  arms  without  fear  ;  that 
caused  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  to  look  to  him  with 
confidence  as  a  friend ;  that  led  even  the  worst  of  sinners  to 
trust  in  his  compassion  ;  and  yet  that  caused  the  Pharisees 
to  quail  under  his  anger,  the  mob  to  make  way  for  him  to 
pass  through  unharmed,  the  soldiers  to  fall  to  the  ground 
before  him  in  Gethsemane,  Peter  to  tremble  and  weep  with 
shame  and  remorse,  and  the  penitent  thief  to  believe  on  him 
as  tlie  Lord  of  Paradise.  Those  blue  eyes,  as  clear  and 
gentle  as  the  sky  of  his  native  Syria,  as  deep  and  tranquil 
as  the  lake  he  so  much  loved,  yet,  like  the  sky,  capable  of 
sudden  flashes  of  lightning,  like  the  lake,  of  sudden  bursts 
of  storm ;  eyes  welling  over  with  sympathy  at  every  sight 
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of  human  sorrow,  glistening  with  pity  for  the  ignorant  and 
the  erring,  beaming  with  grace  for  the  poor,  for  the  weak, 
for  the  penitent,  but  with  a  lurking  indignation  for  the 
covetous  and  the  proud ;  eyes  that,  through  all  changes  of 
expression,  from  their  inmost  depth  steadily  reflected  the 
awful  yet  attractive  purity  of  a  holy  love,  —  these  eyes  were 
the  visible,  speaking  Christ,  the  person  and  the  power  of  the 
Son  of  man,  in  which  they  who  were  pure  in  heart  might 
even  see  God. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE   WEDDING   SUEPKISE. 


The  disciples  of  Jesus  had  faith  enough  to  follow  him ; 
though  they  must  have  wondered  that  he  went  to  Nazareth 
rather  than  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  them  to  a  carpenter's 
shop  instead  of  the  synagogue  or  the  temple.  They  had 
seen  and  heard  enough  to  lead  them  to  expect  a  great  deal 
more.  From  what  John  had  told  them,  and  what  Jesus  had 
said  and  done,  they  believed  they  had  found  the  Christ; 
but  what  next  ?  Where  were  his  signs  from  heaven  ? 
Where  was  his  kingdom  ?  If  Jesus  had  taken  them  into 
the  desert,  and  proposed  to  set  up  a  convent  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  conquered  Satan,  and  there  to  gather  an 
order  of  hermits,  or  a  school  of  prophets,  in  support  of  his 
doctrine  and  cause,  these  men,  who  had  left  their  work  and 
their  homes  to  follow  John  the  Baptist,  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  follow  him.  Indeed,  this  would  have  seemed  to 
them  like  the  return  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  for  which  the 
Jews  were  looking ;  and  they  had  an  example  of  this  sort 
of  religious  reform  in  the  Essenes,  who  had  their  convents 
in  the  desert  north-west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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The  idea  of  this  really  pious  brotherhood  was,  that  holi- 
ness was  to  be  gained  by  being  very  strict  in  keeping  the 
law,  by  devoting  one's  self  entirely  to  the  service  of  God, 
by  giving  up  marriage,  family  life,  and  the  business  of  the 
world,  and  going  into  the  desert  to   spend  one's   days  in 
fasting  and  prayer.     They  lived  in  communities,  having  all 
property  and  all  labor  in  common.     They  dressed  alike,  and 
lived  very   simply.     When   they  went  abroad,  it  was   for 
works  of  kindness  to  the  sick  and  the  poor.     But  Jesus  did 
not  join  the  Essenes.     He  had  just  spent  forty  days  alone 
in  the  wilderness  in  communion  with  God  ;  but  this  was  to 
prepare  himself  for  going  among  men  as  their  Teacher  and 
Helper,  and  not  to  teach  men  to  follow  him  mto  the  desert. 
If  he  had  set  up  a  monastery,  a  place  to  which  men  must  go 
in  order  to  live  pious  hves,  how  slowly  must  his  religion 
have  spread  in  the  world  !  how  few  could  have  complied 
with  this  condition  !  and,  just  as  far  as  men  became  Chris- 
tians, human  life  would  have  come  to  a  standstill ;  family, 
home,  business,   every  thing,  being  given  up   in   order  to 
be   religious.     But   Jesus   had   quite  another  doctrine  and 
purpose  for  his  religion.      He  would   carry  its  spirit  into 
the  family,   the   school,  the   shop,  the    counting-room,  the 
exchange ;  and  would  make  the  world  better  by  teaching 
men  how  to  live  better  in  the  world  as  it  is.     And  so  while 
his  disciples  were  looking  for  him  to  start  for  Jerusalem, 
and  there  to  set  up  his  kingdom,  he  took  them  with  him  to 
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a  marriage  ;  and  there  at  a  wedding-party,  in  the  midst  of 
a  gay  company,  he  manifested  liimself  as  the  Christ.  This 
was  as  much  a  surprise  to  his  disciples  as  to  the  other 
guests.  But  what  a  lovely  view  it  gives  us  of  the  character 
of  Jesus,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  religion,  that  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  the  great  Prophet  at  this  social  festival, 
and  used  his  wondrous  power  in  making  the  entertainment 
pass  off  as  pleasantly  as  possible  ! 

Whoever  he  may  have  been  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  began 
his  ministry  as  a  man  full  of  all  human  sympathies  ;  and, 
whatever  of  sadness  and  sorrow  may  have  weighed  upon 
him  through  the  sins  of  the  world,  he  would  counteract  this 
not  by  separating  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  world, 
but  by  carrying  his  presence  and  his  religion  into  the  family 
and  society  with  a  cheerful  tone  and  a  living  power.  Far 
from  separating  religion  from  happiness,  or  making  happi- 
ness consist  only  in  direct  acts  of  religion,  Jesus  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  others,  entered  into  their  feelings,  and 
added  to  their  pleasures  by  his  gifts. 

Just  over  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Nazareth,  about  seven 
miles  distant,  was  the  little  village  of  Cana,  where  the 
mother  of  Jesus  had  relatives  ;  and  it  was  at  their  house 
that  Jesus  first  came  out  openly  as  the  Messiah.  There  was 
a  wedding  in  the  family  ;  and  Mary  was  sent  for  to  assist  in 
entertaining  the  company.  The  servants  all  knew  her,  and 
took  their  orders  from  her  as  from  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
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Jesus  was  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  also  his  disciples  who 
had  followed  him  home  to  Nazareth.  A  Jewish  weddinor 
was  a  time  of  great  rejoicing  to  all  the  friends  and  neighbors 
of  the  parties.  The  bridegroom  and  his  friends,  with  music, 
torches,  and  flowers,  led  the  bride  from  her  father's  house  to 
the  house  of  the  groom  or  his  father,  where  feasting  and 
merry-making  went  on  sometimes  for  several  days.  At  the 
principal  supper  some  person  of  note  among  the  guests  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  company,  and  presided  over  the  feast.  In 
the  entrance  of  the  house,  or  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dining- 
hall,  there  were  always  large  jars  filled  with  water  for 
washing  the  hands  of  the  guests,  and  for  other  ceremonies 
that  the  Jews  went  through  with  before  eating.  It  is  likel}'- 
that  these  relatives  of  Mary  were  poor  ;  for  their  marriage- 
feast  appears  to  have  lasted  only  one  day,  and  the  wine  gave 
out  before  the  supper  was  over.  Mary  was  told  of  this,  and 
was  anxious  to  save  her  friends  the  mortification  of  having 
the  guests  discover  it.  She  came  and  told  Jesus,  plainly 
supposing  that  he  could  do  something  to  avoid  this  trouble. 
This  feeling  on  her  part  was  the  natural  expression  of  that 
faith  which  she  liad  nursed  in  secret  for  thirty  years.  She 
knew  that  at  his  baptism  the  Spirit  had  declared  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  ;  she  knew  that  he  had  been  in  the  desert 
to  make  ready  for  his  work ;  she  had  seen  his  disciples,  and 
heard  what  they  had  to  say  about  him  and  his  kingdom ; 
and  her  lifelong  faith  in  him  as  the  child  of  so   many  won- 
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ders  and  promises,  and  of  such  piety  and  devotion,  rose  to 
the  sublime  conviction  that  he  could  do  all  things.  Perhaps 
she  betrayed  too  much  eagerness  as  a  mother  to  have  Jesus 
show  himself  to  be  something  wonderful ;  perhaps  she  even 
seemed  to  dictate  her  wishes  as  the  will  of  Providence  :  for 
some  reason  Jesus  restrained  her  with  a  tone  of  dignity, 
though  using  the  same  respectful  and  serious  address  with 
which  he  afterwards  gave  his  parting  word  from  the  cross. 
As  in  the  temple,  he  felt  once  more  that  even  the  wishes 
and  commands  of  an  earthly  parent  must  give  place  to  the 
will  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  Then  he  was  eager  to  begin 
his  Father's  work :  now  he  did  not  feel  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  him  to  act  out  his  heavenly  calhng  ;  and  he  would 
not  do  this  for  curiosity,  nor  at  the  bidding  of  any  one  else. 
But  his  mother  was  possessed  with  the  feeling  that  he 
would  show  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  though  she 
did  not  further  press  him  to  what  her  heart  so  longed  for, 
yet,  believing  in  him  with  all  her  heart,  she  told  the  servants 
to  do  whatever  he  might  say  to  them.  A  while  after,  Jesus 
told  them  to  "  fill  the  water-pots  with  water  ;  and  they  filled 
them  up  to  the  brim."  ^  Thus  far,  all  was  natural.  It  was 
natural  that  Mary  should  have  great  expectations  from  such 
a  son ;  natural  that  she  should  seek  to  draw  him  out ; 
natural  that  the  servants  should  acknowledge  her  authority, 
and  obey  her  command  ;  natural  that,  when  told  to  do  so, 
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they  should  fill  the  empty  water-jars  as  full  as  they  could 
hold.  These  waiting-men  certainl}^  had  no  connection  with 
Jesus :  they  were  not  his  disciples,  not  even  his  servants. 
They  filled  the  jars  this  time,  precisely  as  they  had  filled 
them  a  hundred  times  before,  —  with  water  brought  from 
the  fountain  where  all  the  neighbors  went  for  their  supply. 
But  now  came  a  marvellous  surprise.  At  the  command  of 
Jesus,  these  same  servants  drew  off  cups  from  the  jars,  into 
which  they  had  just  poured  water ;  and,  behold,  it  was  wine  I 
They  took  this  to  the  head  of  the  table,  not  saying  where 
they  had  got  it ;  and  he,  on  tasting  it,  found  it  such  good 
wine,  that  he  sent  for  the  bridegroom,  and  praised  him  for  its 
excellence.  It  was  the  custom  to  serve  the  best  wines  first, 
and  to  follow  these  with  wines  of  a  poorer  sort ;  but,  so  fine 
was  the  flavor  of  this,  that  the  president  of  the  feast  said, 
"  Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now."  The  bride- 
groom was  as  much  surprised  at  the  compliment  as  his  guest 
was  at  the  wine.  He  had  just  noAv  been  in  trouble  because 
the  wine  was  giving  out,  and  had  no  idea  where  this  new 
supply  had  come  from.  Of  course,  in  a  few  moments  it  was 
noised  about  how  the  water  had  been  turned  into  wine  ;  and 
everybody  was  filled  with  wonder.  Jesus  had  "  manifested 
forth  his  glory."  ^  Yes,  indeed ;  and  such  glory  !  —  the  power 
of  spirit  over  matter,  of  his  personal  will  over  all  created 
things.     On  that  point  there  could  be  no  mistake.     He  had 
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not  touched  the  jars,  had  put  nothing  into  them,  had  not 
been  near  them,  had  not  even  first  tasted  what  the  servants 
drew  from  them.  To  make  wine,  grapes  must  be  grown  with 
care,  must  ripen  in  the  sun,  must  be  gathered  and  pressed ; 
then  the  juice  must  ferment,  and  be  allowed  to  settle, 
and  grow  clear  and  pure.  But  what  thus  requires  months 
of  care  and  work  and  skill,  was  here  done  in  an  instant,  — 
done  by  a  mere  thought,  an  act  of  will,  without  so  much  as 
the  moving  of  a  hand.  Between  such  a  cause  and  such  an 
effect  there  could  be  no  natural  connection.  This  was  a 
power  above  all  known  natural  causes  and  operations,  a 
power  above  mere  human  reach,  a  power  which  could  come 
only  from  God.  Yet  to  Jesus  this  was  just  as  easy  and 
natural  as  for  his  mother  to  speak  to  him,  as  for  the  servants 
to  put  the  water  into  the  jars.  It  was  in  and  of  his  nature 
to  perform  such  wonders ;  it  was  simply  the  forth-putting 
of  his  spirit.  But  the  doing  of  such  things  showed  him  to 
be  the  person  that  the  angels  had  promised  at  his  birth,  — 
Emmanuel,  God  Avith  us. 

Yet  in  this  very  act  of  divinity  he  linked  himself  most 
tenderly  with  our  human  nature ;  and,  however  we  may 
wonder  and  adore  before  this  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
Jesus,  we  will  not  forget  that  he  made  it  in  the  bosom  of 
the  family,  and  at  the  marriage-feast.  The  glory  of  God 
came  to  hallow  and  enrich  the  joys  of  men :  the  Son  of  God 
is  still  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  goes  from  house  to  house  as  a 
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guest  and  a  friend.  And  if  we  will  but  fill  ourselves  with 
his  Spirit,  so  as  to  feel  his  presence,  he  will  be  the  guest  of 
every  feast,  the  joy  of  every  home,  will  turn  the  most  com- 
mon wants  of  the  household  into  occasions  of  his  power  and 
grace,  will  manifest  himself  in  the  bread  we  break  and  the 
cup  we  drink,  and  will  throw  around  the  most  tender  and 
lovely  scenes  of  earth  the  blessing  and  the  glory  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE   WHIP. 


Tins  scene  of  peace  and  love  was  followed  by  one  of 
commotion  and  anger,  Jesus,  who  just  now  appeared  as 
the  guest  and  friend  participating  in  the  innocent  gayeties 
of  life,  is  seen  in  the  temple  laying  the  whip  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  about  him,  and  driving  men  and  beasts 
out  of  the  courts.  This  made  a  great  stir,  and  came  near 
raising  a  mob.  Why  did  he  do  so  ?  And  how  could  he  do 
so  without  being  seized  by  the  guardians  of  the  temple,  or 
resisted  by  the  men  whom  he  handled  so  roughly  ? 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  "  the  house  of  the  Lord," 
the  sacred  place  of  worship  for  the  wiiole  Jewish  nation. 
The  main  building  was  too  sacred  even  for  the  Jews  them- 
selves to  enter.  In  the  central  part  of  it  a  room  thirty  feet 
square  was  the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  which  none  but  the  high 
priest  could  approach,  and  he  only  once  a  year.  Here  were 
once  kept  the  ark  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  the  golden 
censer,  the  golden  pot  of  manna,  and  "Aaron's  rod  that 
budded ;  "  ^  here,  too,  was  the  mercy-seat  with  the  cherubim 

1  Heb.  ix.  4. 
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of  glory;  and  in  front  of  all  was  the  "veil,"  or  curtain, 
which  was  torn  into  two  parts  by  the  earthquake  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  crucifixion.  Before  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  the 
Holy  Place,  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  where  stood  the  altar  of 
incense,  the  table  of  show-bread,  and  the  golden  candlestick. 
In  front  of  this,  again,  was  a  porch  fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
much  wider  and  higher  than  the  temple,  and  the  entrance 
to  which  was  by  a  magnificent  portal  hung  with  richly 
embroidered  curtains,  over  which  was  a  golden  vine  with 
clusters  of  jewels  in  the  form  of  grapes.  Against  the  main 
building,  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  were  three  stories 
of  chambers  for  the  priests,  and  for  materials  used  in 
worship.  But  the  roof  of  the  temple  rose  above  these  in 
the  centre,  and  was  adorned  with  rows  of  golden  spikes. 
Before  the  porch,  and  running  all  around  the  main  building, 
was  a  wide  court  paved  with  smooth  stones.  This  was  the 
court  of  the  Israelites  ;  but  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  balustrade  ;  and  the  inner  part,  next  to  the  temple  proper, 
was  for  the  priests  alone.  The  sides  of  this  court  were 
lined  with  porches  and  halls.  In  this  was  the  altar  for  the 
burnt  offerings,  and  the  laver  and  other  vessels  and  utensils 
for  the  use  of  the  priests  in  the  sacrifices.  All  around  the 
balustrade  the  Jewish  men  could  stand  for  worship ;  but 
women  were  not  allowed  to  come  up  the  steps  to  this  plat- 
form. Upon  a  lower  terrace,  separated  by  another  balus- 
trade, was  a  second  court  upon  all  sides  of  the  Imilding,  to 
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which  women  were  admitted.  Here  also  were  halls  and 
porches  for  various  uses.  Below  this  again,  and  separated 
by  another  wall,  was  a  wider  area,  called  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles.  Here  upon  all  foui-  sides,  against  the  outer  walls, 
were  great  colonnades,  which  were  divided  into  halls  for 
the  Levites  and  the  rabbis.  So,  in  entering  the  temple,  one 
would  first  pass  through  a  gate  in  the  high  outside  wall,  and 
cross  the  covered  porch  to  the  first,  or  outer  court,  —  the 
"  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  —  which  was  open  to  the  sky. 
Crossing  this,  he  would  come  to  a  high  balustrade  and  a 
flight  of  steps,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  warning  that  no 
Gentile  should  go  farther,  under  penalty  of  death.  Passing 
up  these  steps,  he  would  come  to  the  second  court,  where 
Jewisli  women,  as  well  as  men,  were  allowed  to  stand. 
Going  through  another  balustrade,  and  up  a  second  flight  of 
steps,  he  would  come  to  the  third  and  fourth  courts,  really 
one  area,  at  the  same  level,  but  divided  by  a  low  balustrade 
into  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  for  men  alone,  and  the  Court 
of  the  Priests.  Crossing  this  inner  court,  —  the  place  of  the 
sacrifices,  —  he  came  at  last  to  the  sacred  building  itself ; 
first  the  porch,  then  the  Holy  Place,  and  finally  the  Holy  of 
Holies. 

Such  was  the  building  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Christ,  — 
a  series  of  terraces,  or  platforms,  rising  in  all  at  least  forty 
feet  above  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  from  the  highest 
point  of  which  the  temple,  built  of  marble   and   adorned 
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with  gold,  lifted  itself  above  all  its  walls,  courts,  gates,  and 
porticos,  so  as  to  be  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  to 
catch  the  eye  from  almost  every  point  of  approach  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Every  Jew  was  trained  from  infancy  to  look  upon  the 
temple  with  sacred  awe,  and  to  make  at  least  one  pilgrimage 
every  year  to  this  house  of  the  Lord.  From  all  parts  of 
the  land  of  Palestine,  and  from  aU.  parts  of  the  world  where 
Jews  were  living,  the  tribes  came  up  to  their  holy  city,  sing- 
ing on  the  way,  "  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem  !  They 
shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and 
prosperity  within  thy  palaces !  Because  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  I  will  seek  thy  good."  ^  To  cherish  this  idea 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  temj)le  was  most  important,  not 
only  for  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people,  but  for 
keeping  alive  their  national  feeling  as  Jews,  especially  as 
they  were  scattered  among  other  nations.  Nevertheless  the 
convenience  of  the  worshippers  had  been  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  sanctuary.  For  the 
sacrifices  which  the  law  required,  sheep,  oxen,  and  doves 
must  be  provided ;  and  the  officers  of  the  temple  insisted 
that  the  temple-tax  should  be  paid  in  the  old-fashioned 
Jewish  shekel,  which  was  no  longer  coined,  and  was  seldom 
to  be  had  in  the  shops  or  the  markets.  Of  course  people 
from  tlie  country,  who  had  only  Roman  money,  and  those 
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coming  from  Egypt  and  Asia,  who  had  various  foreign  coins, 
must  go  to  a  broker,  and  buy  the  Jewish  coin  with  which  to 
pay  their  dues.  To  save  time  and  trouble  to  strangers,  and 
also  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  temple,  at  the  great 
festivals  a  market,  or  fair,  was  opened  in  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  here  sheep,  oxen,  and  doves  were  offered  for 
sale ;  and  money-changers  sat  at  little  tables  ready  to 
exchange  shekels  of  the  proper  stamp  and  weight  for  other 
kinds  of  money.  This  traffic  had  grown  up  by  degrees. 
The  buyers  were  accommodated  ;  the  sellers  were  sure  of 
selling  quickly  and  at  a  good  profit ;  and  the  priests  got  a 
good  rent  for  the  stalls.  No  doubt  many  would  argue  that 
such  business  was  proper  within  the  temple-walls,  because 
it  was  limited  to  articles  used  in  the  temple-worship ;  and, 
besides,  was  only  allowed  in  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  was  hardly  considered  sacred  by  the  Jews,  since 
people  of  other  races  might  enter  it.  Yet,  if  this  part  of  the 
temple-enclosure  should  be  turned  into  a  market,  the  Jews 
themselves  would  soon  cease  to  regard  the  upper  courts,  or 
even  the  Holy  Place,  with  reverence.  The  noise  of  trade, 
tlie  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  chattering  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
would  rise  above  the  voices  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  would 
scatter  all  feelings  of  devotion.  Children  would  think  of 
the  place  as  quite  as  much  of  a  market  as  a  temple ;  and 
strangers  who  were  allowed  to  trade  within  the  walls  would 
look  upon   the   Jews   as   caring   more   for  trade    than   for 
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religion.  Now,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  Old  Testament,  from 
the  earliest  times  the  prophets  were  accustomed  to  rise  their 
authority  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  reform  any  abuses  in 
religion,  and  to  purify  the  place  or  the  forms  of  worship 
from  corruptions.  Thus  the  kings  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
stirred  up  by  the  prophets,  cleansed  and  purified  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  Jeremiah,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
asks  with  indignation,  "  Is  this  house,  which  ye  have  called 
by  my  name,  become  a  den  of  robbers  in  your  eyes  ? "  ^ 
And  Ezekiel  warns  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  to  cleanse 
it  of  all  abominations.^ 

Jesus  now  stood  forth  as  a  prophet,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  God  ;  and,  as  the  people  were  looking  for  their  Messiah, 
this  sudden  and  decided  way  of  clearing  the  temple  would 
lead  many  to  ask  if  this  was  not  the  Christ. 

Nobody  would  venture  to  defend  this  traffic  in  the  temple : 
every  one  knew  at  least  that  it  was  wrong.  And  as  one 
bold,  earnest  man  can  sometimes  put  to  shame  a  crowd  who 
are  bent  upon  some  act  of  wickedness,  and  can  rule  the 
passions  of  a  mob  by  appeahng  to  conscience  or  to  fear,  we 
can  understand  how  the  act,  the  words,  and  the  manner  of 
Jesus  may  have  filled  these  profaners  of  the  temple  with  the 
fear  of  a  judgment  from  God,  and  have  caused  them  to 
hurry  themselves  and  their  goods  outside  of  the  temple-gate. 
A  sort  of  panic  seized  them ;  and  there  was  no  one  to  take 
1  Jer.  vii.  11.  ^  Ezek.  xliv.  G-17. 
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their  part.  As  yet  Jesus  had  not  wrought  miracles  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  report  of  his  miracle  at  Cana  had  been 
spread  abroad ;  and  this  was  enough  to  create  a  feeling  of 
awe  as  he  stood  there  with  the  scourge  of  justice  in  his 
hand,  to  purify  the  place  that  every  Jew  knew  ought  to  be 
kept  holy.  But  above  all  this  was  that  majesty  of  look  in 
the  eyes  of  Jesus,  which  was  spoken  of  in  Chapter  XVI., 
as  a  source  of  his  sudden  and  wondrous  power  over  men. 
It  was  his  eye,  more  than  his  whip,  that  made  the  profaners 
of  the  temple  quail  before  him.  As  he  drove  out  the  cattle 
with  his  whip,  their  owners  fled  from  his  look.  The  by- 
standers felt  a  majesty  and  power  in  his  presence  that  gave 
a  divine  authority  to  his  words,  "  Take  these  hence  :  make 
not  my  Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise."  ^ 

After  the  first  surprise  was  over,  some  gathered  courage 
enough  to  demand  proof  of  his  authorit}' ;  or  perhaps,  having 
heard  a  rumor  of  his  miracle,  the}^  were  curious  to  see  one 
for  themselves :  so  they  said,  "  What  sign  showest  thou  unto 
us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things  ? "  But  as  Jesus 
never  would  work  wonders  just  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  curious,  or  the  doubts  of  the  sceptical,  so  now  he 
answered  them  not  by  a  miracle,  but  by  a  prophecy : 
"  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up." 

To  win  the  favor  of  the  Jews,  that  odious  tyrant,  Herod 
the  Great,  had  enlarged  and  rebuilt  the  temple  upon  a  scale 

1  John  ii.  IG. 
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of  magnificence  that  exceeded  the  glory  of  Solomon.  The 
main  building  was  finished  by  Herod  ;  but  additions  to  it 
were  made  by  his  successors,  so  that  it  was  nearl}'-  fifty 
years  before  the  work  was  fairly  done.  The  Jews,  thinking 
only  of  the  huge  walls  and  columns  before  them,  thought 
Jesus  must  be  either  trifling  or  mad,  to  offer  to  build  the 
temple  in  three  daj^s.  Even  the  disciples,  who  could  doubt 
nothing  that  he  might  say,  were  not  able  to  give  any  mean- 
ing to  these  mysterious  words.  But  when,  three  days  after 
his  crucifixion,  he  rose  from  the  dead,  they  remembered  that 
he  had  said  this  unto  them.^ 

Thus  did  Jesus  ennoble  the  human  body :  first  sanctify- 
ing it  by  making  it  a  divine  abode,  the  earthly  house  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  next  glorifying  it  by  redeeming  it  from 
the  grave,  and  himself  returning  to  the  presence  of  his 
Father  in  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  man  ;  a  body  free 
from  any  defect  of  nature,  and  any  stain  of  sin ;  a  body  in 
which  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  God ;  a  body  feeling  every 
touch  and  sympathy  of  our  human  pains  and  griefs,  yet 
which  even  the  wounds  of  the  nails  and  the  spear  could  not 
mar,  nor  death  destroy ;  the  true  apotheosis  of  man,  for 
which  the  poetry  and  art  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  science 
of  the  New,  have  labored,  —  man  no  more  of  the  earth 
earthy,  the  temple  of  the  Father,  the  perfected,  enfranchised, 
glorified  Son  of  God. 

1  John  ii.  22. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

cheist's  first  pupil. 

It  would  not  take  long  for  all  Jerusalem  to  hear  of  the 
uproar  at  the  temple, — how  a  strange  prophet  from  Galilee 
had  driven  out  buyers  and  sellers,  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
nobody  had  dared  to  oppose  him ;  for,  though  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  newspaper  to  report  the  scene,  news 
spread  very  quickly  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  a  city  so 
closely  built  as  Jerusalem,  where  the  houses  were  crowded 
together  in  narrow  streets,  and  every  house  was  filled  with 
occupants  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  As  the  temple 
stood  upon  a  hill  facing  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  any 
commotion  there  would  attract  the  notice  of  multitudes ; 
and  an  outcry  on  Mount  Moriah  could  be  heard  across  the 
ravine,  upon  Zion  and  Acra,  where  most  of  the  houses  were. 
Besides,  everybody  went  to  the  temple,  not  only  for  worship, 
but  to  meet  friends,  and  hear  the  news.  And  at  this  time 
the  city  was  full  of  strangers  who  had  come  to  the  great 
feast,  who  spent  their  time  mostly  at  the  temple,  and  who 
would  themselves  be   among   the   buyers   of    animals    for 
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sacrifice,  and  would  wish  to  change  money  for  their  taxes. 
So  the  report  of  what  Jesus  had  said  or  done  would  spread 
like  wild-fire  through  the  city;  and  everybody  would  be 
running  to  the  temple  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  bold  stranger. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  act  of  authority  in  the 
temple  was  heightened  by  acts  of  wonder  performed  in  the 
next  following  days ;  for,  though  Jesus  refused  to  give 
the  Jews  "  a  sign  "  for  his  doing  what  their  law  and  their 
own  consciences  taught  them  was  right,  he  did  afterwards, 
in  the  most  quiet  and  natural  way,  do  wonders  for  the  sick, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  as  he  met  these  in  his  walks  through 
the  streets,  or  as  they  were  brought  to  him  by  their  friends. 
John  tells  us  that  "  many  believed  in  his  name,  when  they 
saw  the  miracles  which  he  did."^  How  many,  or  what 
these  were,  John  does  not  say ;  but,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  first  won- 
ders were  for  doing  good,  and  not  for  showing  power  or 
getting  a  name.  He  would  not  speak  to  the  eyes  nor  the 
fancy  of  men  by  signs,  but  to  their  hearts  and  their  faith  by 
living  truth.  And  so  when  people  who  had  seen  or  heard 
of  his  miracles  crowded  around  him,  and  called  him  the 
Christ,  and  said  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  as  their  king, 
he  knew  them  too  well  to  commit  himself  to  them,  or  to 
make  himself  the  leader  of  such  a  party  of  enthusiastic  but 
visionary  followers. 

1  John  ii.  23. 
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What  sort  of  followers  he  wished,  what  kind  of  a  king- 
dom he  meant  to  set  up,  he  made  plain  to  a  pupil  Avho  came 
to  him  for  the  first  lesson  in  the  new  faith.     This  pupil  was 
liimself  a   "  master   in   Israel : "   he    belonged   to    the   san- 
hedrim, or  council  of  seventy,  the   supreme    court    of    the 
Jews  for  religious  affairs,  which  had    control   over  all    the 
synagogues  in  Palestine,  which  regulated  matters  of  faith 
and   ATorship,    and    ordered    the    punishment    of    heretics, 
idolaters,  and  apostates.     It  was  this  same  body  that  at  last 
brought  Jesus  to   trial,  and  after  his  death  had  Peter  and 
John  put  in  prison ;  and  that  sent  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  search 
the  synagogues  for  Christians,  and  bring  them  to  punish- 
ment.'     A  member  of  this  grand  council  was  required  to 
know  perfectly  the   law  of  Moses,  and  all  the  rules    and 
doctrines  which  had  grown  up  around  it,  all  the  traditions 
of  the  elders,  and  the  customs  of  the  synagogues.     Hence 
the  people  looked  up  to  every  such  rabbi  as  a  teacher  and 
an  authority  in  every  thing  relating  to  religion.    As  a  matter 
of  course,  such  men  were  apt  to  be  proud  of  their  wisdom, 
and  overl)earing  toward  the  people.     They  made  a  show  of 
their  prayers   and   piety;    they   loved   "to    sit    in    Moses' 
seat,"  and  pretended  to  speak  with  his  authority,  just  as 
nowadays  the   pope   calls   himself  the   successor  of  Peter, 
and  claims  that  the  doctrines  and  laws  which  he  gives  forth 
have  the  authority  of  God.     But  among  the  seventy  mem- 
^  Acts  ix.  1,  2. 
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bers  of  the  grand  council  were  some  truly  honorable  and 
pious  men,  who  used  their  office  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  honestly  sought  to  know  and  teach  the  truth.  Such  a 
one  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
outcry  against  Jesus,  and  who,  after  his  crucifixion,  begged 
his  body,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb.  And  such  a 
one,  too,  was  Nicodemus.  Once,  when  the  sanhedrim  sent 
officers  to  arrest  Jesus,  Nicodemus  stood  up  for  him,  and 
said,  "  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and 
know  what  he  doeth?"  ^  This  shows  a  candid  mind,  will- 
ing to  know  the  truth,  and  wishing  to  see  fair  play.  And 
after  the  crucifixion  he  also  went  to  the  grave  of  Jesus  with 
costly  spices  to  anoint  and  embalm  the  body  of  him  whom 
his  colleagues  had  first  condemned  by  Jewish  law,  and  then 
had  persuaded  the  Roman  governor  to  put  to  death."  It 
was  natural  enough  that  such  an  honest  soul  should  see  in 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  a  proof  that  "  God  was  with  him," 
and  should  wish  to  know  him  and  to  learn  from  him  as  "  a 
teacher  come  from  God."  But  wishing  to  keep  his  influence 
over  the  people,  and  knowing  how  easy  it  would  be  to  make 
enemies  at  a  time  when  the  whole  city  was  full  of  rumors, 
parties,  and  prejudices,  he  went  to  Jesus  by  night,  intending 
first  to  satisfy  himself  before  doing  any  thing  that  should 

^  John  vii.  50. 

2  John  xix.  39.  The  Roman  government  had  taken  away  from  the 
sanhedrim  the  power  of  capital  punishment.  Jesus  was  put  to  death 
after  the  Roman  custom. 
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commit  him  as  a  disciple.  It  was  no  small  thing,  however, 
for  sucli  a  man  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go  even  in  this 
quiet,  private  way,  and  ask  to  be  taught  by  a  stranger 
who  was  already  despised  as  a  Nazarene,  and  hated  as  a 
reformer. 

Of  course  we  have  only  a  brief  report  of  what  passed 
between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus.  One  or  the  other  of  them 
must  afterwards  have  told  it  to  John,  —  most  likely  Nicode- 
mus, when,  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  joined  his  disciples, 
—  and  John  has  given  only  the  main  points  of  this  most 
interesting  talk.  To  understand  what  Jesus  said  of  being 
"born  again,"  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Jews  looked 
upon  their  commonwealth,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  their 
church,  as  tlie  kingdom  of  God,  and  upon  membership  in 
that  as  necessary  to  getting  to  heaven.  All  who  were  not 
born  Jews  were  heathen,  and  as  such  were  shut  out  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  a  heathen  might  become  a 
member  of  that  kingdom  by  giving  up  his  idols,  and 
embracing  the  faith  and  the  worship  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  court  to  which 
such  "  proselytes  "  could  be  admitted.  Owing  to  the  great 
change  in  their  ideas  and  beliefs,  and  also  in  their  lives  and 
habits,  produced  by  this  change  of  religion,  they  were  said 
to  be  new  creatures,  or  new-born.  They  were  compared  to 
a  slave  who  had  been  set  free,  and  adopted  as  a  child.  We 
use  this  very  expression  nowadays  to  describe  one  who  has 
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given  up  bad  habits  to  lead  a  better  life.  When  a  prodigal, 
a  profane  swearer,  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  is  reformed,  we  say, 
"  He  is  a  new  man."  As  a  sign  of  this  great  change,  it  Avas 
a  custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptize  heathen  whom  they 
received  as  proselytes  to  their  faith  ;  and  thus  they  were 
"born  of  water"  into  the  "kingdom  of  heaven;"  from 
being  servants  of  the  Devil,  they  became  children  of  God. 
All  this  Avas  perfectly  familiar  to  Nicodemus,  so  that  the 
words  of  Jesus  need  not  have  puzzled  him.  But,  just 
because  such  words  were  so  famihar,  it  puzzled  him  the 
more  to  guess  what  Jesus  could  mean  by  insisting  that  he^ 
and  every  one,  must  be  "  born  again  "  in  order  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Nicodemus  had  the  idea,  that  to  be  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  was  also  to  be  a  son  of  God ;  that  to 
belong  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  was  to  be  in  the 
kingdom  of  God :  just  as  being  born  in  America  makes  one 
an  American,  no  matter  what  ma}--  be  his  name,  his  race, 
his  color,  or  his  manner  of  life.  He  was  born  a  Jew,  —  born 
within  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  had  risen  to  be  a  "  master 
in  Israel."  And  the  idea  that  he  should  now  be  baptized  like 
any  heathen,  and  become  a  new  man,  in  order  to  enter  that 
kingdom,  seemed  as  strange  and  al)surd  as  that  he  should 
actually  be  born  over  again  as  a  little  child. 

But  Jesus  taught  him  that  only  they  are  God's  true 
children  who  in  their  hearts  love  him  and  do  his  will,  that 
tlie  real  king^dom  was  first  of  all  in  one's  own  soul.     When 
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we  learn  to  govern  all  our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  our 
wishes,  our  aims,  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  of  kindness  and 
good-will ;  when  we  keep  down  all  bad  passions,  all  evil 
words,  all  wicked  thoughts,  all  wrong  desires,  and  only  wish 
and  try  to  do  what  is  right  and  good,  —  then  "  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  is  begun  in  our  hearts.  We  have  the  same  spirit 
which  makes  the  angels  holy  and  blessed.  Now,  the  wish  to 
please  God,  the  desire  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  to  take  his 
will  instead  of  our  own,  to  do  every  thing  that  God  would 
have  us  do,  and  nothing  that  God  would  not  have  us  do,  — 
this  one  spirit  of  loving  obedience  to  God  includes  all  the 
rest,  —  truth,  kindness,  good- will,  purity  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  of  conduct ;  and  hence  this  heavenly  spirit  is  also 
called  the  kingdom  of  God.  God  rules  in  the  heart  as  its 
king.  But  this  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man  was  first 
shown  to  us  in  its  perfection  by  Jesus.  In  every  act  of  his 
life  he  did  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven ;  and  in  all  his 
words  and  acts  towards  men  he  showed  the  most  perfect 
love  and  good-will.  Thus  it  was  that  by  his  preaching  and 
his  life  he  brought  again  to  selfish  and  sinful  men  that  king- 
dom of  God  which  was  set  up  at  first  in  Paradise.  And 
since  it  is  through  Christ  that  we  are  brought  back  from  sin 
to  holiness,  from  selfishness  to  love,  this  new  feeling  of 
gentle  and  holy  love  in  our  hearts  is  also  called  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  When  we  love  Jesus  as  our  Saviour,  obey 
him   as   our  Teacher,  serve   hun   as    our   Master,  then   the 
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kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  is  begun  in  our  hearts. 

Children  are  like  their  parents  in  looks,  in  tones,  in  man- 
ners, in  ideas,  in  temperament,  in  character.  So  when  we 
have  taken  the  will  of  God  to  rule  us,  and  the  word  of  God 
to  be  our  guide ;  when  we  seek  to  please  God  in  our  doings, 
strive  to  become  like  God  in  our  character,  —  then  we  are 
called  "the  children  of  God,"  we  are  "born  again."  And 
since  this  great  change  of  giving  up  our  selfish  wills,  and 
taking  God  into  our  hearts  as  king,  comes  from  the  Spirit  of 
God  acting  upon  our  minds,  we  are  said  to  be  "born  of  the 
Spirit."  To  put  away  evil  thoughts,  passions,  desires,  habits, 
and  to  fill  the  mind  and  heart  with  what  is  pure,  lovely,  and 
good,  is  to  make  the  inner  man,  or  soul,  -clean,  as  the  outer 
man,  or  body,  is  made  clean  by  water  ;  and  hence  to  be  bap- 
tized is  a  sign  of  this  inner  cleansing  of  the  mind.  And  so 
it  is,  that  on  giving  up  selfish  and  sinful  thoughts  and  ways, 
and  in  place  of  these  taking  into  our  hearts  the  pure  love 
of  God  and  good-will  toward  men,  we  are  "  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit "  as  the  children  of  God,  and  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Thus  the  lesson  of  Jesus  to  Nico- 
demus,  though  simple  enough  for  a  little  child,  was  deeper 
and  broader  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  The  greatest 
masters  of  science  and  philosophy  must  still  come  to  Jesus 
in  the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  to  be  born  anew  of  his  love. 
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The  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  feast  were  over.  The  great 
camp  of  pilgrims  outside  the  city-walls  was  broken  up  ;  and 
the  crowds  that  for  days  had  filled  the  streets  and  the  temple 
were  now  scattered  over  the  neighboring  hills,  moving  home- 
ward in  slow  caravans,  singing  the  "songs  of  Zion,"  and 
telling  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  city.  The 
strange  prophet  from  Galilee,  who  had  driven  the  traders  out 
of  the  temple,  and  had  done  so  many  wonders,  was  the  talk 
of  everybody ;  and  thousands  of  tongues  carried  the  name  of 
Jesus  over  the  land,  if  not  as  rapidly,  yet  as  widely,  as  if 
there  had  been  daily  papers  and  a  telegraph  to  report  his 
sayings  and  doings.  Jerusalem  itself  had  settled  down  into 
its  every-day  life  ;  the  Roman  soldiers,  relieved  from  the  care 
of  half  a  million  strangers,  were  lounging  about  the  forts 
and  the  guard-houses  ;  the  priests  went  through  the  daily 
round  of  prayers  and  sacrifices  with  only  a  handful  of 
worshippers ;  the  hangers-on  at  the  city-gates  and  the 
porches  of  the  temple  whiled  away  their  time  in  disputing 
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over  rumors  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  cattle-dealers  and  money- 
changers sneaked  back  mto  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  their 
fear  of  Jesus  being  turned  to  hatred  ;  and  the  Pharisees, 
with  all  their  joretended  zeal  for  holy  things,  winked  at  this 
abuse  of  the  temple,  because  they  wished  to  raise  a  part}'' 
against  Jesus,  whose  influence  over  the  people  they  both 
hated  and  feared. 

Meantime,  Jesus  had  gone  into  the  country  on  the  borders 
of  the  Jordan,  a  region  already  sacred  as  the  scene  of  his 
baj)tism,  of  his  temptation,  and  of  the  first  calling  of  his 
disciples.  He  could  not  now,  as  then,  go  with  his  disciples 
alone  ;  but  a  great  many  from  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbor- 
ing places,  excited  by  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  of  him, 
followed  him  on  his  journey ;  and  many  strangers  also 
delayed  going  home  from  the  Passover,  from  curiosity  to 
learn  whether  this  might  not  turn  out  to  be  the  Christ.  All 
who  confessed  their  belief  in  his  doctrine  of  "  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  and  their  willingness  to  lead  a  new  life,  were 
baptized  in  this  new  faith  ;  and,  so  many  were  there,  that  it 
was  even  said  that  "  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples 
than  John." '  John  himself  was  still  baptizing  at  a  place 
called  SaUm,^  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan;  and  some 
of  his  disciples,  who  had  not  followed  Jesus,  tried  to  stir 
up  rivalry  by  reporting  that  all  men  were  running  after 
Jesus.  But  John  M-as  too  great  for  jealousy,  too  noble  for 
1  John  iv.  1.  2  John  iii.  23. 
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rivalry,  too  humble  for  ambition,  too  true  and  good  a  servant 
to  seek  for  himself  the  honor  that  he  knew  to  belong  to  his 
Master  ;  and,  as  he  had  already  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  he  said  again,  "  I  am  not  the  Christ ;  but  I  am 
sent  before  him.  Now  that  he  is  come,  my  joy  is  complete. 
He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  ^  Jesus  afterwards 
paid  a  tribute  to  John,  in  which  he  gave  him  higher  praise 
than  ever  fell  from  his  lips  concerning  any  other  man.  "■  lie 
was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;"  ^  "  Among  those  that 
are  born  of  women,  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than  John 
the  Baptist.  "3 

Though  teaching  and  baptizing  at  points  so  near,  Jesus  and 
John  did  not  meet  at  this  time  ;  and,  indeed,  they  never  met 
again.  The  Pharisees  kept  spies  upon  them,  and  Avould 
have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  both,  though  they  did  not 
quite  dare  to  molest  either.  But,  soon  after,  John  was  cast 
into  prison  by  Herod,  who  at  last  was  betrayed  l)y  Herodias 
and  her  daughter  into  putting  him  to  death.  These  signs  of 
trouble  caused  Jesus  to  quit  Judea ;  for,  though  he  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  lay  down  his  life  for  men,  he  was 
not  willing  to  throw  it  away  before  he  had  finished  his 
ministr}'  of  truth  and  love,  and  had  gathered  the  materials 
of  his  church.  Besides,  he  wished  to  begin  his  public 
teaching  in  his  native  Galilee  ;  and  so,  accompanied  by  the 
little  band  of  disciples,  he  set  out  for  his  home. 

1  John  iii.  38-;31.  2  John  v.  35.  3  Luke  vii.  28. 
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They  journeyed  on  foot,  supplying  their  daily  wants  from 
the  little  means  which  some  of  them  had  saved  from  fishing, 
and  he  from  liis  earnings  at  his  father's  trade.  From  the 
Ijanks  of  the  Jordan,  they  went  up  one  of  the  rocky  ravines 
that  slant  off  toward  the  north-east,  till  they  struck  the 
great  highway  of  travel  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria.  Here 
they  came  upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  plain,  like  a  Western 
prairie,  without  ridge,  break,  or  fence,  covered  with  ripening 
grain  and  brilliant  flowers,  but,  unlike  a  2)rairie,  dotted  also 
with  clumps  of  olive-trees,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
ranges  of  hills  and  mountains.  A  walk  of  three  or  four 
hours  across  this  plain  of  Miikhna  brought  them  to  its 
north-western  corner,  where  the  loveliest  vallc}^  of  all  Pales- 
tine opens  into  it,  between  the  famous  mountains  Gcrizim 
and  Ebal,  known  as  the  mountains  of  blessing  and  of 
cursing.^  Ebal,  a  steep,  rocky  ridge,  bare  of  trees  and  vege- 
tation, with  frowning  precipices  twelve  hundred  feet  liigh, 
looks  as  desolate  and  forbidding  as  if  all  the  cui-scs  had 
fallen  upon  it.  But  the  valley  seems  to  have  caught  and 
kept  all  the  blessing.  Fountains  gusliing  forth  upon  every 
side,  purling  brooks,  fields  of  grass,  gardens  of  vegetables, 
orchards  of  fruit-trees,  groves  of  olives  and  mulberries,  the 
Avhole  enlivened  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  decked  with 
the  most  wondrous  hues  of  blue,  purple,  and  violet  in  the 
air  and  the  sky,  make  this  secluded  vale  a  very  paradise 
of  beauty  and  of  peace. 

^  Deut.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  1. 
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This  was  the  first  view  that  Abram  had  of  the  land  of 
promise;  and  here  he  built  his  first  altar  to  the  Lord.^  This 
was  the  spot  that  Jacob  chose  for  his  home  when  he  returned 
from  Haran  with  his  family  and  his  cattle  ;  here  he  bought 
a  piece  of  land  which  he  gave  afterwards  to  his  son  Joseph;^ 
and  here  Joseph  was  brought  up  from  Egypt  to  be  buried.^ 
Into  this  same  valley  Joshua  led  the  people ;  and  having 
ranged  them  in  opposite  ranks,  six  tril^es  on  each  side,  he 
made  them  swear  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  while  the 
Levitcs  repeated  each  commandment,  and  the  mountains 
echoed  its  blessing  and  its  curse.  And  now  the  long- 
promised  Seed  of  Abraham,'*  the  Star  of  Jacob,^  the  true 
Leader  and  Saviour  of  Israel,^  came  into  this  home  of  the 
patriarchs,  this  resting-place  of  the  warriors,  with  the  gospel 
of  blessing  and  peace,  taking  awa}'  the  curse,  and  giving  the 
water  of  life.  But  he  came  as  a  tired,  hungry  man,  sharing 
the  common  wants  and  pains  of  our  everj'-day  life,  and  thus 
putting  himself  in  sympathy  with  those  whom  he  came  to 
save,  as  if  in  personal  need  of  their  sympathy  and  help. 

The  little  party  had  started  early,  and  had  walked  many 
weary  miles  ;  and  it  was  already  high  noon,  hot  and  sultry, 
as  they  rounded  the  base  of  INlount  Gerizira,  and  came  down 
upon  the  valley  of  Shechem.  But  the  town  was  a  good  two 
miles   farther,   stretching  its  white  walls  in   the  sun  on  a 

^  Gen.  xii.  6.        2  Qen.  xxxiii.  19  ;  John  iv.  5.        ^  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 
*  Gal.  iii.  IG.        ^  Xum.  xxiv.  17.  e  Heb.  iv.  8,  9. 
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ridge  at  the  top  of  the  valley  ;  and  so,  sending  his  disciples 
on  to  buy  food,  Jesus  turned  aside  to  the  right,  and  sat  down 
to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a  mulberry-tree  by  the  side  of 
Jacob's  well.  This  well  was  dug  by  the  patriarch  himself, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  plenty  of  water,  on  his  own 
premises,  for  his  great  herds  of  cattle  ;  for  in  Palestine, 
where  in  the  long  dry  season  the  streams  and  fountains  run 
low  and  sometimes  fail,  a  well  is  often  held  as  private 
property ;  and,  though  there  were  so  many  rills  and  springs 
in  the  valley  of  Shechem,  Jacob  may  have  had  none  upon 
his  own  land,  or  at  least  he  would  wish  the  further  security 
of  a  good  well  of  his  own  ;  and  so,  by  boring  through  the 
rock}^  soil  to  a  great  dcpth,^  he  struck  a  bed  of  water  that 
never  since  has  failed  ;  for,  after  almost  four  thousand  years, 
the  thirsty  travellers  of  to-day,  Jews,  Samaritans,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans,  all  alike  cherishing  the  name  of  the 
patriarch,  can  say,  "  Our  father  Jacob  drank  of  this  well 
himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle." 

At  the  time  of  the  story,  the  Avell  was  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  made  Shechem  the  headquarters  of 
their  tribe.  These  were  the  descendants  of  the  common 
people  of  Assyria,  who  were  sent  to  occupy  the  country  after 
the  Israelites  had  been  carried  off  captive  to  Babylon ;  and, 
though  they  kept  up  some  notions  and  customs  of  their  old 
idol-worship,  they  had  so  far  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
1  I  found  the  well  about  seventy  feet  deep. 
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Jews,  that  they  kept  the  law  of  Moses  as  sacred,  and  had 
built  a  temple  on  the  top  of  Gerizim,  to  the  God  of  the 
patriarch.^  They  even  claimed  that  this  temple  was  more 
holy  than  that  at  Jerusalem  ;  and,  like  the  Jews,  they  were 
looking  for  a  Messiah  who  should  come  as  the  great  Teacher 
and  Saviour.  But  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
there  was  a  deep  and  lastmg  hatred.  The  Jews  despised  the 
Samaritans,  because  they  were  a  foreign  race,  or,  at  best,  a 
mixture  of  foreigners  "with  the  poor  Israelitish  peasants  who 
had  escaped  going  into  captivity ;  and  also  because  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  later  prophets,  as  well  as  Moses,  for 
teachers  and  guides.  And  the  Samaritans  hated  the  Jews 
for  despising  them,  and  for  refusing  their  help  in  rebuilding 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  after  the  captivity.^  Though 
they  did  not  object  to  trading  together,  —  for  business 
commonly  gets  the  better  of  national  grudges  and  of 
religious  scruples,  —  and  though  they  often  had  to  pass 
through  each  other's  territory,  yet  Jews  and  Samaritans 
had  as  little  to  do  wdth  one  another  as  possible,  and  were 
ready  at  any  time  to  pick  a  quarrel.  It  was  to  the  chief 
city  and  sanctuary  of  these  jealous  and  rival  neighbors  that 
our  little  company  of  Jewish  travellers  had  come,  as  they 
were  returning  from  their  own  capital  and  temple,  after  the 
feast  of  the  Passover. 

Jacob's  well  was  too  distant  from  the  town  to  be  much 
1  2  Kings  x\'ii.  24-34.  «  Ezra  iv.  2-6. 
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frequented :  yet  women  from  the  neighboring  hamlets,  and 
laborers  in  the  fields  near  by,  made  use  of  it ;  and  now 
and  then  one  would  come  all  the  way  from  Shechem, 
to  get  a  jar  of  the  cool,  clear  water  which  had  been  blessed 
by  the  patriarch.  So  it  happened,  that,  soon  after  Jesus  had 
taken  his  seat  at  the  well-side,  a  Samaritan  woman,  who 
perhaps  was  on  her  way  home  from  her  morning's  work  in 
the  fields,  stopped  at  the  well  to  fill  her  water-pot.  So  little 
was  the  well  used,  that  there  was  no  common  bucket  there  ; 
and  the  stranger,  who  had  nothing  to  draw  with,  begged  of 
her  a  drink  of  water. 

Now,  the  woman,  perceiving  that  he  was  a  Jew,  could  not 
help  expressing  her  surprise  that  he  should  be  willing  to  ask 
a  favor  of  a  Samaritan.  For  how  could  she  imagine  that 
this  tired,  thirsty  traveller  had  come  to  do  away  the  antipa- 
thies of  race  and  the  disputes  of  religion,  through  the  spirit 
of  humanity  and  the  ministry  of  love ;  and  that  this  simple 
request  for  a  drink  of  water,  from  one  brought  up  to  hate 
her  nation,  was  itself  a  token  of  the  new  gospel  of  peace  and 
love  ?  Instead  of  taking  up  her  taunt  about  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  Jesus  mildly  answered,  "  If  thou  knewest  the 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to 
drink,  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have 
given  thee  living  water."  ' 

These  words  were  a  puzzle.    What  water  could  the  stranger 
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mean  ?  Not  out  of  the  well ;  for  it  is  deep,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  draw  with,  and  could  not  even  get  a  drink  for 
himself.  Does  he  perhaps  know  of  some  better  fountain  ?  or 
has  he  power,  like  Moses,  to  make  water  gush  out  of  the 
rock  ?  Is  he  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave  us 
this  well  ?  Could  there  be  any  better  water  than  this  ?  and 
what  is  the  living  water  that  the  stranger  speaks  of  ?  It 
did  not  help  her  puzzle  when  Jesus  went  on  to  say,  "  Who- 
soever drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again  ;  but  whoso- 
ever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  liim  shall  never 
thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."^ 
As  water  satisfies  thirst,  so  what  Jesus  had  to  give  —  the 
truth,  the  grace,  the  love,  of  his  Father  —  would  quench 
those  longings  of  the  soul  for  good,  which  often  burn  like 
the  thirst  of  fever ;  and  would  supply  motives,  feelings, 
hopes,  consolations,  joys,  that,  like  a  spring  bubbling  up 
within  the  soul,  should  be  a  source  of  life  and  satisfaction 
that  could  never  be  exhausted.  This  water  more  than 
satisfies  thirst:  it  prevents  it,  and  suppresses  the  lo-nging 
after  happiness  by  a  fulness  of  peace  that  leaves  ^nothing  to 
be  desired.  When  once  the  soul  is  rightly  opened  toward 
God,  and  draws  its  life  from  his  Spirit,  it  does  not  need  to 
go  hunting  the  world  for  happiness,  seeking  it  in  nature,  in 
science,  in  art,  in  money,  in  pleasures,  i\i  fashion,  in  change, 
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and  crying,  "Who  will  show  me  any  good?  "  but  it  has  its 
blessedness  within,  and  is  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  good,  that 
it  sees  good  in  every  thing,  gets  good  from  every  thing,  and 
does  good  to  all.  This  is  the  fountain  within,  that  never 
fails. 

All  this,  so  easy  for  us  now  to  understand  as  the  meaning 
of  Christ's  words,  and  so  true  and  beautiful  to  those  who 
have  felt  it,  was  more  and  more  a  mystery  to  the  woman  at 
the  well;  and  she  could  only  stammer  out,  "  Sir,  give  me 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw." 
Glad  enough  would  she  be  to  get  such  a  relief  from  care  and 
work,  from  trouble  and  pain,  as  would  come  from  never 
feeling  thirst  again  !  But  the  true  relief  must  be  inward, 
and  the  living  water  could  spring  up  in  the  soul  only 
through  faith  ;  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  open  her  eyes  in 
some  way  to  the  wants  of  her  soul,  and  to  inspire  confidence 
in  Jesus  as  a  spiritual  teacher.  Puzzled  as  she  was  about 
this  "living  water,"  she  had  begun  to  see  something  in  the 
stranger's  look  and  manner,  as  well  as  in  his  words,  that 
mar^'®^^  him  for  no  common  man,  and  made  her  so  eager  to 
listen  t\i^^  she  set  down  her  water-pot,  and  quite  forgot  her 
errand  at  thoiwell.  Pausing  in  the  conversation,  Jesus  now 
told  her  to  go  d\nd  call  her  husband.  This  seemed  to  her 
simply  as  if  he  waiiiited  a  witness  before  telling  the  secret  of 
the  living  water.  But  she  soon  found  that  it  was  a  way  of 
getting  at  the  secrets  of  her  life,  and  showing  her  how  much 
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she  needed  an  inward  spii'itual  peace ;  for,  when  she  turned 
aside  the  question,  Jesus  showed  her  that  he  knew  how 
irregular  her  life  had  been,  and  how  evil  it  then  was. 
Startled  that  a  perfect  stranger  could  thus  read  her  char- 
acter, and  filled  with  awe  at  his  solemn  and  searching 
manner,  she  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a 
prophet." 

But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  talk  over  our  faults ;  and  so, 
turnmg  off  from  the  facts  of  her  own  life,  which  troubled 
her  conscience,  she  asked  his  opinion  on  a  dispute  about 
holy  places  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  "  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain;  and  ye  say  that  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship."  ^ 
And  now  this  woman,  bhndly  feeling  after  the  true  religion, 
has  stumbled  upon  the  very  question  that  Jesus  had  come  to 
solve,  —  Hoiu  weak,  erring,  sinful  men  can  approach  God 
with  worship,  and  find  him  a  Father?  Altars,  temples, 
sacred  places,  had  their  uses  in  days  of  ignorance,  but  now 
had  had  their  day,  and  were  not  worth  contending  about. 
The  spirit,  not  the  place,  makes  the  worship;  and  a  holy 
heart  will  make  all  places  holy.  For  God  is  spirit :  he  is 
not  a  form,  an  image,  shut  up  in  a  temple,  not  a  body  con- 
fined to  some  one  sacred  spot.  His  nature,  his  essence,  is 
spirit.  He  is  a  being  of  thought  and  feeliiig  ;  and  we  must 
worship  him  with  thought  and  feeling,  with  the  homage  of 
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our  spirits,  with  the  love  of  our  hearts.  He  is  a  Father ; 
and  we  must  come  to  him  with  the  spirit  of  children,  full 
of  gentleness,  love,  obedience,  reverence :  then,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  we  are  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  temple. 
God  sees  the  heart ;  he  looks  through  all  forms  and  places ; 
he  knows  who  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with  a 
true  spiritual  feeling  of  dependence,  of  gratitude,  of  love, 
and  with  a  true  spiritual  desire  to  be  holy.  This  doctrine 
of  God  as  spirit,  first  taught  to  the  Jews,  is  now  to  go  forth 
as  the  salvation  of  the  world,  till  men  shall  worship  the 
Father  as  children  of  one  family,  the  children  of  light,  of 
truth,  and  of  love. 

This  sublime  doctrine  of  Jesus  concerning  God  first  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  a  solitary,  sinful  woman  of  a  race  that  the 
Jews  despised  and  shunned.  It  woke  in  her  mind  all  that 
she  had  heard  of  a  great  prophet  that  should  come  from 
heaven, — the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  who  should  tell  all  things. 
And,  while  she  was  thus  musing,  Jesus  said  to  her,  "  I  that 
speak  unto  thee  am  he."  *  He  had  not  given  that  name  to 
the  Pharisees  when  they  demanded  his  authority  for  cleans- 
ing the  temple  ;  he  had  not  told  it  to  Nicodemus  when  he 
called  him  "a  teacher  come  from  God  ;  "  he  had  not  used  it 
as  his  title  or  as  a  sign  of  faith  when  the  multitudes  were 
baptized  by  his  disciples  ;  he  had  not  even  breathed  it  into 
the  ear  of    the  disciples  themselves.     He  chose  the    most 
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simple,  silent  way  of  making  known  himself,  bis  doctrine, 
his  salvation.  lie  came  to  do  away  with  the  prejudice  of 
race ;  and  he  revealed  his  Father  first  to  a  Samaritan.  He 
came  to  do  away  with  furms  and  superstitions  ;  and  he,  a 
Jew,  fresh  from  Jerusalem  and  fi-om  the  temple,  here, 
beneath  the  open  sky,  and  beside  the  hoi}'  mountain  of  the 
Samaritans,  proclaimed  God  "  the  Father  of  all  human 
spirits."  He  came  to  take  away  the  degradation  of  woman ; 
and  it  was  to  a  woman  who  was  almost  an  outcast  that  he 
first  revealed  himself  as  tlie  Christ.  He  came  to  save 
sinners ;  and  to  this  erring,  sinful  stranger  he  offered  the 
water  of  life.  The  disciples,  coming  up  at  this  moment, 
were  anjazed  to  find  him  talking  with  the  woman  ;  for, 
though  women  were  much  more  resj)ected  among  the  Jews 
than  by  other  Eastern  nations,  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
religion  were  thought  to  be  above  their  reach ;  and  by  some 
of  the  rabbis  it  was  even  forbidden  to  teach  the  law  to  a 
woman.^  But  the  disciples  had  learned  to  revere  Jesus  too 
much  to  ask  him  why  he  preached  to  such  a  hearer. 
Indeed,  he  began  to  preach  to  them  in  a  way  that  showed 
them  to  be  as  much  below  him  in  spiritual  things  as  they 
could  suppose  the  Samaritan  to  be.  They  had  left  him 
weary,  and  faint  for  food ;  they  had  hurried  back  with  pro- 
vision.    They  found  him  teaching ;  and,  when  tliey  urged 
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him  to  eat,  he  gave  the  strange  answer,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat 
that  ye  know  not  of." 

As,  in  giving  living  water  to  the  woman,  he  had  forgotten 
his  own  thirst,  so,  in  his  eagerness  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  he 
forgot  his  hunger,  and  was  so  strengthened  and  sustained  by 
spiritual  thoughts  and  feelings  tliat  he  could  say,  "  My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Pointing  to  the 
fields  where  the  grain  was  slowly  ripening,  he  commanded 
his  disciples  to  begin  their  work  as  reapers  in  the  harvest 
of  souls.  Already  this  was  before  them ;  for  the  excited 
woman,  running  to  the  city,  had  told  everybody  of  the  won- 
derful stranger,  asking,  "Is  not  this  the  Christ?"  and  now 
she  was  hurrying  back,  with  the  whole  town  after  her,  eager 
to  hear  and  judge  for  themselves.  And,  so  gracious  and 
wonderful  were  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  these  Samaritans  be- 
heved  upon  this  Jewish  stranger,  and  said,  "  This  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  Yes,  indeed,  the 
Saviour,  at  once  all-sympathizing  and  all-suffering,  coming 
so  near  to  us  by  sharing  our  weakness,  bringing  us  so  near 
to  himself  by  giving  us  his  strength ;  now,  weary,  hungry, 
tliirsty,  sending  his  disciples  for  food,  and  craving  drink  of 
a  stranger;  and  yet  having  within  him  strength  and  life 
for  the  whole  sinking,  dying  race  of  men.  What  divine  love 
and  grace  sit  upon  the  brow  of  the  weary,  fainting  man ! 
What  human  weakness  and  sympathy  convey  "  the  gift  of 
God!" 
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At  Shechem  Jesus  performed  no  miracles :  yet  many  of 
the  Samaritans,  simply  upon  hearing  him  talk,  believed  in 
him,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Christ.  But  the 
Pharisees  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews  everywhere,  demanded 
"  a  sign,"  insisted  that  he  should  work  miracles  ;  and  even 
then  they  would  not  believe.  The  trouble  with  the  Jews 
was,  that  a  fixed  political  idea  had  pretty  much  taken  the 
place  of  religion,  and  —  as  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind 
in  the  story  of  Jesus'  life  —  their  hopes  and  wishes  for  the 
Messiah  were,  that  he  would  come  as  a  king,  and  drive  the 
Romans  out  of  the  country,  and  set  up  the  Jewish  throne 
again,  with  such  splendor  as  it  had  in  the  days  of  Solomon.^ 

1  Dr.  Schauffler  once  said  to  me  in  Constantinople,  "  The  Greeks  are 
the  least  hopeful  of  all  the  races  we  have  to  deal  with  :  the  great  obsta- 
cle to  their  conversion  is  Constant Innple."  He  meant  that  the  Greeks 
still  dream  of  their  old  empire  of  Byzantium,  and  hope  one  day  to  win 
Constantinople  from  the  Turks.  But  for  this  they  must  depend  upon 
Russia ;  and,  since  Russia  is  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  they  must 
remain  true  to  their  church.     This  political  hope  has  become  a  chief 
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And  so,  because  Jesus  came  of  a  poor  family,  and  went 
about  on  foot,  and  did  not  try  to  get  up  an  insurrection,  nor 
to  raise  an  army,  and  preached  that  they  should  repent,  and 
lead  holy  lives,  they  were  slow  to  hear  his  doctrine  about 
the  "  kingdom  of  heaven."  A  strong  and  showy  kingdom 
on  earth,  with  Jerusalem  as  its  capital,  would  have  suited 
them  much  better.  The  Jews  had  turned  all  the  prophecies 
of  their  Bible  into  this  political  channel,  and  had  covered 
the  simple  spiritual  teaching  of  their  law  with  all  sorts  of 
traditions  that  took  the  life  out  of  it.^  But  the  Samaritans 
had  none  of  these  political  hopes  for  themselves,  and  no 
such  worldly  notions  about  the  Christ  who  was  to  come. 
They  looked  for  him  as  a  great  and  perfect  teacher  ;  and  so 
their  hearts  were  more  open  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  he, 
though  a  Jew,  found  more  favor  with  them  than  with  liis 
own' countrymen.     This  was  soon  shown  at  Nazareth. 

Not  long  after  his  visit  at  Shechem,  Jesus  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  childhood.     On  the  way  he  stopped  at  Cana, 

article  of  tlieir  religious  faith.  Just  so  it  was  with  the  Jews  iu  the 
time  of  Christ.  They  looked  for  a  Messiah  to  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel. 

1  It  was  natural  that  around  the  laws  that  were  written  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  should  grow  up  a  body  of  customs,  interpretations,  and 
decisions,  which  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  divine  law 
itself.  These  were  known  as  the  "  Oral  Law^ ;  "  and  many  scribes  set 
these  commentaries  above  the  statute-law  itself.  Hence  Jesus  said,  "  Ye 
have  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  traditions  " 
(Matt.  XV.  G). 
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where  lie  had  performed  liis  first  miracle,  —  turning  water 
into  wine.  While  he  was  there,  a  nobleman  who  lived  at 
Capernaum,  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  whose  son  was  very 
ill,  came  to  Jesus  to  beg  that  he  would  go  and  heal  him  ;  for 
he  had  heard  of  the  miracles  that  Jesus  had  wrought  at 
Jerusalem.  After  testing  a  while  the  nobleman's  faith,  Jesus 
told  him,  that,  if  he  Avould  go  home,  he  should  find  his  son 
cured.  Trusting  in  the  word  and  the  power  of  Jesus,  the 
nobleman  hastened  home.  On  the  way  his  servants  met  him 
with  the  good  news  that  his  child  Avas  well ;  and  he  found 
that  he  began  to  recover  at  the  very  time  when  Jesus  had 
said  that  he  would  live.  The  news  of  this  wonder,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  wonders  he  had  done  in  Jerusalem,  went  before 
him  to  Nazareth ;  and,  when  he  reached  his  home,  the 
people  expected  great  things  of  their  townsman. 

The  very  next  sabbath  gave  everybody  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Though  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  the  chief  place  of  worship  for  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  only  place  for  sacrifices,  every  town  had  a  synagogue, 
where  on  the  sabbath  day  prayers  were  offered,  and  the 
books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  read.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  s3"nagogue,  which  always  faced  toward  Jerusalem, 
were  raised  seats  for  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  rulers, 
and  other  chief  men.  In  front  of  these  was  a  platform  with 
a  little  desk,  or  pulpit,  at  which  the  minister  stood  to  read 
the  prayers  and  the  Scriptures.     The  books  of  the  law  and 
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of  the  prophets  were  divided  into  sections ;  and  one  of  each 
was  read  every  sabbath,  and  then  explained  by  the  reader 
or  some  other  capable  person.  The  chief  minister,  or  reader, 
had  assistants  who  could  take  his  place  in  his  absence,  or 
could  assist  in  the  services  when  he  was  present.  Some- 
times the  minister  would  call  upon  others  who  had  a  good 
name  for  wisdom  or  piety,  or  upon  distinguished  strangers, 
to  come  up  to  the  platform,  and  read.  And  so  it  was  that 
Jesus  was  singled  out ;  and,  after  the  law  had  been  read, 
was  invited  to  read  the  lesson  from  the  prophets.  The 
lesson  for  the  day  was  exactly  what  he  would  wish  to  say 
about  the  work  that  he  had  now  begun  as  a  new  prophet,  or 
teacher :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind  ;  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord."  ^  The  book  was  written  upon  parchment,  in 
the  form  of  a  roll,  tied  around  with  ribbons ;  so,  when  Jesus 
had  finished  reading,  he  rolled  this  up  again,  and  handed  it 
to  the  minister  to  put  back  into  its  place.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  teachers  to  sit  while  giving  instruction  ;  and  Jesus 
took  his  seat,  and  began  to  speak  upon  the  words  that  he 
had  read.  All  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him  ;  there  was  a 
breathless  stilhiess  in  the  house ;  and,  as  he  went  on  to  show 
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how  these  sayings  should  now  come  to  pass,  everybody  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  his  tender  and  gracious 
words.  What  he  said  at  the  beginning  is  not  reported ;  but, 
from  all  that  we  do  know  of  his  preaching,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  spoke  of  comfort  for  the  sorrowing,  of  mercy  for  the 
penitent,  of  deliverance  for  the  oppressed,  of  help  for  the 
needy,  of  light  for  the  ignorant,  of  peace  for  the  troubled ; 
and  promised  such  blessings  as  these  to  all  who  should  truly 
love  and  trust  and  serve  his  Father  in  heaven.  This  was 
good  news  indeed  :  it  put  new  life  and  meaning  into  words 
that  from  childhood  every  one  had  heard  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue ;  and  it  kindled  a  hope  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  might  even  come  in  their  day.  But,  though  their 
hearts  were  stirred  for  a  moment  by  these  spiritual  feelings, 
their  minds  began  to  yield  to  doubts ;  and  their  very  wonder 
that  Joseph's  son  should  speak  in  such  a  way  gave  place  to 
the  question,  by  what  right  he  should  make  such  promises. 
"  So,  then,"  they  began  to  say  in  their  hearts,  "if  he  is  able 
to  talk  in  this  way,  and  if  he  takes  it  upon  him  to  make 
such  promises,  let  him  show  us  one  proof  that  he  is  right ; 
let  him  do  such  wonders  here  as  we  have  heard  of  his  doing 
in  other  places.     Let  him  give  like  honor  to  his  own  city." 

Though  no  one  said  this  aloud,  Jesus  knew  what  they 
were  all  thinking  of;  and  he  resolved  to  see  how  far 
they  would  accept  the  plain  spiritual  meaning  of  their 
own  Bible,  and  would  obey  the  truth  that  spoke  directly  to 
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their  souls,  and  which  no  miracle  could  make  more  true  or 
plaiu.  He  had  set  before  them  the  true  kingdom  of  God, 
and  they  had  shown  that  they  felt  his  words.  He  had  told 
them  of  grace,  mercy,  peace,  salvation ;  and  now  he  would 
know  whether,  like  the  Samaritans,  they  really  wdshed  and 
prized  such  gifts  of  heaven,  or  had  only  a  curiosity  to  see 
him  do  some  strange  thing.  This  he  had  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  people  of  Nazareth.  He  had  been  brought  up  among 
them :  they  knew  all  about  his  life  and  character  from 
childhood.  They  needed  no  testimony  concerning  himself; 
and  they  were  able  to  judge  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  They  had  already  jiraised  his 
"  gracious  words ; "  but  he  knew  well  enough  that  they 
wished  him  to  flatter  their  pride,  to  set  them  above  their 
neighbors,  and  to  display  his  power  for  the  honor  of  their 
city. 

What  he  had  said  was  wonderful ;  and  if  only  he  Avould 
DO  wonders,  so  as  to  draw  the  whole  country  to  Nazareth  to 
see  and  hear  their  great  Teacher  and  Prophet,  they  would 
be  read}^  to  claim  him  as  the  Christ.  Now,  Jesus  wanted  no 
such  fame  and  no  such  followers.  He  wanted  to  draw  men 
to  his  Father  for  the  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  to  draw 
their  hearts  away  from  sin,  to  make  their  lives  better,  nobler, 
purer ;  and  to  draw  them  to  himself  because  he  taught  them 
to  be  just  and  true  and  good.  But  he  knew  how  such 
teaching  had  always  been  rejected  by  his  countrymen  ;  how 
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proud  they  were  to  be  called  the  people  of  God,  yet  how 
unwilling  to  live  as  the  children  of  God ;  how  they  boasted 
of  Abraham  as  their  father,  read  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
sang  the  songs  of  David,  yet  had  beaten  and  killed  the 
prophets.  And  so,  instead  of  doing  wonders  for  them,  he 
reminded  them  that  "  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own 
country  ;  "  and  that  God  had  often  sent  special  blessings  to 
those  who  were  not  of  Israel,  as  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta' 
and  to  Naaman  the  Syrian.^  At  these  words  the  whole 
assembly  started  up  in  a  rage.  A  moment  before,  they  had 
not  words  enough  to  praise  Jesus ;  they  felt  proud  of 
Joseph's  son,  and  were  looking  to  the  great  honor  he  should 
bring  to  the  town ;  but  instead  of  humoring  their  fancies, 
and  showing  them  signs  from  heaven,  he  had  openly 
slighted  his  townsmen,  and  had  offered  to  do  for  outsiders, 
and  even  for  heathen,  what  he  would  not  do  for  them. 

It  takes  but  little  to  kindle  a  mob  to  fury  when  once  the 
fire  is  started.  Nobody  stopped  to  think  of  the  synagogue, 
or  of  the  sabbath ;  nobody  spoke  uj)  for  the  good  life  of 
Jesus  among  them  ;  nobody  remembered  the  good  words  he 
had  just  spoken ;  nobody  thought  of  his  right  to  be  heard 
and  judged  by  the  law.  They  were  filled  with  rage  :  they 
rushed  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  synagogue ; 
the  crowd  pushing,  shouting,  yelling,  cursing,  drove  him 
through  the  streets  and  out  of  the  city,  till  they  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  hill. 

^  1  Kings  xvii.  9.  20  Kings  v. 
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At  Rome,  it  was  the  custom  to  throw  certain  criminals 
from  a  steep  side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  Capitol  was 
built,  that  they  might  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
below.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  had  a  like  custom ;  and 
the  mob  at  once  took  up  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  Jesus  in 
this  way.  But,  as  a  mob  acts  without  reason,  some  little 
thing  may  turn  it  from  its  purpose  as  quickly  as  it  was 
started  at  the  first ;  or  some  sudden  fear,  pity,  remorse,  or 
even  a  whim,  may  cause  it  at  the  last  moment  to  halt,  to 
change  about,  or  to  disperse  as  easily  as  it  ran  together ; 
and  when  a  mob  begins  to  waver,  or  its  leaders  show  signs 
of  hesitation,  its  power  has  gone  by.  At  such  a  moment, 
coolness  and  firmness  may  save  a  man  from  sudden  violence  ; 
and  a  decided  word  or  look  may  put  to  shame  those  who 
were  crying  out  for  his  life.  Mirabeau,  the  idol  of  the 
people,  the  master  of  the  assembly,  the  saviour  of  France, 
awoke  one  morning  to  see  the  avenues  leading  from  his 
house  to  the  Hall  of  Deputies  filled  with  angry  crowds,  who 
were  hooting  his  name  as  a  traitor,  and  threatening  to  hang 
him  on  a  tree.  Against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he 
went  out  among  them,  saying,  "  I  shall  return  triumphant,  or 
piecemeal ;  "  and  he  so  awed  the  mob  by  his  bearing  that  he 
passed  through  them  unharmed. 

The  consul  Marius,  once  the  idol  of  Rome,  when  in  the 
fall  of  his  fortunes,  an  exile  and  outlaw,  he  was  dragged 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck  to  be  beheaded,  saved  his  life 
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by  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  executioner,  and  saying,  "  Shive ! 
dost  thou  dare  to  kill  Marius  ?  "  The  soldier  who  had  just 
volunteered  to  kill  him  thi-ew  down  his  sword,  and  fled ;  and 
Marius  lived  to  be  again  loaded  with  honors  by  his  country- 
men. 

Napoleon,  on  landing  in  France  from  Elba,  disarmed  the 
troops  sent  to  oppose  him,  by  simply  showing  himself  as 
their  old  emperor. 

It  need  cause  no  surprise,  that  the  story  of  that  fierce  mob 
at  Nazareth  ends  with  the  simple  statement  that  "  Jesus, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his  way."  The 
majesty  that  shone  in  his  countenance,  so  full  of  innocence, 
of  truth,  and  of  grace,  the  Hght  that  could  flash  from  his  eye 
such  rebukes  of  passion  and  wrong,  tamed  the  fury  of  his 
enemies  so  that  they  opened  a  way  for  him,  and  let  him  pass 
unharmed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


HIS  LIFE   AT   CAPERNAUM. 


The  mob  at  Nazareth  was  a  turning-point  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  His  heart  was  set  upon  doing  good  to  everybody, 
and  first  of  all  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  a  strange  power 
over  nature,  over  diseases,  over  devils  ;  and  this  power  he 
was  ready  to  use  for  healing  and  blessing  his  fellow-men,  but 
never  for  showing  off  wonders  to  make  a  name  or  party  for 
himself.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  God,  so  deep, 
so  full,  so  pure,  that  its  light  would  banish  error  and  sin, 
and  woidd  show  the  way  of  life  ;  and  this  knowledge  he  was 
ready  to  give  to  every  man  who  was  willing  to  believe  and 
obey  the  truth.  But  he  would  not  set  himself  up  as  a 
prophet  for  the  vanity  of  any  sect  or  place  or  people.  Now, 
his  works  at  Jerusalem  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  rulers 
and  the  Pharisees ;  and  his  words  at  Nazareth  had  roused  the 
fury  of  the  mob.  His  first  attempts  at  doing  good  by  heal- 
ing and  by  teaching  had  brought  his  own  life  in  danger :  he 
had  been  warned  from  the  capital,  he  had  been  driven  from 
his  home.     "  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
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him  not."^  Where,  then,  should  he  go  to  preach  his  gospel? 
Where  should  he  do  his  works  of  mercy  ?  There  were 
three  or  four  disciples  who  already  loved  him  better  than  his 
own  brothers ;  and  the  most  natural  thought  was,  to  go  to 
the  home  of  these  friends,  who,  poor  as  they  were,  were 
ready  to  give  him  all  they  had  in  the  world.  Probably  on 
quitting  Samaria,  after  they  had  crossed  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  had  come  as  far  as  Cana  together,  where 
Jesus  turned  aside  to  the  home  of  his  parents,  Peter, 
Andrew,  Philip,  and  Nathanael  kept  on  a  day's  journey 
farther  to  Bethsaida,  where  they  lived,  to  look  after  their 
fishing.  The  nobleman  whose  son  he  had  just  healed  lived 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Bethsaida ;  and,  as  he  could  count 
upon  him  also  as  a  friend,  he  went  directly  to  Capernaum, 
and,  as  it  proved,  made  this  for  more  than  two  years  his 
home,  where  he  gathered  his  disciples,  delivered  many  of 
his  parables  and  discourses,  and  performed  many  of  his 
mighty  works. 

A  walk  of  a  few  hours  north-east  from  Nazareth  would 
bring  Jesus  to  the  shore  of  Gennesareth,  the  loveliest  lake 
of  Palestine,  which  hes  in  a  deep  basin  among  the  hills,  and 
is  thirteen  miles  long  by  six  miles  in  breadth  at  its  widest 
part.  As  compared  with  the  English  lakes,  with  the  lakes 
of  Zurich,  Luzerne,  Geneva,  or  Wallenstadt,  in  Switzerland, 
or  with  Lake  George,  Winnipisiogee,  or  Moosehead,  in  the 

1  John  i.  11. 
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United  States,  Gennesareth  as  it  now  appears  would  not  be 
striking  either  for  grandeur  or  for  beauty.  The  hills  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  also  on  the  lower  half  of  the  western,  are 
steep  and  rough,  forming  a  rocky  wall  from  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet  high,  with  a  strip  of  beach  between  this 
and  the  water ;  but  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  on 
the  western  side,  the  hills  are  more  gentle  and  sloping,  and 
set  back  farther  from  the  water,  leaving  a  margin  of  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  plains,  one  of  which  is  three  miles  long  by 
more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  once  had  the  same  name 
with  the  lake.  Nowadays  this  plain  of  Gennesareth  is 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  row  of  towns  that  then  lined  the 
shore  so  closely  as  to  form  almost  one  continuous  settlement, 
and  which  stretched  on  even  to  the  head  of  the  lake  where 
the  Jordan  enters  it.  The  few  poor  natives  who  yet  live 
upon  the  plain  do  little  to  keep  up  its  old  fertility  ;  but  the 
splendid  crops  of  grain  from  the  little  patches  that  are  cul- 
tivated, the  luxuriant  grass  and  flowers,  and  even  the  very 
weeds,  show  how  rich  the  soil  is  by  nature,  and  how  favor- 
able the  climate ;  so  that  we  can  almost  share  the  ecstasy  of 
Josephus,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  second  Garden  of  Eden. 
Here  is  his  picture  of  this  fairy  plain.  "  Extending  along 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  bearing  also  its  name,  lies  a 
tract  of  country  admirable  both  for  its  natural  properties  and 
its  beauty.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  it  rejects  no 
plant ;  and  accordingly  all  are  here  cultivated  by  the  bus- 
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bandman.  For  so  genial  is  the  air  that  it  suits  every  variety. 
The  walnut,  which  delights  beyond  other  trees  in  a  wintry 
climate,  grows  luxuriantly  where  also  is  the  palm-tree, 
which  is  nourished  by  heat ;  and  near  to  these  are  figs  and 
olives,  to  which  a  milder  atmosphere  has  been  assigned. 
One  might  style  this  an  ambitious  effort  of  Nature,  doing 
violence  to  herself  in  bringing  together  plants  of  discordant 
habits ;  and  an  amiable  rivalry  of  the  seasons,  each,  as  it 
were,  asserting  her  right  to  the  soil :  for  it  not  only  possesses 
the  extraordinary  virtue  of  nourishing  fruits  of  oi:)posite 
climes,  but  also  maintains  a  continual  supply  of  them. 
Thus  it  produces  those  most  royal  of  all,  the  grape  and 
the  fig,  during  ten  months  without  intermission,  while  the 
other  varieties  ripen  the  whole  year  through  ;  for,  besides 
being  favored  by  the  genial  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is 
irrigated  by  a  highly  fertilizing  spring  called  Capernaum  by 
the  people  of  the  country."  ' 

This  mixture  of  climates  and  of  seasons  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lake  lies  in  a  gorge  nearly  six  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  at  times  the  rays 
of  the  sun  make  it  like  a  boiling  caldron,  while  at  other 
times  it  is  fanned  by  cool  breezes  from  the  snows  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  Besides,  this  was  once  a  region  of  volcanoes. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam  from  rocks  of  basalt ;  and  toward 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  west  side,  there  are  hot 
1  Josephus:  The  Jewish  War,  iii.  8. 
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springs,  which  smell  strongly  of  sulphur.  Like  all  volcanic 
soils,  this  is  naturally  fertile ;  and  along  the  shore  are 
springs  that  seem  never  to  fail,  and  that  make  the  land  rich 
with  a  tropical  verdure.  Indigo,  melons,  grapes,  wheat, 
millet,  grow  in  the  fields ;  the  lote,  or  nettle-tree,  springs  up 
among  the  rocks ;  and  palm-trees  spread  their  leafy  fans 
above  the  garden-walls.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  lake 
was  what  Josephus  described  it,  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  and 
its  borders  were  then  lined  with  a  busy  population,  made  up 
of  all  classes  and  all  nations.  Near  the  hot  springs  the  large 
and  showy  city  of  Tiberias  had  lately  been  built ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  the  city  of  Julias,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan.  These  were  places  of  fashionable  resort  much 
frequented  by  Jews,  and  by  foreigners  of  wealth  and  rank. 
So  long  as  Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee,  a  large  mixed 
population  crowded  its  walls,  and  the  villas  of  noblemen 
adorned  its  suburbs.  And,  in  fact,  the  western  shore  of 
Gennesareth  was  just  then  the  most  thickly-settled  part 
of  Palestine,  and  had  even  a  greater  variety  of  people  than 
Jerusalem  itself ;  and  Capernaum  was  its  business  centre. 

Here  were  fishermen  and  sailors  along  the  coast,  traders 
and  artisans  of  all  sorts  in  the  towns,  farmers  and  peasants 
in  the  country  round  about.  Here  were  merchants  from 
foreign  nations  passing  to  and  fro  ;  the  Arabian  Gentiles 
from  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Phi:enician  Gentiles 
from   the   Mediterranean   coast,   mixing   with    the    Jewish 
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traffickers  and  money-changers.  Here  were  Roman  soldiers, 
tax-gatherers,  officers,  and  nohleraen.  Every  grade  and 
mixture  of  society  was  to  he  found  at  Capernaum.  It 
was  a  pLace  in  which  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  peoples  ; 
and  the  door  was  already  open.  Here  was  a  synagogue ; 
but  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  few,  and  in  such  an  easy- 
going community  they  had  mucli  less  influence  than  at 
Jerusalem.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  Jews  were  looking 
for  their  Messiah  ;  but  as  they  were  not  mixed  up  with  the 
political  and  religious  parties  and  strifes  of  Jerusalem,  and 
were  more  free  and  open  in  their  opinions  and  ways,  they 
cared  less  about  the  Messiah  as  a  king,  and  were  more  ready 
to  listen  to  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing, by  the  lake-side,  a  place  of  seclusion  where  he  could 
be  safe  from  persecution,  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum  as  a 
busy  hive  of  men  and  affairs,  where  he  could  preach  to  all 
classes,  each  in  its  own  way,  —  to  the  farmer,  of  the  seed 
and  the  tares,  of  the  flowers  and  grass  of  the  field,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air ;  to  the  fisherman,  of  his  net  cast  into 
the  sea ;  to  the  centurion,  of  his  servants  ;  to  the  merchant, 
of  his  goodly  pearls.  Here  he  could  always  find  hearers, 
and,  while  busy  in  the  work  of  teaching,  could  easily  pro- 
vide the  little  he  required  for  his  own  support.  Thus  the 
district  of  Gennesareth,  with  its  five  or  six  villages,  and 
its  neighboring  lake  and  hills,  became  the  seat  of  that 
kingdom  which  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  had  rejected.     And 
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SO  an  old  saying  of  the  prophet  was  fulfilled,  "  The  land  of 
Zabulon  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the 
sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles:  the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which 
sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up." ' 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  life  of  Jesus  step  by  step, 
from  one  point  to  another,  in  the  natural  order  of  events  and 
changes.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  clearly  before 
us  the  facts  of  his  history,  as  these  bring  out  his  character 
and  work.  But  from  his  settlement  at  Capernaum,  which 
was  called  "his  own  city,"  it  is  not  so  much  the  places  and 
circumstances  of  his  life,  that  will  interest  us,  as  the  life 
itself, — his  teachings,  his  works,  his  followers,  his  enemies, 
his  sufferings,  and  his  death. 

Jesus  had  no  relatives  in  Capernaum,  and  no  house  that 
he  could  call  his  own.  But  he  soon  made  friends ;  and  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  city  he  never  wanted  for  a  home. 
The  Jews  were  taught  to  look  up  with  respect  to  a  teacher 
of  rehgion  ;  and,  such  was  their  reverence  for  the  office  of 
a  prophet,  that  they  would  gladly  do  any  service  for  one 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  really  sent  from  God.  They 
were  accustomed  by  gifts  of  money,  food,  &c.,  to  support 
the  scribes  as  teachers  of  the  law ;  and  pupils,  or  disciples, 
expected  to  provide  for  the  personal  wants  of  their  masters ; 
though  some  of  the  greatest  rabbis  among  the  Jcavs  sup- 
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ported  themselves  bj  a  trade,  just  as  Piiiil,  while  jJieaching 
at  Corinth,  earned  his  living  by  working  at  liis  trade  of  tent- 
making.  As  Jesus  was  now  recognized  as  a  public  teacher, 
and  was  even  looked  up  to  by  some  as  a  prophet,  there  were 
many  in  Capernaum  who  would  open  their  houses  or  their 
purses  to  supply  his  necessities ;  some,  out  of  gratitude  for 
a  favor  done  to  a  member  of  the  family  or  to  a  friend,  by 
the  healing  power  of  Jesus ;  others,  for  the  honor  of  receiv- 
ing such  a  guest ;  and  others,  like  the  plain,  honest  fishermen 
who  were  the  first  to  believe  on  liim,  for  the  love  they  had 
for  him,  and  the  blessing  they  found  in  his  society  and  in  his 
teachings.  It  was  not  long  before  he  brought  to  Capernaum 
the  fame  that  liis  townsmen  of  Nazareth  had  wished  for 
themselves,  but  had  lost  by  being  too  eager  and  too  worldly 
in  their  wishes. 

The  people  of  Capernaum  were  not  slow  to  profit  by 
the  wonderful  stranger  who  had  come  to  make  his  home 
among  them.  Whenever  Jesus  appeared  in  public,  a  crowd 
followed  him  to  hear  what  he  woukl  say,  and  see  what  he 
would  do.  If  he  went  out  to  walk  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  the  people  ran  after  him,  and  pressed  upon  him  in  such 
numbers  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  boat, 
and  to  use  this  as  a  stand  for  preaching.^  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  delivered  the  parables  of  the  sower,  the  tares, 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  leaven  hidden  in  the  meal, 
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the  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  and  many  other  discourses 
that   are    not  reported    even    in    outline.'     Sometimes,   to 
escape  the  crowd,  and  gain  a  little  rest  for  himself,  or  an 
opportunity  to  talk  privately  with   his  disciples,  he   would 
cross  the  lake  from  Capernaum  to  the  thinly-settled  country 
on  the  other  side ;   and  it  was  in  such  excursions  that  he 
performed  the  miracles  of  stilling  the  tempest,  and  of  walk- 
ing upon  the  sea.^     But  the  people  would  not  suffer  him  to 
be  alone ;    and,  if  they  saw  him  go  away  in  a  boat,  the)" 
would  quickly  get  together  all  the  fishing-boats  of  the  town, 
and  sail  after  him,  or  would  run  along  the  shore  on  foot  to 
meet  him  wherever  he    might   land.     Once,  when  he   had 
been  hurried  and  driven  by  so  many  coming  and  going  that 
he  had  no  time  even  to  eat,  he  tried  to  get  away  with  his 
disciples  to  a  desert  place,  to  rest  a  while.     He  took  a  boat 
privately,  and  sailed  over  to  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
lake,  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Jordan.     But  he  was 
observed  by  some  of  the  villagers,  who  spread  the  news ; 
and  such  crowds  ran  after  him  from  all  the  towns  along  the 
shore,  that  over  five  thousand  were  soon  gathered  to  beg  him 
to  preach  to  them,  and  to  heal  the  sick.^     These  were  people 
who  were  just  ready  to  start  in  a  caravan  for  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem  ;  and  so  they  could  easily  be  set  in  motion  by  the 
chance  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  great  prophet ;  and  Jesus, 

1  Matt.  xiii.  1-37;  Mark  iv.  1-34.  «  Matt.  viii.  18-27;  xiv.  24-33. 
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weary  and  hungry  as  he  was,  gave  hours  to  teaching  and 
healing  them,  and  then  provided  bread  to  feed  them  before 
sending  them  away. 

During  all  his  residence  at  Capernaum,  he  was  accustomed 
to  teach  on  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogue  ;  and  there  he  gave 
his  wonderful  discourse  upon  the  true  bread,  and  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.^  And  it  was  at  Capernaum 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  performed  the  greater  part 
of  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospel  history. 
Here  he  cured  the  blind  and  the  dumb,^  those  Avho  had 
palsy,^  and  those  who  were  lunatics,  or  were  possessed  of 
devils.*  He  cured  Peter's  wife's  mother  of  a  fever,^  and 
a  woman  that  for  twelve  years  had  an  issue  of  blood,  that 
no  doctor  could  remedy ;  ^  he  healed  great  numbers  who 
were  sick  of  all  sorts  of  diseases ;  ^  and  he  brought  back  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  to  life.^  The  report  of  these  miracles 
spread  so  far  that  a  great  multitude  came  to  him  from 
Galilee,  and  from  Judea  down  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  And  not 
only  did  those  of  his  own  nation,  who  were  always  looking 
for  a  Messiah,  thus  rush  after  this  new  teacher ;  but  from 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  came  numbers  who,  though  half  Pagan  in 
their  religion,  j-et  had  faith  and  hope  enough  to  seek  the 

1  John  vi.  26.  2  Mark  ix.  27-34.  «  Matt.  viii.  5-13;  Mark  i.  1-12. 
*  Mark  i.  21-34.         ^  Mark  1.  31.  »  Mark  v.  25.  ''  Luke  iv.  40. 
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great  prophet  of  Israel.^  And,  besides  these  miracles  of 
mercy  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  afflicted,  he  also  per- 
formed here  wonders  upon  nature,  that  manifested  to  his 
disciples  his  power  and  majesty,  and  confirmed  their  faith 
in  him  as  the  Son  of  God ;  as,  when  he  caused  the  fish  to  fill 
their  nets,^  and  again  caused  a  fish  to  bring  up  in  its  mouth 
money  to  pay  their  taxes,^  and,  above  all,  when  he  walked 
to  them  upon  the  raging  sea.* 

But  in  this  busy,  hurried  life,  crowded  and  driven  by  the 
cares  and  the  wants  of  thousands  from  near  and  far,  Jesus 
still  found  time  for  that  pleasant  social  intercourse  in  which 
he  delighted  to  show  the  friendliness  of  his  own  nature,  and 
the  genial  spirit  of  his  religion.  Thus  one  day  we  find  him 
at  dinner  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee;^  and,  another, 
at  a  great  feast  given  in  his  honor  by  Levi  the  publican  ;  ^ 
and  again  we  read  of  his  going  from  house  to  house  as  a 
welcome  guest. 

From  time  to  time,  he  made  excursions  from  Capernaum 
to  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  preaching  and  healing  as 
he  went.  Three  times  he  made  a  wide  circuit  through 
Galilee,  once  crossing  the  border  into  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon;  and  again  he  made  an  extensive  tour  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  far  up  to  the  north. 

When  the  weather  would  permit  of  his  living  and  sleep- 

1  Mark  iii.  7-12.  2  Lu^q  v.  1-7.  ^  jMatt.  xvii.  24-27. 
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ing  in  the  open  air,  he  loved  to  slip  away  into  the  country 
back  of  Capernaum,  and  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains 
to  rest,  to  meditate,  and  to  pray.  It  was  on  his  return  from 
one  of  his  journeys  in  Galilee,  which  he  always  made  on 
foot,  and  while  he  had  gone  apart  into  a  mountain  with  only 
his  twelve  disciples,  that  the  people,  finding  out  where  he 
was,  crowded  about  him  in  immense  multitudes,  and  he 
preached  to  them  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.^ 

In  Capernaum  he  selected  the  persons  who  should  be 
the  special  preachers  of  his  gospel,  —  the  twelve  who  were 
with  him  as  a  family ,2  and  whom  he  made  his  apostles,  and 
the  seventy  whom  he  sent  two  and  two  to  prepare  the  way 
in  every  city  and  place  which  he  intended  to  visit  in  person.^ 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  neither  Bethlehem,  the  place 
where  the  Son  of  David  was  born ;  nor  Nazareth,  where  he 
was  brought  up  as  the  carpenter's  son  ;  nor  Jerusalem,  where 
he  was  put  to  death  because  he  made  himself  the  "•  Son  of 
God,"  and  "'the  King  of  the  Jews; "  but  a  small  fishing  and 
trading  town  near  the  head  of  Lake  Tiberias,  busy  enough 
with  its  own  affairs,  and  full  of  the  stir  01  a  mixed  and 
changing  population,  yet  quite  remote  from  the  political 
excitements  and  the  religious  strifes  of  the  capital,  —  this 
thriving,  bustling,  worldly  seaport  Capernaum  was  "  exalted 
to  heaven  "  as  the  earthly  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  place  where  Jesus  spent  most  of  his  active  life,  did  most 
1  Luke  vi.  12-^19  2  Matt.  x.  1-42.  3  j^uke  x.  1-lG. 
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of  his  mighty  works,  and  uttered  those  discourses  which, 
more  than  any  others,  define  his  rules  of  life  here,  and  the 
way  to  life  hereafter ;  ^  the  place  where  he  announced  himself 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  appointed  his  messengers 
to  go  forth  in  liis  name,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  What  an  earnest,  active  life  was  this  of  Jesus  in 
his  two  years  at  Capernaum  !  How  much  was  compressed 
into  it,  of  communion  with  his  Father  through  the  beauties 
and  glories  of  the  natural  world,  and  b}^  special  meditation 
and  prayer ;  how  much  of  thought  and  of  wisdom  in 
instruction  to  the  people  ;  how  much  of  counsel  and  of 
patience  in  training  and  guiding  his  disciples  !  And  how 
much  went  out  from  that  life  ! — how  much  of  sjnnpathy  for 
the  suffering  and  the  sorrowing ;  how  much  of  benevolence 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  infirm  ;  how  much  of  kindliness 
for  neighbors,  for  strangers,  and  for  children  ;  how  much 
of  light  for  the  ignorant  and  the  erring ;  how  much  of 
truth  for  the  inquiring  and  the  believing ;  how  much  of  love 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ;  how  much  of  mercy 
and  of  hope  for  a  sinful  world  ;  how  much  of  power,  of 
glory,  and  of  majesty  for  the  Church  that  was  to  be ! 

But  pride,  bigotry,  jealousy,  could  not  let  him  alone.  His 
influence  with  the  people  stirred  the  envy  of  their  religious 
rulers ;  his  plain  dealing  with  formalism  and  hyjDocrisy 
roused  their  rage.     The  leaders  at  Jerusalem,  Avho  claimed 

I'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life. 
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a  supervision  over  all  schools  and  synagogues,  sent  spies  to 
watcli  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  and  to  report  his  sayings  and 
doings.  When  he  healed  a  man  who  was  sick  of  the  palsy, 
and  at  the  same  time  forgave  his  sins,  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees charged  him  with  blasphemy,  a  sin  which  by  Jewish 
hiw  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  When  he  cast  out 
devils,  while  the  common  people  marvelled,  and  said,  "  It 
Avas  never  so  seen  in  Israel,"  the  Pharisees  mocked,  and 
called  tliis  only  a  trick  of  the  Devil  himself.^  They  tried  to 
raise  a  quarrel  with  him  about  the  traditions  of  the  elders,^ 
and  in  other  wa3's  to  get  some  pretext  for  bringing  him  to 
trial.  And,  what  to  his  tender  and  loving  spirit  was  far 
keener  than  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  the  common  people, 
who  ran  after  him  to  see  his  miracles,  and  who  at  first 
listened  with  wonder  to  his  teaching,  by  degrees  fell  away 
when  they  found  how  strict  and  searching  were  his 
doctrines,  how  deep  and  spiritual  his  demands  upon  the 
lives  of  his  followers.  The  attempt  to  put  his  religion  into 
practice  as  a  religion  of  self-sacrifice  showed  how  many  had 
followed  him  "  to  eat  of  the  loaves,"  to  get  some  present 
good  for  themselves  or  their  friends  ;  and  so  when  he  saw 
that  few  were  led  by  his  preaching  to  repent,  and  lead  holy 
lives,  he  said  with  bitter  sorrow,  "  Thou,  Capernaum,  which 
art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell ; 
for,  if  tlie  mighty  works  which  have  l)een  done  in  thee  had 

1  Matt.  ix.  34.  2  Mark  vii.  1-23. 
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been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day." 
And  to-day  the  traveller  stumbles  upon  a  few  heaps  of 
stones  and  rubbish  lying  here  and  there  along  the  western 
shore  of  Gennesareth,  but,  after  all  his  searching,  is  left  in 
doubt  where  Capernaum  was.^  Capernaum  lives  only  in 
remembrance  as  the  city  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  but  there  was 
no  need  of  human  monuments  to  keep  him  in  remembrance 
at  that  spot.  He  took  possession  of  the  gem  of  Palestine, 
and  wrought  this  into  his  life,  and  made  it  immortal.  The 
deep,  clear  blue  of  the  lake  still  reflects  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  like  a  mirror  of  the  truth  that  he  brought  from 
heaven ;  the  air  rises  from  its  bosom  soft  and  genial  with 
the  peace  that  he  breathed  over  it,  or  comes  from  the  neigh- 
boring hills  fresh  and  healing  with  his  benedictions  of 
mercy ;  the  flowers  along  the  shore  are  brilliant  with  the 
beauty  with  which  he  clothed  them,  and  fragrant  with  his 
grace  ;  the  very  murmuring  of  the  waters  upon  the  pebbly 
beach  is  musical  with  his  words  of  love.  The  races  and  the 
places  among  which  he  lived  have  passed  away ;  the  fields 
and  the  shores  are  forsaken  and  desolate ;  trade,  fishing, 
husbandry,  synagogue,  and  citadel,  all  the  industries  and 
occupations  of  life,  the  traces  of  war,  and  even  the  tokens 
of  history,  have  vanished.  But  Nature  remains  true  to  her 
sacred   trust,  holds  this  the  most  dear  and  hallowed  spot 

1  It  is  still  in  dispute  whether  Khan  Minyeh  or  Tell  Hum.     See 
Robinson,  Stanley,  Thomson. 
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of  earth,  —  the  scene  of  a  divine  love,  lowly  and  self- 
sacrificing,  but  as  yet  unstained  by  sorrow  ;  and  by  every 
voice  of  sea  and  air,  of  hill  and  sky,  she  utters  the 
name  of  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  SERMON   ON  THE  MOUNT. 

Always  ready  to  preach  when  any  were  ready  to  hear, 
Jesus  would  preach  just  where  he  happened  to  find  the 
people ;  whether  this  was  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  highway  by  Jericho,  in  the  synagogue 
when  one  was  at  hand  and  open,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  as 
he  was  walking,  or  on  the  side  of  a  hill  where  he  had  gone 
to  seek  a  little  repose.  He  had  no  college  to  which  pupils 
must  come  to  learn  his  doctrines,  no  church  to  which 
men  must  go  to  hear  his  discourses ;  but,  as  often  as  any- 
where, he  preached  in  some  chance  spot  and  in  the  open  air, 
just  because  he  had  the  people  around  him,  and  was  moved 
to  do  them  good.  It  was  in  this  simple,  natural  way  that 
he  gave  that  wonderful  sermon  which  no  philosophy  nor 
eloquence  has  ever  approached,  and  which,  till  the  end  of 
time,  shall  serve  as  the  text  of  the  highest  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  piety  for  human  life.  Tlie  hills  furnished  his  pulpit ; 
the  birds,  the  grass,  the  lilies,  the  fields,  the  trees,  the  rocks, 
the  thorns,  the  thistles,  gave  his  illustrations. 
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A  little  south  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  there  is  a 
break  in  the  hills  that  run  around  the  border  of  the  lake ; 
and  another  plain  sets  off  toward  the  south-west,  at  an 
angle  of  which,  about  four  miles  distant,  is  a  ridge  some 
forty  feet  high,  ending  in  a  broad  platform  with  two  knobs, 
or  horns,  like  the  bow  of  a  saddle.  As  approached  from  the 
east,  the  highest  of  these  horns  is  hardly  seventy  feet  above 
the  table-land;  but  from  the  northern  side  it  looks  high 
enough  to  be  called  a  mountain  ;  so  that  this  would  give  all 
the  features  of  the  story  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

On  a  mild,  quiet  evening,  Jesus,  wishing  to  be  alone  for 
meditation,  stole  out  of  the  city,  and  walked  to  this  hill,  and 
there  spent  the  whole  night  alone  in  prayer.  *  But  his 
disciples  found  out  where  he  had  gone  ;  and  early  the  next 
morning  they,  and  crowds  of  people  after  them,  hurried  out 
to  meet  him.  Seeing  this  eager  multitude,  Jesus  first  called 
twelve  of  his  disciples  by  name  to  come  up  to  the  point  of 
the  hill  where  he  was  ;  and  there  he  set  them  apart  to  be  his 
apostles,  and  gave  them  power  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  cast 
out  devils.^  Then,  coming  down  with  them  from  the  horn 
of  the  hill,  he  stood  on  the  broad,  level  summit,  where  the 
people  pressed  upon  him  with  the  sick  of  all  sorts,  whom 
they  had  brought  with  them  to  be  healed.  These  he  cured 
either  by  his  word  or  by  his  touch.  After  this  he  began  to 
teach.     But  the  crowd  was  too  great  for  comfort ;  and  he 

1  Luke  vi.  12-19.  2  Mark  iii.  13-15. 
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stepped  back  a  little  up  the  hillside,  and  took  a  seat  where 
everybody  could  see  and  hear. 

Now  all  was  still.  Not  a  breath  stirred  the  lake ;  not  a 
sound  broke  the  air.  The  hum  of  the  city  was  too  distant 
to  be  heard  ;  and,  indeed,  the  city  had  almost  emptied  itself 
into  the  fields.  The  fishermen  had  left  their  nets  on  the 
shore ;  the  farmers  had  quit  their  work  in  the  plain ;  even 
the  birds  had  ceased  their  morning  song,  and  were  quietly 
nestling  in  groves,  or  picking  up  their  food  in  the  corn.  As 
Jesus  looked  over  the  plain  below,  the  sun  was  kindling  the 
bright  colors  of  the  lily  and  the  oleander  against  the  gray 
shadows  of  the  olive  and  the  deep  green  of  the  fig,  and 
weaving  a  thin  mist  of  purple  over  the  blue  of  the  sea. 
Away  to  the  north  the  snowy  top  of  Hermon  was  glittering 
with  the  glory  of  the  morning ;  and,  like  the  white  walls 
and  towers  of  Safed  to-day,  the  "city  set  upon  a  hill "  was 
shining  from  afar. 

The  first  word  that  broke  this  silence  seemed  an  echo  of 
the  peace  and  the  beauty  of  nature,  a  benediction  from 
heaven  upon  the  scene,  —  Blessed  !  Blessed  !  Blessed  !  seven 
times  repeated,  as  if  the  strain  of  the  angels  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men,"  were  now 
brought  out  with  the  full  octave,  covering  the  whole  scale 
of  men's  conditions,  wants,  desires,  hopes,  capacities,  from 
the  depth  of  poverty,  of  hunger,  of  sorrow,  and  of  sin,  up 
through  comfort,  possession,  fulness,  peace,  to  the  height  of 
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blessedness  in  seeing  God  as  his  childi-en.  Blessed,  seven 
times  blessed !  for  all  these  blessings  shall  come  to  the  same 
gentle,  loving,  trusting  soul,  shall  come  to  each  and  every 
soul  that  lives  in  Me.  A  king  at  his  coronation  gives  tokens 
of  his  favor  —  offices,  honors,  titles  —  to  a  few  selected 
friends  or  favorites,  to  princes,  generals,  ministers ;  while  it  is 
enough  for  the  common  people,  that  they  can  have  a  holida}', 
and  see  the  show.  But  here  was  an  inauguration-day,  when 
blessings  were  thrown  about  as  freely  as  the  air,  as  richly 
as  the  sunlight.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  openly  set  up, 
and  was  offered  to  the  poor,  the  mourning,  the  meek,  to  the 
hungry,  the  merciful,  the  pure,  the  peaceable,  to  every 
man  who  had  the  true  feeling  and  desire  for  it,  then  and 
there  to  take  it.  And  not  then  and  there  only,  but  now 
and  always  and  everywhere  is  this  blessing  offered  to  who- 
ever is  in  the  right  mind  for  receiving  it:  "  Peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good-will,"  —  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  the  vision  of  God  to  the  pure  in  heart.  Tlie  secret 
of  this  is,  that  Jesus  here  taught  men  how  to  make  thetnselves 
blessed,  simply  by  being  and  by  doing  that  which  they  ought 
to  be  and  to  do,  —  being  that  which  every  man  can  become, 
doing  that  which  every  man  can  perform. 

But,  though  this  secret  is  so  simple,  it  seems  to  most  men 
so  strange,  that  it  is  seldom  tried ;  for  the  conditions  and  the 
feelings  which  Jesus  pronounced  "  blessed  "  are  those  that 
are  commonly  looked  upon  as  evil  and  wretched,  and  that 
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people  would  shun,  or  escape  from,  if  possible.  Who  nowa- 
days thinks  of  praising  poverty  as  a  blessing,  or  wishes  to 
be  poor  for  the  sake  of  being  happy  ?  There  are  those  who 
seem  contented  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  cheerful  and  happy 
though  they  are  poor;  but  Jesus  speaks  of  those  who  are 
blessed  in  being  poor,  the  very  spring  of  whose  blessedness 
is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  poor.  "Poverty  is  quarrel- 
some," says  a  French  proverb;  and,  in  these  times,  the  poor 
are  everywhere  showing  signs  of  discontent.  They  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  wages,  dissatisfied  with  their  homes, 
dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  life,  and  too  often  angrily  or 
sulkily  dissatisfied  with  Providence.  Some  are  poor  and 
envious,  others  poor  and  proud  ;  and,  instead  of  making  the 
best  of  their  condition,  these  really  make  themselves  worse 
than  their  condition  by  theu'  restlessness  and  discontent. 
Others  are  poor  and  troubled,  making  their  poverty  a 
greater  care  and  burden  by  needless  anxieties  and  fears ; 
and  some,  again,  are  shiftless  and  dispirited,  always  in  poor 
spirits,  but  not  poor  in  spirit,  as  Jesus  meant  when  he  said, 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor." 

The  poverty  of  which  he  spoke  may  be  felt  by  the  rich 
and  the  great,  and  must  be  felt  by  them  if  they  would  be 
really  blessed.  The  greatest  king  must  have  this  feeling  of 
poverty,  or  he  cannot  have  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
when  one  feels  that  not  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  office,  nor  friends  can  make  his  soul    truly  rich,  but, 
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whatever  he  possesses  in  the  world  without,  he  must  have 
within  himsehf  right  thoughts  and  right  feelings,  and  above 
all  must  have  the  love  of  God,  then,  just  because  he  is  so 
poor  in  spirit,  he  is  ready  to  be  made  rich  indeed.  He 
gives  up  looking  to  outward  things  for  real  good,  gives  up 
his  inward  pride,  vanity,  and  self-will ;  feels  that  he  needs 
God  to  teach  him,  prays  that  God  would  teach  him ;  feels 
that  God  must  guide  him,  and  wishes  to  have  God  rule  him. 
And  so  the  kingdom  of  heaven  —  wdiich  is  the  love  of  God 
dwelling  in  the  heart,  and  thence  the  will  of  God  ruling  in 
the  mind  and  in  the  life  —  becomes  the  possession  of  the 
spirit  that  just  now  felt  itself  to  be  poor  and  empty,  and 
in  want  of  all  things.     "  Blessed  are  the  poor." 

Men  do  not  hunt  after  trouble  and  sorrow  as  blessings ; 
young  people  never  wish  to  mourn,  nor  to  mix  with  mourn- 
ers, if  they  can  help  it ;  and  though  afflictions  are  said  to  be 
"  angels  in  disguise,"  and  to  turn  out  blessings  in  the  end, 
we  would  rather  see  the  angels  at  the  first,  and  have  the 
good  Avithout  the  evil.  Come  what  may  of  it  afterwards, 
sorrow  is  sorrow,  and  trouble  is  trouble;  and  neither  is  to 
be  wished  for  in  itself.  There  is  no  good  in  grief,  simply  as 
grief;  and  when  one  mourns  over  his  trials  and  losses,  over 
the  loss  of  property,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  loss  of  office  or 
of  home,  as  if  these  were  his  all,  there  is  no  blessing  in 
his  mourning,  and  no  good  can  come  of  it.  Such  grief  may 
wear  itself  out,  but  it  takes  no  comfort.     Men  are  right  in 
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wishing  to  get  rid  of  sorrow.  Everybody  was  rushing  to 
Jesus  to  be  cured  of  diseases,  to  be  rid  of  pains  and  cares 
and  troubles.  He  took  pity  upon  every  sufferer,  had  a  kind 
word  and  a  deed  of  mercy  for  every  one  ;  but,  just  when  all 
were  rejoicing  in  being  free  from  the  sorrows  they  had 
brought  with  them,  he  said,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn !  "  Yes ;  but  this  mourning,  like  the  poverty  he 
had  spoken  of,  must  be  spiritual,  —  the  sorrow  of  the  heart 
for  sin  and  evil,  the  sighing  of  the  heart  after  God.  One 
may  liave  no  outward  cause  of  sorrow,  and  give  no  outward 
signs  of  grief ;  may  have  no  losses,  pains,  disappointments, 
troubles ;  the  course  of  his  life  may  run  smoothly  and 
pleasantly  enough:  yet  if  in  his  heart  he  has  had  sinful 
thoughts  and  wishes,  if  he  has  lived  selfishly,  with  no  true 
love  for  God  or  men,  then  all  the  favors  of  his  outward  life 
but  make  him  the  more  pitiable,  because  of  this  ungrateful 
and  unlovely  spirit.  But  when  such  a  one  comes  to  see 
what  his  life  has  been,  sees  how  like  a  prodigal  he  has  lived, 
and,  filled  with  shame  and  compunction,  comes  sorrowing  to 
his  Father,  to  confess  his  sin,  then  shall  he  be  blessed 
indeed, — blessed  not  only  with  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins, 
but  with  the  love  and  joy  of  his  Father.  And  when  once 
his  heart  has  found  this  peace  in  God,  no  matter  what  trials 
and  troubles  come  from  without,  he  shall  always  be  com- 
forted.    "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn." 

It  goes  against  the  grain  of  most  men,  t(^  bear  a  wrong 
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without  resenting  it,  to  be  quiet  under  insult,  patient  under 
injustice  or  injury.  Boys  early  learn  to  give  angry  words 
and  blows,  and  think  it  manly  to  fight ;  and  even  girls  are 
ready  to  answer  back  with  spirit  when  they  feel  offended. 
Almost  everybody  looks  upon  meekness  as  only  another 
name  for  weakness.  Well,  it  is  mean  to  be  cowardly,  never 
to  stand  up  for  honor,  for  truth,  for  right,  for  justice,  never 
to  speak  up  against  a  wrong,  never  to  resist  an  evil  person  or 
an  evil  act.  Jesus  himself  showed  spirit  when  with  a 
whip  he  drove  out  the  traders  from  the  temple ;  when 
with  anger  he  rebuked  the  Pharisees  in  the  synagogue ; 
when  before  the  mob,  before  the  soldiers,  before  Pilate, 
he  gave  his  reproofs  and  warnings,  not  fearing  for  his 
life.  Yet  Jesus  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth."  Meekness,  not  malice  nor  might, 
is  the  true  source  of  power  against  enemies,  the  true  way 
to  a  lasting  dominion  over  men.  And  what  is  this  feeling, 
this  habit,  this  disposition,  so  opposite  to  the  common  feel- 
ing and  conduct  of  men,  which  Jesus  so  praised  and 
blessed?  Not  a  mere  quiet,  silent  manner;  for  this  may 
come  of  pride  or  of  stupidity,  or  may  hide  malice  or  revenge. 
Not  timidity,  nor  chicken-heartedness  in  running  from 
danger,  or  in  avoiding  or  bearing  provocation ;  for  this 
may  come  only  from  the  nerves,  or  may  show  a  lack  of 
true  principle,  and  regard  for  any  thing.  It  is  not  simply  a 
soft   address;    for   this   may  show  only  a   simpleton.     And 
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certainly  it  is  not  a  condescending  way  toward  other  people ; 
for  that  is  a  sign  of  pride.  True  meekness  is  the  gentleness 
of  spirit  and  of  manners  that  grows  out  of  the  habit  of 
governing  all  one's  feelings  and  actions  toward  others  by  the 
law  of  love.  It  comes  from  a  word  that  means  to  bend,  to 
make  soft,  or  pliable ;  and  when  we  soften  our  self-will,  and 
bend  this  to  the  Avill  of  God,  when  we  cease  to  make  our- 
selves of  the  first  importance  in  every  thing,  and  to  measure 
everybody  and  every  thing  by  what  they  may  be  worth  to 
us,  or  may  do  for  us,  then  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  feel  envy, 
jealousy,  revenge,  nor  any  sort  of  evil  and  unruly  passion. 
"We  may  hate  wrong,  and  yet  pity  the  wrong-doer ;  we  may 
oppose  and  rebuke  injustice,  and  yet  be  patient  under 
injuries  done  to  ourselves.  They  who  have  this  spirit,  said 
Jesus,  "  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Having  learned  to  rule 
their  own  feelings,  nothing  can  disturb  them  so  as  to  make 
them  really  unhappy.  Proud,  vain,  envious,  quarrelsome 
people  are  never  happy :  they  are  always  afraid  lest  some- 
body will  not  notice  them,  or  will  tread  on  their  toes,  or 
shove  them  aside.  But  the  meek,  instead  of  pushing  them- 
selves forward,  wait  patiently  for  their  turn ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  at  ease  in  their  own  minds,  trusting  in  God 
to  do  what  is  best  for  them.  And,  by  conquering  them- 
selves, they  conquer  the  world  also  ;  their  meekness  disarms 
their  enemies,  or  wears  them  out.  Proud  and  passionate 
people  are  always  getting  into  quarrels ;  angry  words  pro- 
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yoke  angiy  feelings  in  reply.  But  the  men  who  arc  slow  to 
speak,  and  slow  to  wrath,  who  neither  use  threats,  nor  fear 
them,  who  stand  quietly  and  firmly  for  the  right,  but  do  no 
wrong;  the  men  who  are  patient  and  long-suffering  and 
kind,  who  show  that  they  care  more  for  truth  and  right  than 
for  their  own  ease  and  safety,  and  that  they  know  how  to 
love  even  their  enemies, — these  men  at  the  last  get  the 
victory  in  the  world  for  their  principles  and  ideas.  So  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  the  martyrs  of  Christianity  and  of 
liberty  inherit  the  earth  through  the  power  of  their  teach- 
ing and  example,  while  their  persecutors  are  forgotten  or 
unknown.  It  is  not  Nero,  but  Paul ;  not  Cresar,  but  Jesus, 
—  who  live  in  the  thoughts  and  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek." 

It  is  well  to  be  hungry  when  a  good  meal  is  spread 
before  one,  and  to  be  thirsty  when  there  is  a  fresh,  cool 
spring  at  hand.  But  to  be  himgry,  and  have  no  bread,  to 
be  thirsty,  and  have  not  a  drop  of  water,  is  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  pining  and  of  torture.  There  is  no  stronger 
appeal  to  sympathy  than  the  story  that  one  is  perishing  of 
hunger  or  thirst.  How  harrowing  is  the  fate  of  persons  lost 
in  the  desert,  or  shipwrecked  and  left  without  provision  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean,  in  an  open  boat !  But  Jesus  said, 
"Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst,"  —  that  have 
within  their  souls  a  desire  as  longing,  as  burning,  as  con- 
suming, as  are  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  to  the 
body. 
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Yet  the  soul  may  torture  itself  with  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  nought.  How  many  hunger  and  thirst  for 
gold,  for  fame,  for  power,  who  never  gain  their  desire,  but 
all  their  lives  long  carry  this  fever  in  their  veins !  How 
often,  too,  the  gettmg  of  wealth,  of  office,  of  honor,  inflames 
the  passion  so  much  the  more,  and  makes  the  fire  burn  and 
rage  till  it  eats  up  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the  man ! 
But  this  for  which  Jesus  tells  us  to  hunger  and  thirst  is  sure 
to  come  at  last  through  the  very  strength  and  fever  of  the 
desire,  and  sure  to  fill  and  satisfy  the  soul.  The  earnest 
longing  to  know  the  right,  to  be  right,  to  do  right,  —  this 
God  will  answer  with  the  fulness  of  his  own  truth  and 
love.  And,  when  the  principle  of  living  right  has  been 
formed  within  the  soul,  then  by  its  own  nature  it  grows  and 
increases  more  and  more,  and  fills  the  whole  being  with 
light,  with  truth,  with  goodness,  and  with  joy.  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst." 

From  inward  feelings  Jesus  passed  to  outward  acts,  when, 
in  the  fifth  benediction,  he  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful." 
And  here  he  did  not  run  so  contrary  to  the  common 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  as  he  had  seemed  to  do  when 
he  spoke  of  the  poor,  the  mourning,  the  meek,  the  hungr}-, 
as  blessed  ;  since  every  one  feels  that  it  is  good  to  be  kind, 
and  is  ready  to  praise  kindness  in  others,  though  he  may 
practise  it  but  little  himself.  And  almost  every  one  has 
known  times  when  he  was  glad  to  receive  kindness,  perhaps 
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to  seek  for  mercy.  But,  in  order  to  get  the  blessing  of 
which  Jesus  speaks,  we  must  form  the  halnt  of  being 
merciful,  and  must  practise  kindness  in  daily  life,  toward 
all  whom  we  can  benefit  by  a  kind  word  or  a  good  action. 
Some  have  by  nature  more  tenderness,  more  sympathy,  more 
generosity,  than  others :  they  are  easily  moved  to  pity,  or 
they  give  by  impulse.  Yet  tears  that  flow  so  easily,  and 
money  that  is  so  freely  given,  do  not  always  prove  a  really 
kind  heart  ;  for  persons  of  this  sort  may  give  money  to 
get  rid  of  misery  that  annoys  them,  or  in  answer  to  a  strong 
appeal,  when  they  would  never  go  to  seek  the  suffering, 
and  when  perhaps,  in  another  mood,  they  would  turn  away 
a  needy  person  without  looking  into  his  case.  But  a  truly 
kind  heart  will  seek  to  do  good  from  the  spirit  of  love  to 
God  and  to  men  ;  will  have  kind  feelings,  kind  words,  kind 
looks,  even  where  there  is  nothing  that  it  can  do  for  others. 
It  will  never  be  harsh  to  a  debtor,  nor  cruel  to  an  enemy  ; 
it  will  have  pity  for  the  criminal,  and  will  succor  the  poor  ; 
and  its  kindness  will  not  be  measured  by  the  nation,  the 
color,  the  religion,  the  condition,  of  the  sufferer,  but  will 
flow  out  to  all  who  are  in  need  of  sympathy  and  help :  and 
this  because  the  heart  itself  delights  in  kindness.  Such  a 
one  is  like  Jesus,  who  "went  about  doing  good;"  and  to 
such  he  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful."  The  feeling  itself 
is  blessed ;  and  thus  every  act  of  kindness  brings  its  own 
reward.     Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  sorrows 
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and  troubles  of  our  own,  to  try  to  help  others  in  trouble. 
And  this  feeling  keeps  our  hearts  in  sympathy  with  our 
Father  in  heaven,  who  doeth  good  to  all.  It  is  a  spirit  that 
he  delights  in,  and  will  reward  with  his  blessing  here,  and 
with  the  joy  of  heaven. 

But  those  who  win  these  blessings  of  Jesus  —  the 
humble,  the  penitent,  the  meek,  the  righteous,  the  merciful 
—  need  not  wait  for  the  future  world  to  find  their  heaven. 
By  such  inward  piety  and  such  outward  charity,  Jesus 
taught  men  to  make  and  keep  their  heaven  within  their  own 
souls.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."  To  see  God  is  the  perfect  bliss  of  heaven  :  it  is  to 
be  where  his  presence  is  made  real,  is  felt,  is  shared ;  where 
his  glory  is  the  light  of  the  soul,  and  his  goodness  is  its  joy. 
It  is  to  see  our  Father,  and  to  partake  of  the  blessedness 
of  his  being  and  his  love  :  "  they  shall  see  his  face."  But 
as  one  can  see  the  sun  in  a  clear  lake,  and  enjoy  his  beauty 
and  glory,  and  thus  see  heaven  spread  out  beneath  him, 
when  the  eyes  could  not  bear  to  gaze  upon  the  sun  in  the 
sky,  so  if  the  heart  is  full  of  right  thoughts  and  good 
feelings,  of  pure  and  holy  love,  God  is  reflected  in  it,  and 
the  light  and  love,  the  glory  and  the  peace,  of  heaven  are 
there.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him." 

The  heart  is  the  seat  of  all  moral  feelings.  When  the 
heart  has  sorrow  for  sin,  God  comes  to  it  with  the  grace  of 
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forgiveness ;  when  the  heart  is  sore  with  troubles,  God 
comes  with  the  grace  of  consolation;  when  the  heart  is 
meek  and  patient,  God  comes  to  it  with  the  grace  of  his 
approval ;  when  the  heart  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
righteousness,  God  comes  to  it  with  the  grace  of  his  fulness ; 
wlien  the  heart  is  loving  and  kind  toward  others,  God 
comes  to  it  with  his  own  love  and  bounty ;  and,  when  the 
heart  loves  what  is  pure  and  holy,  then  it  becomes  so  like 
God,  that  he  really  dwells  within  it  as  his  home :  and  so 
the  pure  in  heart  see  God,  know  God,  have  God.  Such  a 
heart  sees  God  in  nature  as  a  living,  loving  presence ;  sees 
God  in  the  Bible  as  a  breathing,  speaking  spirit ;  sees  God 
in  the  events  of  every  day  as  a  kind  and  faithful  Father ; 
sees  God  in  itself  as  the  nearest,  dearest  friend,  having  the 
same  desires  and  the  same  loves.     "  Blessed  are  the  pure." 

Now,  when  the  heart  is  thus  filled  with  God,  when  it  is 
all  truth  and  goodness  and  love  and  purity  within,  then  it 
breathes  upon  all  around  it  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good- 
will, and  so  wins  tlie  added  benediction,  "  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'' 
A  son  is  like  his  father  ;  and  he  whose  heart  is  pure  shows 
that  he  is  a  cliild  of  the  pure  and  holy  God.  A  son  has 
free  access  to  his  father,  and  shares  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  so  the  heart  that  delights  only  in  what  is  true 
and  right  and  good  has  the  freest  communion  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  God.     A  son  lives  in  his  father's  house. 
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under  his  love  and  care ;  and  the  heart  that  is  so  filled  with 
pure  and  loving  thoughts  of  God  finds  God's  love  in  every- 
thing, and  in  this  sweet  thought  lives  with  God  as  in  his 
own  heaven.  The  son  is  heir  of  all  that  his  father  owns ; 
and  so  this  heart,  made  rich  with  the  presence  of  God,  feels 
itself  the  possessor  of  all  the  good  and  beautiful  things  that 
God  has  made.  More  than  a  servant,  though  it  is  an 
honor  to  serve  such  a  King;  more  than  a  friend,  though 
"  Friend  "  was  the  most  tender,  confiding  name  that  Jesus 
gave  to  his  disciples :  the  child  of  God,  —  and  this  in  the 
meaning  of  the  full-grown  son,  who  has  all  the  love  and 
confidence,  all  the  dignity  and  privilege,  all  the  possession 
and  power,  that  belong  to  the  son. 

This  is  the  blessing  of  the  "  peacemakers."  And  who  are 
they  ?  Not  the  men  who  merely  wish  peace  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  keep  out  of  the  way  when  the 
poor  are  to  be  defended,  the  oppressed  delivered,  when  any 
wrong  is  to  be  put  down,  any  evil  set  aside,  any  good  gained 
by  pain  and  toil  and  trouble  ;  not  such  selfish,  easy-natured 
lovers  of  peace  as  these;  not  the  compromisers,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  give  up  all  right,  all  principle,  all  duty ; 
not  mere  go-betweens,  who  quite  as  often  are  mischief- 
makers  :  but  souls  that  are  first  pure  and  undefiled  within, 
and  being  all  unselfish  in  their  own  thoughts  and  desires, 
free  from  envy,  jealousy,  covetousness,  deceit,  are  peaceful 
toward  all  men,  and  seek  to  make  peace  between  others  by 
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doing,  by  helping,  by  securing,  what  is  just  and  true  and 
good.     "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 

And  yet  the  world  that  does  not  love  God,  the  world 
that  put  to  death  the  Son  of  peace,  hates  such  peace- 
makers, and  gives  them  no  rest.  The  world  would  be  let 
alone  in  its  own  ways,  would  have  no  opposition  to  its 
wickedness,  no  dispute  over  its  opinions,  and  no  strife 
against  its  injustice  and  wrongs  :  such  a  peace  it  would 
like  well  enough.  But  the  men  who  insist  that  things 
shall  be  set  right  as  the  only  means  of  peace,  the  men  who 
would  carry  peace  to  the  injured,  the  suffering,  the 
oppressed,  by  securing  justice  in  and  from  the  world, — 
these  peacemakers  the  world  hates  as  darkness  hates  light, 
as  evil  hates  good.  And  so,  when  Jesus  had  closed  his 
round  of  benedictions,  he  reminded  his  disciples  that  these 
blessings  were  spiritual  in  their  nature  and  effects,  —  bless- 
ings for  the  inner  life,  —  and  that  the  very  causes  that 
would  secure  inward  peace  would  provoke  opposition  and 
persecution  from  without.  When  about  to  be  borne  from 
his  disciples,  and  to  suffer  upon  the  cross,  he  said,  "  If  the 
world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you.  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord :  if  they  have 
persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you." ' 

The  life  of  a  simple,  earnest  Christian  is  a  rebuke  to  the 
sins  and  follies  of  the  world ;  and,  besides,  the  Christian 

1  John  XV.  18,  20. 
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seeks  directly  to  reform  the  lives  of  others,  and  to  bring 
everybody  to  liis  own  standard.  But  such  protest  and 
rebuke,  if  they  do  not  produce  reform,  provoke  ridicule  and 
hostility ;  and  the  history  of  Christianity  shows  how  true 
was  this  warning  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  that  in  winning 
his  blessing  they  would  gain  also  the  hatred  of  the  world. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  taught  them  that  this  very  hatred 
should  be  a  token  and  a  means  of  greater  blessing. 
"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  be  hated 
and  injured  because  they  do  right,  —  this  is  a  sign  that  they 
are  children  of  God.  The  wider  the  world  separates  from 
them,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely, 
for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad ;  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven."  If  by  love  for  Christ,  and  zeal 
in  his  cause,  we  bring  upon  ourselves  the  hatred  and  perse- 
cution of  the  world,  we  thus  make  ourselves  one  with 
Jesus  in  what  he  taught  and  what  he  is ;  and  he  will  make 
us  one  with  himself  in  that  kingdom  of  blessedness  which 
is  his  own. 

To  take  in  the  whole  meaning  of  these  benedictions,  we 
must  again  remind  ourselves  how  the  people  who  first  heard 
them  were  all  talking  about  the  kingdom  of  God  and  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  looking  to  see  this  set  up  in  their 
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day  and  in  their  own  land.  But  the  kingdom  they  were 
looking  for  was  still  an  earthly  kingdom,  —  a  conquering 
Messiah  heading  victorious  legions,  striking  terror  hy  his 
name  and  his  deeds,  clothed,  like  Moses  and  Elijah,  with 
the  power  of  God.  Their  sacred  books  told  them  how  God 
had  drowned  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  had  smitten  the 
Assyrians  with  bhndness,  had  driven  out  the  Phihstines 
from  the  land.  And  now  this  Prophet  with  his  wondrous 
powers  might  surely  become  their  leader  and  king.  The 
nation  was  ripe  for  throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke.  But, 
instead  of  war  and  victory,  Jesus  talked  of  peace  and 
persecution ;  instead  of  offices  and  honors,  he  talked  of 
trials  and  sorrows  ;  instead  of  pride,  he  talked  of  purity, 
of  blessings  within  the  soul,  and  of  reward  in  heaven.  He 
showed  how  far  they  were  from  the  true  spirit  and  life  of 
that  kingdom,  and  from  the  possession  of  its  blessings  and 
rewards ;  that  even  their  religion  had  become  a  form,  a 
burden,  an  abuse ;  that  they  had  lost  the  meaning  of  the 
commandments,  and  by  traditions  had  set  up  false  and  evil 
rules  and  practices  about  marriage  and  divorce,  about  oaths 
and  anger  and  revenge ;  that  the  people  which  should  have 
been  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  to  purify  and  save  the  heathen 
world,  had  so  lost  the  purity  and  power  of  its  own  religion, 
that  it  had  been  cast  out  from  among  the  nations,  and  was 
now  "  trodden  under  foot "  by  the  pagan  Romans ;  that 
the  light  of  God's  word,  which  should  shine  like  the  city 
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that  glittered  before  them  on  the  hillside,  was  now  dim  and 
hidden,  like  "  a  candle  under  a  bushel ; "  and  that  the  true 
way  of  getting  back  the  light  and  power  they  had  lost,  and 
of  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  not  by  boasting, 
like  the  Pharisees,  of  being  the  children  of  Abraham,  nor 
by  rebelling  against  their  Roman  master,  but  by  obeying  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  their  hearts  and  lives ;  not  by  making  a 
show  of  fasting  and  praying  and  giving,  but  by  having 
within  them  right  feehngs  and  aims,  true  love  to  God  and 
love  to  men.  This  love  would  be  the  true  life,  the  true 
religion,  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  by  acting  toward 
all  men  with  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  good-will,  and  seek- 
ing to  make  everybody  as  good  and  as  happy  as  is  possible 
to  men  in  this  earthly  life,  they  would  be  truly  the  children 
of  God,  and  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  The 
rule  of  unselfish  love  is  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  lord's   prayer   AND  THE   GOLDEN   RULE. 

How  to  pray,  and  liow  to  trust ;  how  to  love,  and  how  to 
give,  —  these  are  lessons  that  ever3^body  needs  to  learn,  and 
that  make  up  almost  the  whole  idea  of  religion  and  of  life 
as  taught  by  Jesus.  These  lessons,  as  he  taught  them,  are 
so  simple,  that  it  seems  as  if  anybody  might  have  thought 
of  them  ;  and  they  sound  so  easy,  that  it  seems  as  if  every- 
body might  live  up  to  them.  Yet,  to  the  people  who  heard 
him,  these  were  new  and  strange  lessons ;  and,  though  now 
so  familiar  in  word,  how  hard  we  find  it  to  carry  out  the 
rules  of  Jesus  in  our  lives  !  In  one  sense,  his  words  were 
not  new,  and  need  not  have  seemed  strange.  The  same 
great  truths  of  praying,  trusting,  loving,  doing,  lie  open  in 
nature  and  in  the  Bible.  That  God  is  in  heaven,  —  the  most 
high  and  glorious  and  blessed  place  that  poetry  can  imagine  ; 
that  God  is  holy  and  just  and  good ;  that  God  takes  care 
of  us,  and  of  every  Kving  thing ;  that  God  will  help  us  in 
our  troubles,  will  hear  us  w^hen  we  pray,  will  save  us  by  his 
mercy  ;  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  as  King  and   Lord 
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over  all  the  earth,  and  yet  that  he  can  be  spoken  to  as  a 
father,  —  all  this  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Bible 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  many  of  these  thoughts  and  feelings  we 
find  in  the  sacred  books  of  other  nations,  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  such  wise  and  good  men  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  others  who  knew  nothing  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  That  we  should  be  just  and  kind  and  forgiv- 
ing, and  that  it  is  better  to  do  good  than  to  do  evil,  was  also 
taught  by  some  of  the  pagan  philosophers  ;  and  Confucius, 
the  great  Chinese  teacher,  who  lived  more  than  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  came  very  near  the  idea  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  He  put  it  into  the  .negative  form  :  "  What  I  do  not 
wish  men  to  do  to  me,  I  also  wish  not  to  do  to  men."  ^  The 
famous  Jewish  teacher  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  was  president  of 
a  chief  academy  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was 
born,  had  also  hit  upon  this  negative  form  of  the  same 
precept :  "  Do  not  unto  another  what  thou  wouldest  not 
have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the  whole  law :  the 
rest  is  mere  commentary."  Hillel  said  also,  "  Do  not  judge 
thy  neighbor  until  thou  hast  stood  in  his  place."  ^ 

Speaking  of  dealings  between  man  and  man,  Plato  said, 
"The  principle  of  them  is  very  simple:  Thou  shalt  not 
touch  that  which  is  mine,  if  thou  canst  help,  or  remove  the 
least  thing  which  belongs  to  me  without  my  consent ;  and 

1  "  The  Chinese  Classics  ;  "  by  James  Legge,  D.D.,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 
*  Deutsch  on  the  Talmud,  p.  31. 
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may  I,  being  of  sound  mind,  do  to  others  as  I  would  that 
they  should  do  to  me."  ^ 

That  the  wise  and  good  of  all  lands  should  approach  the 
same  moral  ideas,  is  what  we  ought  to  expect ;  for  God  is 
one,  and  truth  is  one,  and  nature  is  one,  and  the  human 
heart  is  one  in  its  wants  and  its  fears,  in  its  loves  and 
its  hopes ;  and  all  true  and  good  things  stand  together,  the 
same  in  their  essence  and  in  their  end.  But  the  true  and 
good  tilings  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  pagan 
world,  and  in  the  sayings  of  pagan  philosophers,  are  buried 
and  lost  in  the  many  things  that  we  now  see  to  be  weak 
and  foolish  and  false :  religion  lost  its  simple  character  ; 
prayer  was  made  a  form  or  a  display,  and  alms-giving  a 
show  ;  and  wise  and  good  rules  of  life  were  contradicted 
by  much  that  was  wrong  and  evil.  Now,  in  the  lessons  of 
Jesus,  all  is  true,  and  all  is  good,  with  no  mixture  of  weak- 
ness or  of  mistake ;  and  the  wisest,  purest  thoughts  ever 
spoken,  and  the  best  rules  ever  given,  are  put  together  in 
a  few  simple  words ;  made  clear  to  everybody,  made  beauti- 
ful as  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  and  sweet  and  blessed  as 
the  song  of  angels.  So  it  does  not  matter  at  all,  whether 
the  things  that  he  said  had  ever  been  said  before,  or  not : 
in  tlie  tcai/  in  which  he  said  them,  they  were  as  new  and 
fresh  as  if  a  voice  had  then,  for  the  first  time,  spoken  out 
of  heaven.     As  w^e  know  from  the  story  of  his  early  life, 

^  The  Laws,  B.  XI.,  Jowett's  translation ;  Dialogues,  vol.  iv.  p.  424. 
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and  from  the  evidence  of  his  sayings  themselves,  he  had 
never  learned  any  thing  from  the  philosophers  of  other 
lands  ;  he  was  so  far  original  in  the  matter  of  his  teaching  ; 
and,  in  the  manner  of  it,  "  he  spake  as  never  man  spake  ;" 
he  spoke  as  one  whose  soul  was  identified  with  truth,  who 
was  truth  itself ;  and  he  spoke  truths  full  of  life  to  the 
souls  of  all  men,  in  all  times.  The  people  who  heard  him 
were  astonished,  for  "he  taught  them  as  one  having  author- 
ity ; "  and  we  feel  in  his  words  the  voice  of  God. 

The  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  answers  for  us  to-day,  and  for  every  man 
who  has  any  sort  of  belief  in  God,  whether  he  is  a  Jew,  a 
Christian,  a  Mohammedan,  or  a  Pagan.  There  is  not  one 
word  in  it  that  belongs  to  any  one  religious  sect,  or  to  any 
one  race  or  country ;  but  it  speaks  the  wants,  the  feelings, 
the  wishes,  the  hopes,  of  all  human  souls  alike  ;  and  in  these 
few  simple  words,  that  any  child  can  learn,  are  given  all 
the  chief  things  that  men  need  for  their  earthly  and  their 
spiritual  good.  In  those  days  men  of  all  religions  made  a 
show  of  praying  in  public  places,  and  with  long  forms ;  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  say  over  and  over  the  same  words, 
and  to  cry  aloud,  as  if  they  thought,  for  this,  God  would  be 
more  likely  to  hear  them  ;  and  so  prayer  was  made  either  a 
task  to  be  gone  over,  or  a  form  to  be  run  through  with,  or 
a  performance  to  please  the  doer,  and  make  him  appear 
pious   to   his   neighbors.     But   Jesus   taught   us,  that   true 
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prayer  is  the  soul  speaking  to  God  as  a  child  speaks  to  his 
father ;  that  prayer  is  always  best  when  it  is  simplest ; 
and  that  when  we  are  alone,  by  fixing  our  minds  and  hearts 
vipon  God  and  his  goodness,  we  can  bring  him  near.  For 
God  is  not  in  the  church  nor  in  the  temple,  not  in  any 
sacred  place  where  we  must  go  to  find  him,  but  is  in  heaven, 
which  is  everywhere  above  the  earth  ;  so  that,  wherever  we 
are,  we  can  feel  that  he  knows  us,  sees  us,  hears  us,  and 
can  speak  to  him  as  our  Father.  Now,  because  God  is  our 
Father,  w^e  should  love  him  and  honor  him,  and  should 
hallow  his  name  ;  and,  if  we  love  God,  we  shall  wish  and 
pray  that  his  will  may  be  done  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  and 
by  everybody  in  the  world  ;  that  so  his  kingdom  may  come 
in  earth  as  in  heaven.     All  prayer  begins  in  honoring  God. 

But  the  very  feeling  that  causes  us  to  honor  and  obej* 
him  enables  us  to  trust  him  also.  As  the  son  of  the 
greatest  monarch  knows  that  his  father,  though  he  has  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  and  even  of  the  whole  world  to  think 
of,  yet  will  not  forget  him,  but  will  provide  for  his  food  and 
clothing,  his  education  and  his  pleasure,  so  we  can  be  sure 
that  our  Father,  who  rules  the  world,  thinks  upon  us  as  his 
children,  and  loves  to  make  us  happy.  He  would  have  us 
trust  him,  so  as  to  have  no  care  nor  trouble  about  what 
shall  come  to  us  to-morrow,  but  leave  all  care  in  his  hands. 
He  feeds  the  birds,  he  clothes  the  lilies ;  and  we  his  children 
should  not  be  worried  about  what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we 
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shall  wear,  but  slioulcl  ask  him  every  clay,  as  our  Father,  to 
give  us  our  daily  bread ;  and,  if  we  make  this  a  real  prayer, 
we  shall  go  about  our  work  for  the  day  cheerfully  and  hope- 
fully, believing  that  God  will  bless  and  prosper  us.  And, 
in  thus  trusting  our  earthly  wants  to  God's  blessing  upon 
our  industry,  we  can  give  our  hearts  to  the  higher  welfare 
of  our  spiritual  and  immortal  natures,  —  can  "  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  and  "lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  in 
heaven." 

Having  this  in  view,  we  should  pray  most  earnestly  for 
spiritual  good,  to  be  freed  from  sin,  and  to  be  kept  from 
temptation  and  evil.  But  just  here  Jesus  teaches  us  that, 
to  pray  rightly,  we  must  also  feel  and  act  aright.  If  we  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  our  sins,  we  must  be  ready  to  forgive 
those  who  wrong  and  injure  us.  If  we  really  wish  to 
become  like  our  Father  in  heaven,  and,  by  doing  his  will, 
to  make  heaven  in  our  hearts,  then  we  should  pray  and 
seek  to  be  kept  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  from  all 
temptations  that  might  lead  us  to  evil  thoughts,  to  evil 
feelings,  or  to  evil  acts.  And  for  such  help  as  this,  the  help 
of  God's  own  Spirit,  giving  strength  to  our  spirits,  we  can 
pray  with  the  highest  confidence.  For  God  wishes  us  to  be 
pure,  and  true,  and  wholly  good;  and  if  earthly  parents 
wish  to  see  their  children  well  and  safe  and  happy,  and  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  to  them  such  good  gifts,  how 
much  more  shall  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good 
tliino-s  to  them  that  ask  him ! 
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But  to  pray  rightly  we  must  live  rightly  ;  and  the  same 
feelings  of  love  and  trust  toward  our  heavenly  Father  that 
lead  us  truly  to  pray  will  lead  us  to  act  toward  our  fellow- 
men  with  feelings  of  good-will.  So  Jesus,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  taught  us  how  to  pray  and  how  to  trust,  taught 
us  how  to  live  and  how  to  give.  Give  with  a  free  heart, 
but  with  a  quiet  hand;  give  privately,  when  this  is  possible; 
and  never  give  for  show,  or  to  get  glory  from  man,  even 
when  for  the  sake  of  example,  or  to  help  a  public  object, 
you  give  openly.  Never  boast  of  your  charity :  do  not 
let  even  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth.  To 
be  sure,  money  given  to  the  poor  would  do  them  as  much 
good,  as  mere  money,  if,  like  the  Pharisees,  we  should  have 
a  ti'umpet  sounded  before  the  church-door,  or  at  the  street- 
corner,  to  gather  beggars  to  receive  our  alms.  But  what 
money  buys  is  not  all  the  good  that  comes  of  giving  :  every 
act  of  kindness  to  another  should  bless  our  own  hearts  with 
the  warmth  of  love ;  and  this  it  will  do,  if  we  give,  not 
from  pride  nor  for  praise,  but  from  real  love  and  sympathy ; 
and,  besides,  when  we  give  with  real  kindness,  our  looks 
and  words,  the  very  tones  of  our  voices,  will  do  good,  as 
well  as  the  gifts  we  bestow.  Indeed,  the  act  we  do  may 
help  only  some  bodily  want  of  the  poor,  but  the  manner  of 
doing  this  may  cheer  and  bless  the  heart ;  and  thus  we  may 
soften  and  refine  the  feelings  of  others,  and  make  tlieir 
lives  smooth  and  cheerful. 
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To  know  how  to  give,  we  must  learn  how  to  love  ;  for,  b}' 
kind  words  and  feelings,  we  can  give  to  others  a  share  of 
whatever  good  thing  we  carry  in  our  own  hearts.  But  how 
to  love  ?  At  first  that  seems  so  easy !  for  children  grow  up 
to  love  their  parents  and  one  another,  and  love  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  of  nature  that  comes  of  itself.  But  Jesus  says,  "  If 
ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  and, 
if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank 
have  ye  ?  "  If  we  would  know  the  full  blessing  of  love, 
if  we  would  be  like  our  Father  in  heaven  l^y  loving  as  God 
loves,  we  must  go  far  beyond  that  natural  feeling  which 
prompts  us  to  love  those  who  love  us  ;  we  must  love  our 
enemies,  and  be  ready  to  forgive  them,  and  to  do  them  good ; 
if  we  do  not  forgive  others,  we  cannot  pray  to  be  forgiven ; 
we  must  be  kind  to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful ;  and  though 
we  dislike  their  characters,  reprove  their  faults,  and  shun 
their  ways,  we  must  wish  them  good  and  not  evil,  and  try 
to  do  good  to  them  as  often  as  we  have  the  opportunity ; 
we  must  even  bless  them  who  curse  us,  and  pray  for  those 
who  seek  to  do  us  wrong ;  we  must  be  gentle  and  patient 
under  injuries,  and  never  allow  the  feeling  of  hatred  or 
of  revenge ;  we  must  remember  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  and  by  this  kind, 
even,  and  universal  love  we  must  strive  to  become  perfect 
even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.      All  this  makes 
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love  far  from  the  easy  thing  it  appeared  at  first ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  it  the  most  lovely  thing  we  can  imagine. 
And  Jesus  has  given  a  very  easy  rule  for  learning  and  prac- 
tising this  perfect,  this  heavenly  love  :  As  ye  would  that 

MEN  SHOULD  DO  TO  YOU,  DO  YE  ALSO  TO  THEiM  LIKE- 
WISE. 

"  Tit  for  tat "  is  the  rule  that  human  nature  loves  to 
practise.  Children  begin  with  this  in  their  little  quarrels ; 
grown-up  men,  and  even  nations,  carry  it  out  in  their  dis- 
putes ;  and  the  Jews  went  so  far  as  to  make  this  a  rule  of 
their  rehgion,  —  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth." 

"  Served  him  right,"  we  are  apt  to  say,  when  a  quarrel- 
some boy  or  man  "  gets  as  good  as  he  gave."  But  Jesus 
taught  us  not  to  do  to  others  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them  do  to  us.  If  they  are  in  poverty, 
trouble,  sorrow,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  and 
feel  and  act  toward  them  as  we  should  wish  them  to  feel  and 
act  toward  us.  If  others  injure  us  by  word  or  deed,  instead 
of  flying  into  a  passion,  and  retorting  in  the  same  way,  we 
should  set  an  example  of  patience,  of  mildness,  of  dignity, 
of  magnanimity.  "  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also  ;  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be 
forgiven."  And,  even  when  others  are  wholly  in  the  wrong, 
we  should  be  more  disposed  to  pity  than  to  blame,  and 
should  take  into  account  their  circumstances,  their  tempta- 
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tions,  their  necessities,  theii' weaknesses.  "Judge  not,  and  ye 
shall  not  he  judged ;  condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be 
condemned ;  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven." 

By  this  broad  rule  of  love,  Jesus  did  not  intend  to  abolish 
law,  to  do  away  with  penalty,  to  give  free  range  to  the 
wicked  to  do  as  they  please,  without  reproof  or  punishment. 
That  would  be  to  set  vice  above  vii'tue,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  sin  and  evil  to  rule  the  world  without  resist- 
ance. No  one  ever  condemned  sin  more  strongly  than  did 
Jesus  ;  no  one  ever  pronounced  more  terrible  rebukes,  nor 
threatened  more  terrible  woes  to  evil-doers.  The  very 
purity  of  love  for  what  is  true  and  good  made  him  a  burn- 
ing fire  toward  all  falsehood  and  evil.  More  than  once  we 
are  told  that  he  looked  upon  the  Pharisees  with  anger  ;  and 
how  solemnly  he  warned  them  of  "  the  damnation  of  hell."  ^ 
But,  in  such  warnings  and  rebukes,  Jesus  showed  his  love 
of  truth,  of  purity,  of  goodness,  and  the  yearning  of  his 
heart  to  turn  men  away  from  sin,  that  they  might  be  saved. 
Never,  never  did  he  show  anger  at  any  wrong  done  to 
himself ;  never,  never  did  he  threaten  his  persecutors  ;  with 
his  dying  breath,  upon  the  cross,  he  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers, "  Father, forgive  them:  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
And  if  we  are  filled  with  the  love  of  Jesus,  if  we  make  his 
"  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  the  rule  of  our  lives,  though  we 
shall  hate  all  wrong  and  sin,  and  shall  feel  that  wrong-doers 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 
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should  be  punished,  and  that  love  itself  must  be  just,  yet 
we  shall  pity  the  transgressor,  and  show  kindness  to  the 
evil-doer.  Though  love  must  and  will  honor  the  law  that 
God  himself  has  given  for  the  praise  of  the  good,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  the  evil,  yet  as  the  law  of  our  own  lives, 
to  govern  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings  and  actions  toward 
others,  we  should  bind  upon  our  hearts  — 

THE  GOLDEN   RULE. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

VISITS   TO  JERUSALEM.  —  A  KEY   TO  HIS   FATE. 

The  quiet  home  life  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum  was  varied 
by  visits  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  came  in  contact  with 
excited  crowds,  and  often  found  or  made  more  enemies 
than  friends.  Jerusalem  was  then  the  hotbed  of  religious 
fanaticism  and  of  political  disturbance.  The  Jews  had  put 
up  with  the  oppression  of  Herod  the  Great,  because,  with 
all  his  crimes  and  extortions,  he  had  humored  them  in  their 
rehgion,  and  had  rebuilt  their  temple.  They  contrived  to 
have  Archelaus  banished  by  the  Roman  emperor,  since,  with 
the  wickedness  of  his  father  Herod,  he  had  not  his  wit  for 
managing  the  people.  But  though  they  thus  got  rid  of  a 
tyrant,  and  of  a  hated  family  of  kings,  the  Jews  only 
brought  themselves  more  completely  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  Herod  the  Great  had  been  set  up  as  a  king  by 
a  Roman  army,  and  had  kept  himself  in  poAver  by  means 
of  costly  presents  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  building 
cities  and  temples  in  his  honor ;  but  as  he  called  himself  a 
Jew  (though  he  was  descended  from  an  old  Pagan  family 
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of  Edom),  and  kept  up  the  Jewish  worship  on  a  splendid 
scale,  the  people  did  not  then  feel  that  they  were  under 
the  direct  yoke  of  the  Roman  empire.  Now,  however,  by 
asking  the  Romans  to  deKver  them  from  the  son  of  Herod, 
they  had  put  themselves  completely  into  the  hands  of  this 
foreign  Pagan  power ;  and,  like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  they 
had  got  "  King  Stork  "  to  come  among  them  to  devour  them. 
Though  they  had  known  cruelties  and  oppressions  before, 
these  'had  been  offset  by  certain  privileges ;  and,  under  all  the 
foreign  rulers  whose  rod  they  had  felt  in  the  course  of  five 
hundred  years,  they  had  still  kept  up  the  spirit  of  national 
life,  and  some  forms  and  signs  of  their  old  independence. 
But  now  Roman  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  every  town, 
and  tax-gatherers  of  the  Roman  government  swarmed  over 
the  land ;  every  Jew  had  to  have  his  name  registered  at  a 
Roman  tax-ofifice,  and  to  give  an  account  of  his  property:  so 
that  the  people  felt  in  the  keenest  way  that  they  were  under 
their  heathen  masters.  We  read  continually,  in  the  Gospels, 
of  the  "centurion"  and  the  "publican,"  the  representatives 
of  Roman  might  and  of  Roman  greed. 

The  Roman  governor  took  away  from  the  sanhedrim  its 
old  right  of  punishing  religious  offences  by  death ;  and  the 
high  priest  could  not  hold  office  nor  officiate  in  public  with- 
out his  consent.  As  a  rule,  the  Romans  treated  the  Jews 
with  severity  and  contempt.  They  ridiculed  their  religion, 
and  sometimes  set  up  images,  and  had  Pagan  festivals,  in 
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places  which  the  Jews  held  sacred.  What  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  historian,  has  written  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  charging  them  with  silly  customs  and  immoral 
habits,  shows  how  they  were  generally  looked  upon  by  the 
Romans.^  But  poor,  weak,  crushed,  hated,  as  they  were,  the 
Jews  kept  true  to  the  forms  of  their  religion.  In  old  times 
it  was  their  national  sin  to  copy  the  ways  of  their  heathen 
neighbors ;  and  for  this  they  were  often  punished  by  being 
brought  under  the  power  of  a  Pagan  government'.  But 
since  their  return  from  captivity  in  Babjdon  they  had  never 
fallen  into  idolatry ;  and  though  their  religion  had  lost  much 
of  its  simplicity  and  purity,  and  was  burdened  with  forms, 
rules,  and  customs  not  found  in  the  early  times,  they  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  they  were  more  strict  and  true  in  the  faith 
than  their  fathers  had  been  ;  and,  the  more  they  were  hum- 
bled in  their  political  condition,  the  more  they  rose  in  spirit- 
ual pride  as  the  one  only  people  of  the  one  only  God.  They 
felt  it  was  a  sin  for  such  a  people  to  serve  another  people, 
and  these  the  worshippers  of  false  gods.  They  read  in  their 
prophets  the  promises  of  the  "  kingdom  of  Israel,"  "  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  ruling  in  power  and  glory  over  all 
nations,  having  "  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon  should  endure."  The  signs  foretold 
by  Daniel  seemed  to  be  taking  place  before  their  ej'es.  It 
must  be  that  the  Messiah  was  soon  to  come  ;  and  he  would 

*  Tacitus,  History,  book  v.  chap.  5. 
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set  them  free,  and  put  all  enemies  under  their  feet.  Who- 
ever would  preach  up  their  law,  preach  up  their  pride, 
preach  up  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
promise  them  victory,  independence,  and  power  as  a  nation, 
would  get  their  ears,  would  draw  them  after  him,  would 
raise  them  to  such  a  fever  that  they  were  ready  to  receive 
him  as  the  Christ,  and  to  crown  him  as  a  king.  Thus, 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  a  native  of  Galilee  by  the 
name  of  Judas  raised  a  large  body  of  armed  men  to  resist 
the  census  which  the  Roman  emperor  had  ordered.  He 
promised  his  followers  to  restore  the  "  kingdom  of  God,"  as 
this  was  established  by  Moses,  and  urged  them,  as  the 
people  of  God,  to  refuse  to  submit  to  any  human  power. 
One  of  his  sons  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah.  Again, 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  a  famous  Theudas 
pretended  to  be  sent  to  deliver  the  people,  and  led 
thousands  to  follow  him  to  the  Jordan  by  promising  that 
he  would  make  the  river  divide  before  him,  as  had  been 
done  by  Joshua  and  again  by  Elijah.^  Indeed,  in  those 
days,  fanatics  and  impostors  were  continually  setting  them- 
selves up  for  the  Messiah,  and  promising  to  drive  out  the 
Romans ;  and  the  people,  though  often  deceived,  were 
always  on  the  lookout  for  their  deliverer.  Now,  by  his 
miracles,  Jesus  at  times  raised  the  feeling  that  he  would  be 
this  expected  deliverer  of  the  nation ;   so  that  they  were 

1  Josephus. 
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ready  even  "  by  force  to  make  him  king."  ^  But,  though  he 
did  preach  up  the  law,  he  charged  them  with  breaking  it, 
and  needing  repentance,  and  reformation  of  life.  Though 
he  preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  made  this  so  pure  and 
spiritual  and  holy  that  none  could  enter  it  without  being 
born  again.  And  hence  many  hated  him  with  all  the 
intensity  of  that  pride  and  patriotism  that  led  them  to 
look  for  a  political  king  and  saviour.  Their  very  longing 
for  such  a  Messiah  re-acted  against  him  as  the  preacher  of 
meekness,  of  holiness,  and  of  love.  The  fierce  opposition 
of  religious  and  political  parties  was  roused  against  him 
when  he  went  to  Jerusalem.  Religious  teachers  hated 
Jesus  because  they  saw  that  his  words  stirred  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  drew  multitudes  after  him,  and  that  every 
word  told  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  tended  to 
break  their  power.  Much  as  different  teachers  and  different 
schools  may  have  quarrelled  among  themselves,  they  all 
agreed  in  opposing  this  new  teacher,  who  accused  them  of 
changing  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  "  making  the  word  of  God 
of  no  effect." "-  Political  leaders  hated  Jesus  because,  when 
he  was  popular  enough  to  have  made  himself  king,  he 
did  nothing  to  open  the  way  to  their  ambition,  but  even 
denounced  them  as  false  guides  and  oppressors.  Now,  every 
leader  had  his  party,  and  could  stir  up  a  tumult  against 
Jesus  by  charging  him  with  being  an  enemy  of  the  nation  ; 
1  John  vi.  15.  ^  Mark.  vii.  13. 
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and  the  very  people  who  at  first  followed  him,  in  the  hope 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  would  turn  against  him  when  they 
found  that  he  did  nothing  for  their  party  or  their  cause,  but 
gave  them  reproofs  and  warnings  instead  of  promises  and 
rewards. 

This  state  of  things  shows  why  it  was,  that,  whenever  he 
went  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  was  in  some  way  attacked  by  the 
priests  and  Pharisees  or  by  the  people,  until  at  last  the  san- 
hedrim ventured  to  seize  him,  and  then  stirred  up  a  mob  to 
cry  that  he  must  be  crucified.  At  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  he 
healed  a  poor  man  who  for  thirty-eight  years  had  not  been 
able  to  walk.  The  news  of  this  miracle  drew  crowds 
together  to  seek  after  Jesus ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
"  they  sought  to  slay  him."  '  The  reason  given  is,  that  "  he 
had  done  these  things  on  the  sabbath  day."  Now,  God 
surely  had  never  given  a  rule  for  keeping  the  sabbath  that 
would  make  it  unlawful  upon  that  day  to  heal  a  sick  man, 
or  to  pull  a  drowning  man  or  beast  out  of  the  water.  But 
the  "  Doctors  of  the  Law"  had  made  a  great  many  hard  and 
foolish  rules  about  the  sabbath;  and  it  was  by  enforcing 
such  rules  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  that  they  kept 
their  control  over  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people. 
So  when  Jesus  broke  through  their  rules,  and  drew  to  him- 
self the  wonder  and  praise  of  the  people,  the  "doctors"  took 
alarm.     They  saw  that  his  teaching  and  example,  attended 

1  John  V.  16. 
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with  such  wonders,  would  soon  break  down  their  power ; 
and  seeing  that  they  could  not  hinder  his  works,  nor  silence 
his  voice,  they  determined  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. 

This  hatred  of  Jesus  by  the  leaders  of  schools  and  parties 
in  Jerusalem  was  still  more  marked  when  they  heard  that 
the  people  were  ah'eady  talking  about  him  as  the  Christ, 
and  were  saying,  "  When  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more 
miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath  done  ? "  *  The 
Pharisees  and  chief  priests  now  sent  officers  to  take  him ; 
but  the  honest  soldiers  heard  him  preaching  to  the  people, 
and  were  so  much  struck  with  what  he  said,  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  touch  him.  Afterwards,  going  openly  into  the 
temple,  he  there  uttered  the  most  wonderful  and  lovely 
sayings  about  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  the  "  freedom  of  the 
truth,"  the  "love  of  his  Father,"  the  victory  over  death; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  reproved  the  people  for  their  sins  and 
their  unbelief,  and  for  tliis  they  l^egan  to  abuse  him.  They 
called  him  a  Samaritan,  as  a  name  of  contempt;  they 
said,  "  Thou  hast  a  devil,"  and  so  mocked  at  all  he  said  and 
did  as  the  effect  of  magic  or  of  a  wicked  demon.  At  last 
the  mob  spirit  was  fairly  roused  ;  and  "  they  took  up  stones 
to  cast  at  him,"  -  so  that  Jesus  was  obliged  to  escape  for  his 
life.  This  was  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  fall,  when 
Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  strangers. 

The  same  thing   happened   to   him   again   the   following 

1  John  vii.  31.  a  John  viii.  59. 
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winter,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  Now, 
as  before,  Jesus  showed  his  character  by  works  of  love,  and 
by  words  of  love.  These  excited  the  wonder  and  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  people  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Pharisees.  He  gave  sight  to  a  man  who 
had  been  blind  from  his  birth.  No  such  wonder  had  been 
done  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  city  was  full  of  it.  But, 
the  more  the  people  ran  after  Jesus,  the  more  their  rulers 
feared  him  and  hated  him.  The  Pharisees  brought  up  the 
old  charge :  he  had  broken  the  sabbath  day ;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  "  a  sinner,"  and,  so  far  from  being  the  Son  of 
God,  must  have  an  evil  spirit,  a  "  devil,"  within  him. 
Jesus  answered  them  by  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  good 
shepherd,  who  was  ready  to  give  his  life  for  the  sheep.' 
But  the  people  only  quarrelled  over  his  words,  first  among 
themselves  and  then  with  him.  At  last  they  charged  him 
with  blasphemy,  in  "  making  himself  God ;  "  and  they  took 
up  stones  again  to  stone  him.  For  a  while  he  kept  them  in 
check  by  defending  from  their  own  Bible  his  right  to  call 
himself  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  "  they  thought  again  to  take 
him ;  "  and,  seeing  that  his  life  could  not  be  safe  in  Jerusa- 
lem, he  made  his  escape,  and  went  away  to  a  retired  place 
.beyond  the  River  Jordan.-  Here  we  must  anticipate  in  a 
few  words  what  belongs  to  later  chapters ;  since  it  is  only 
by  understanding  the  religious  jealousies  and  the  political 
1  John  X.  1-18.  2  John  x.  22-40. 
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plottings  of  Jerusalem  that  we  get  the  key  to  the  fate  of 
Jesus. 

While  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  Martha  and 
Mary  sent  him  word  that  their  brother  Lazarus,  whom  he 
so  deeply  loved,  was  sick ;  and  Jesus  came  back  as  far  as 
Bethany,  to  perform  the  greatest  of  his  miracles,  in  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  The  news  of  this  ran  like  wildfire, 
and  brought  crowds  from  Jerusalem  out  to  Bethany  to  see 
for  themselves  the  unheard-of  wonder  of  a  dead  man  who 
had  risen  from  the  grave,  and  was  again  alive.  Indeed, 
messengers  had  hurried  to  the  city,  only  two  hours  distant, 
to  warn  the  Pharisees  that  the  new  prophet  had  come  back 
again,  and  that  everybody  was  ready  to  believe  on  him. 
The  great  sanhedrim  was  now  called  together ;  and  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  so  often  tried  to  get 
Jesus  put  out  of  the  way  by  a  mob  or  by  an  assassin,  took 
advantage  of  the  fickleness  of  the  people ;  and  by  spreading 
a  rumor,  that,  if  Jesus  was  allowed  to  go  on,  the  Romans 
would  come  to  destroy  the  nation,  they  got  the  ignorant 
multitude  upon  their  side,  and  made  it  so  unsafe  for  Jesus 
to  appear  in  public,  that  he  once  more  retreated  into  the 
wilderness  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  and  did  not  again 
show  himself  in  Jerusalem  until  he  came  to  meet  his  death. 
No  wonder  that  from  the  depth  of  his  soul  he  cried,  "  O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  tlicc !  how  often  would  I 
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have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  " '  Prob- 
ably in  no  other  city  of  Palestine  would  he  have  met  such  a 
fate ;  but,  in  the  ferment  of  Jerusalem  in  those  days,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  such  teachings  and  warnings  should 
provoke  the  cry,  "  Let  him  be  crucified  !  "  One  has  only  to 
recall  scenes  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1790  and  the 
Commune  of  1871,  to  realize  that  such  violence  was  an  out- 
break of  human  nature,  and  not  a  special  crime  of  the  Jews. 
That  they  felt  themselves  to  be  sincere,  they  showed  when. 
Pilate  wished  them  to  let  him  go,  by  crying  out,  "  His  blood 
be  upon  us  and  on  our  children."  ^ 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  2  Matt,  xxvii.  25. 
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Every  child  has  read  ^sop's  Fables,  and  has  learned 
from  them  some  wise  and  good  lessons  which  he  will 
remember  as  long  as  he  lives.  At  first  he  was  taken  with 
the  idea  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  trees,  talking  to  one 
another,  and  having  the  same  ideas  and  feelings,  the  same 
wishes,  hopes,  pleasures,  fears,  that  he  found  in  himself.  In 
growing  older  he  has  learned  tliat  animals  and  plants  do  not 
talk,  nor  show  the  same  signs  of  moral  feeling  with  men ; 
but  he  still  remembers  the  moral  of  the  fable,  and  remem- 
bers it  all  the  better  from  having  first  learned  it  in  that  way. 
Indeed,  he  sometimes  finds  that  the  fable  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  he  used  to  see  in  it  when  a  child,  and  contains 
more  wisdom  than  a  book  of  philosophy.  In  the  same  way, 
a  proverb  will  be  remembered  and  quoted  long  after  a  ser- 
mon is  forgotten. 

For  this  reason  Jesus  made  much  use  of  parables  and 
proverbs  in  teaching  his  doctrines  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  the  way  of  life.     The  truths  he  taught  were  broad  and 
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deep  as  any  thing  in  the  old  philosophies ;  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  discourses  reported 
by  John,  he  spoke  as  a  philosopher ;  and,  though  his  words 
were  clear,  their  meaning  was  so  full  and  vast  that  no  mind 
has  yet  been  able  to  exhaust  the  contents  of  some  of  his 
sayings.^  But  he  loved  rather  to  speak  in  parables.  By  so 
doing  he  fixed  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  helped  them 
to  remember  what  he  said  ;  he  set  them  to  thinldng  and 
studying  ;  for  his  parables  were  often  like  a  seed  which  was 
sown  in  then-  minds,  and  in  part  hidden,  until  it  should 
grow  and  show  a  much  larger  meaning  than  at  first ;  and, 
besides,  he  taught  them  in  this  way  to  look  upon  what  was 

1  The  marked  difference  in  style  between  the  discourses  of  Jesus, 
reported  by  John,  and  those  given  by  the  other  evangelists,  has  led 
some  to  doubt  whether  the  fourth  Gospel  was  really  written  by  the 
apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  some  Christian  philoso- 
pher of  a  later  day,  who  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself  the  doc- 
trines that  had  grown  up  around  his  life  and  teaching.  But  the  Jesus 
whom  John  describes  does  not  differ  from  the  Jesus  in  the  other  Gospels 
more  widely  than  Socrates,  as  he  appears  in  Plato's  Dialogues,  differs 
from  Socrates  in  Xenophon's  narrative  ;  and  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  in  some  of  the  parables  there  are  sayings  as  deep  and  full  as 
any  thing  given  by  John.  We  know,  too,  that  Jesus  often  talked  to 
his  disciples  apart  from  the  people,  and  then  went  deeper  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  life  and  doctrines.  Ko  one  evangelist  professes  to  give 
all  that  Jesus  said  and  did.  Each  would  naturally  give  prominence  to 
what  most  impressed  his  own  mind,  and  would  report  this  in  his  own 
way.  Now,  the  style  of  John  in  his  epistles  shows  that  his  mind  and 
heart  would  have  seized  upon  just  such  sayings  of  Jesus  as  his  Gospel 
contains. 
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passing  around  them  in  nature  and  in  the  world  as  always 
teaching  some  moral  lesson,  some  higher  truth  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Thus  he  linked  together  his  own  age  with 
future  times,  through  truths  that  grow  more  and  more  from 
one  generation  to  another ;  and  he  li-nked  the  natural  world 
to  the  spiritual  by  analogies  full  of  beauty  and  of  life. 

Of  all  the  parables  that  Jesus  spoke,  only  thirty  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gospels.  Many  of  these  have  not  more  than 
two  or  three  lines ;  and,  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  words 
contain  the  whole  lesson  of  the  parable.  Yet  even  two  or 
three  words,  like  "  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  the  "  leaven 
in  the  meal,"  the  "  treasure  in  the  field,"  the  "  grain  of 
mustard-seed,"  ^  give  a  lesson  that  we  can  apply  to  so  many 
things,  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  we  can  repeat  it  every  day, 
as  long  as  we  live,  without  using  up  its  wisdom,  or  tiring 
of  its  simple  beauty. 

Most  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  refer  to  the  "  kingdom 
of  heaven;"  for  this  was  the  great  subject  of  which  he 
talked,  and  about  which  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  busy. 
The  first  of  the  parables,  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  —  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  —  was  a  picture  of  the  way  in  which 
his  own  preaching  and  the  preaching  of  his  apostles  was 
likely  to  be  received  ;  the  way,  in  fact,  in  which  the  gospel 
is  received  by  different  classes  to  this  day.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  at  Capernaum,  his  Sermon  on 

1  Matt.  xiii. 
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the  Mount,  and  his  teachings  and  miracles  in  the  town,  had 
made  such  a  stir,  that  he  could  not  go  out  without  a  crowd 
gathering  around  him,  who  were  ready  enough  to  be  his 
disciples,  if  they  could  be  sure  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
and  would  set  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Jesus  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  sift  such  hearers  by  testing  their  real 
interest  in  him  and  his  doctrine ;  so  one  morning,  when 
even  a  greater  crowd  than  usual  pressed  around  him  as  he 
was  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  he  stepped 
into  a  boat,  and  pushed  out  a  little  way  from  the  land. 
Looking  over  the  eager  multitude,  his  eye  would  rest  upon 
the  rich  plain  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  rounded  hills  in  the 
background,  from  which  the  towns  along  the  shore  drew 
their  supplies  of  fruit  and  grain ;  and  perhaps,  at  that  very 
moment,  he  could  see  in  the  distance  a  sower  scattering  the 
seed  for  a  new  crop.  No  fences  divided  the  fields,  nor  even 
separated  the  grain  from  the  beaten  paths,  over  which  foot- 
passengers  and  beasts  of  burden  made  their  way  to  and 
from  the  lake.  The  sower  could  not  stop  to  plant  each 
separate  grain  of  wheat  securely  in  a  furrow  prepared  for 
it,  —  to  pluck  up  the  thorns,  to  throw  away  the  stones,  to 
break  up  the  fallow  ground :  he  must  scatter  the  seed 
broadcast  over  the  ploughed  field,  let  it  fall  where  it  would  ; 
and  some  would  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  be  eaten  up  by 
the  birds ;  some  would  drop  into  stony  places,  to  sprout  and 
wither  ;  some  would  be  choked  by  thorns  ;  and  some  would 
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fall  into  good  ground,  and  yield  a  good  crop.^    So  is  it  every- 
where :  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  grace,  — 

"  God  scatters  love  on  every  side 
Freely  among  his  children  all ; 
And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide, 
Wherein  some  grains  may  fall." 

But  though  truth  and  love,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
are  dropping  from  the  skies  for  all  alike,  our  hearts  may 
catch  no  good  if  they  are  hard  and  selfish  ;  or  the  best  gifts 
of  God  may  be  choked  within  us  by  our  worldly  wishes 
and  unholy  feelings.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  good  seed 
is  sown,  or  that  a  good  share  of  it  falls  to  us. 

God,  whose  hand  of  love  is  everywhere,  is  not  the  only 
sower.  The  enemy,  the  Evil  One,  is  always  busy  sowing 
tares  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  world ;  tr^'ing  to  mix  evil 
with  good,  and  to  make  every  good  beginning  turn  out 
badly.  The  sower  of  the  good  seed  cannot  give  his  time 
to  watching  tares  :  he  warns  us  to  be  watchful,  to  keep  out 
the  evil,  and  to  cherish  the  good.-  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  spoil  the  good  by  trying  to  make  it 
grow  too  fast,  or  yield  too  much ;  if  we  pull  up  the  plant 
every  day,  to  see  how  the  roots  grow,  we  shall  soon  bring  it 
to  an  end.  When  the  good  seed  is  planted  in  us,  we  must 
let  it  grow  quietly  and  naturally ;  and,  though  at  first  it 
1  Matt.  xiii.  1-9.  2  Matt.  xiii.  21-30. 
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seems  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  it  will  by 
and  by  branch  out  with  beautiful  flowering  twigs,  the  home 
of  singing  birds.^ 

To  make  life  a  success,  to  give  a  real  dignity  and  worth 
to  our  living  in  the  world,  wc  must  set  truth  before  every 
thing  in  our  hearts,  and  must  obey  truth  above  every  thing 
in  our  actions.  We  often  hear  it  asked,  "  What  is  such  a 
man  worth  ?  "  and  the  answer  is,  "  He  is  worth  so  many 
millions."  Yet,  with  all  liis  millions,  the  man  himself  may 
be  worth  little  or  nothing  to  the  world.  Like  the  rich  fool, 
just  when  he  thinks  he  has  all  he  needs,  and  "  has  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years,"  his  soul  may  be  summoned 
empty  and  naked  before  God,  with  not  one  good  thing  to 
show  for  all  it  has  had.^  What  has  he  added  to  the  real 
value  of  life,  either  by  his  ideas,  his  principles,  his  feelings, 
or  his  actions?  This  must  show  how  much  he  is  really 
worth,  whether  he  is  truly  "  rich  towards  God  ;  "  and  every 
man  may  make  himself  worth  just  as  much  as  there  is  in 
him  of  capacity  for  good.  To  gain  that  value,  we  must  be 
willing  to  part  witli  every  other.  As  the  wise  man  had  said, 
"  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not,"  ^  so  Jesus  taught  us  to  give 
up  every  thing  else,  —  riches,  honors,  pleasures,  —  to  get  the 
hidden  treasure  of  wisdom,  the  priceless  pearl  of  truth.* 
And,  rightly  to  possess  the  truth,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 

1  Mark  iv.  26-34.  2  L^^e  yii.  16-21. 

8  Prov.  xxiii.  23.  *  Matt.  xiii.  44-46. 
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accept  it  with  the  understanding,  nor  even  that  we  acknowl- 
edge it  with  the  heart :  we  must  incorporate  it  with  our  very- 
self,  so  that  it  shall  move  all  our  springs  of  thought,  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  action,  and,  like  the  leaven  in  the  meal,  shall 
work  itself  into  every  atom  of  our  being.^  We  cannot  mix 
truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  we  can  "put 
new  cloth  in  an  old  garment,"  or  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles."^ 
"I  am  the  truth,"  said  Jesus;  for  truth  was  his  very  life; 
and  that  life,  through  which  the  truth  of  God  continually 
shone,  was  the  light  of  the  world. 

The  first  series  of  parables  taught,  in  many  forms,  how 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven "  should  be  received  into  the 
heart,  and  there  be  nourished  as  a  growth  and  a  life.  But 
what  if  one  had  neglected  this  heavenly  wisdom,  had 
failed  to  profit  by  the  voice  of  truth  planted  in  his  con- 
science, had  suffered  his  heart  to  be  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  and  his  life  to  be  wasted  upon  low  and  selfish 
aims  ?  Then  other  parables  show  how  God's  love  is  greater 
than  our  folly,  his  grace  greater  than  our  shi.  Like  the 
woman  who  sweeps  the  house,  and  searches  it,  to  find  a  lost 
piece  of  silver ;  like  the  shepherd  who  leaves  his  whole 
flock,  and  goes  up  and  down  the  wilderness  seeking  the  one 
lost  sheep,  —  so  God  turns  aside  from  the  blessed  society  of 
angels,  to  seek  the  lost  children  of  men.  And  though  the 
prodigal  had  abused  his  father's  love,  and  turned  his  back 
1  Matt.  xiii.  33.  »  Luke  v.  3G-39. 
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upon  his  father's  house,  and  had  sunk  himself  to  the  lowest 
company  ;  3'et  in  his  want  and  wretchedness,  when  all  have 
forsaken  him,  and  his  very  vices  in  which  he  rioted  have 
turned  him  out  of  doors  among  the  swine,  his  father  longs 
for  him,  pities  him,  welcomes  his  return,  strips  oif  his  rags, 
kisses  away  his  tears,  presses  him  to  his  heart.^ 

If  we  feel  ourselves  weak  to  break  away  from  evil,  if  our 
hearts  are  heavy  with  doubts  and  fears,  then  Jesus  has  set 
before  us  the  blessedness  of  prayer  as  a  help  for  every 
need;  if,  with  the  publican,  our  simple,  heartfelt  cry  is,  "God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  ^  the  answer  of  mercy  is  ready 
beforehand ;  if  like  the  widow,  alone  and  helpless,  we  beg 
to  be  delivered  from  trials,  griefs,  and  enemies,  the  righteous 
Judge  will  hear  and  help ;  ^  if,  like  the  traveller  at  mid- 
night, we  come  hungry  and  weary,  we  shall  have  bread  and 
shelter.*  Greater  far  than  all  human  patience,  sympathy, 
compassion,  is  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father.  "  If  a  son 
shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give 
him  a  stone  ?  Or,  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him 
a  serpent  ?  Or,  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a 
scorpion  ?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him  !  "  5    Even  though  we  should  seem  to  be  utterly  for- 

1  Luke  XV.  1-32.        2  j^^^^q  ^^^  i^         s  Lujje  xviii.  2-8. 
*  Luke  xi.  5-8.  5  L^^^e  xi.  11-13. 
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gotten  and  forsaken,  and  like  Lazarus  shoukl  lie  at  the  rich 
man's  gate,  and  be  licked  by  the  dogs  ;  yet,  if  through  all 
we  cling  to  God  as  our  portion,  we  shall  find  at  last  his 
angels  ready  to  carry  us  to  Abraham's  bosom.^  Great  as 
may  be  our  patience  under  the  seeming  delays  of  Provi- 
dence, God's  patience  is  greater  far  under  the  delays  and 
provocations  of  our  sins.  The  son  who  proudly  said,  "I 
will  not,"  yet  afterwards  repented  and  went ;  the  laborers 
who,  after  standing  all  day  idle,  came  at  last  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  —  received  commendation  and  reward  unmixed  with 
any  word  of  reproof.  So  freely,  so  largely,  does  God  give 
of  that  grace  which  is  altogether  his  own.^ 

Yet  mingled  with  these  parables  of  love  and  tenderness 
were  others  of  warning  against  despising  mercies  and 
abusing  grace.  Not  what  we  receive,  but  what  we  do  and 
are,  determines  our  character :  that  "  which  goeth  out  of  a 
man  defileth  him."  ^  The  kingdom  of  God  is  set  before  us 
as  a  rich  and  abundant  feast ;  all  things  are  ready,  and  the 
invitation  is  free  and  urgent.  But  if  we  slight  the  gener- 
osity of  the  host,  and  make  weak  and  frivolous  excuses  for 
staying  away,  we  shall  find  at  last  the  opportunity  lost ; 
and  those  whom  we  may  have  thought  beneath  us  in  point 
of  privilege  —  the  very  heathen  —  coming  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  to  sit 
down  in   the   kingdom   of  God.*    Yes,   if    those   who   are 

1  Luke  xvi.  22.  «  Matt.  xx.  1-16. 

8  Matt.  XV.  10-20.  *  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  xiv.  16-24. 
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invited  to  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son  treat  the  messen- 
gers with  contempt  and  violence,  they  may  even  be  pun- 
ished as  rebels.^  Such  blessings  as  Jesus  brings  in  the 
gospel  cannot  be  treated  lightly.  The  fact  of  having  them 
makes  us  responsible  for  using  them.  It  is  true  of  all 
privileges  and  advantages,  —  our  birth,  our  natural  talents, 
our  education,  our  property,  our  position,  —  that  "to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required."  ^  So  is  it 
with  the  spiritual  blessing  of  the  gospel.  The  householder 
who  has  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round  about, 
and  digged  a  wine-press  in  it,  and  built  a  tower;  in  one 
word,  who  has  done  every  thing  to  bring  forward  the  vines, 
and  protect  them  from  injury,  —  has  a  right  to  look  for  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  and  may  justly  be  angry  with  the  husbandmen 
if,  after  all,  they  seize  the  vineyard  as  their  own,  and  use  the 
fruit  for  themselves,  or  foolishly  waste  it.  He  would  even 
do  right  to  cut  them  off  from  privileges  they  had  so  badly 
abused,  and  to  give  the  vineyard  to  others.^  The  fig-tree, 
which  for  years  has  been  tended  with  care,  may  at  last  be 
cut  down,  if  it  yields  no  fruit.* 

The  good  we  so  freely  receive,  we  must  as  freely  share. 
The  favor  that  God  shows  to  us,  we  must  show  to  our 
fellows.  If  in  the  greatness  of  his  compassion  the  Lord  has 
forgiven  us  ten  thousand  talents,  we  must  not  be  hard  upon 

1  Matt.  xxii.  1-14.  2  L^te  xii.  48. 

«  Matt.  xxi.  33-4G.  *  Luke  xiii.  6-9. 
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a  fellow-creature  for  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pence,  but  from 
our  hearts  must  forgive  every  one  his  brother's  trespasses,^ 
must  forgive  him  over  and  over  again,  even  "  until  seventy 
times  seven."  ^ 

The  tilings  of  this  life,  committed  to  our  trust,  we  must 
so  use  in  deeds  of  good-will  to  others,  that  even  the 
"  mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  that  is  commonly  the  foe 
of  piety,  shall  be  turned  into  a  friend  to  plead  for  us  by  the 
good  use  to  which  we  have  put  it ;  ^  and  yet,  when  we  have 
done  all,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  only  stewards,  and 
be  ready  to  say,  "  We  are  unprofitable  servants :  we  have 
done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do."  ^  God's  mercy  to  us 
should  move  us  to  gratitude  to  him,  and  to  pity  for  others ; 
the  sense  of  our  sinfulness  and  ill-desert  will  move  us  to 
pour  forth  our  gratitude,  like  precious  ointment,  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  He  who  has  had  much  forgiven  will  love 
much.°  And  the  sense  of  our  own  need  and  nothingness 
•will  prompt  us  to  pity  and  relieve  all  who  are  in  any  trouble 
or  distress,  without  regard  to  outward  diiferences  or  condi- 
tions. Like  the  Good  Samaritan,  we  shall  look  upon  every 
man  as  a  neighbor,  and  pity  and  help  every  sufferer  as  a 
brother.^  The  blessings  conferred  upon  us,  the  gifts  in- 
trusted to  us,  summon  us  to  watchful  fidelity  in  view  of 
our  final  account.     The  "  pounds,"  the  "  talent,"  put  into 

1  Matt,  xviii.  21-35.        «  Matt,  xviii.  21-35.  «  Luke  xvi.  1-13. 
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our  hands,  are  not  simply  to  be  kept  from  rust  and  waste  : 
they  are  to  be  improved  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  and 
kept  in  readiness  for  his  coming.  His  rebuke  for  neglect  and 
abuse  will  be  as  sharp  and  severe  as  his  reward  of  faithfulness 
will  be  rich  and  free.  We  have  only  to  be  true  to  our  trust, 
and  we  shall  enter  in  to  tbe  joy  of  our  Lord.^  But  we  must 
"  occupy  till  he  come  ; "  ^  and  like  the  wise  virgins,  with 
our  lamps  fed  and  trimmed,  must  watch  and  hope,  always 
in  readiness ;  "  for  we  know  neither  the  day  nov  the  hour 
when  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  ^ 

The  circle  of  parables,  that  began  with  sowing  the  good  seed 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  promise  of  a  hundred-fold  fruitful- 
ness  to  every  good  and  willing  heart,  closed  with  the  rewards 
and  honors  of  the  faithful  use  of  the  gospel,  to  be  realized  by 
the  "  blessed  of  the  Father  "  in  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
state.  Yet  death,  that  must  determine  the  final  coming  of 
the  kingdom,  shall  also  discriminate  as  to  its  true  heirs  and 
possessors.  "  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net 
that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind :  which, 
when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  the  shore,  and  sat  down,  and 
gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away.  So 
shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world :  the  angels  shall  come 
forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just."  ^  Well 
might  Jesus  say  to  us,  as  he  said  to  the  first  hearers  of  these 
parables,  "  Have  ye  understood  all  these  things  ?  "  ^ 

1  Matt.  XXV.  14-30.  2  Luke  xix.  12-27.         a  Matt.  xxv.  1-14. 
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THE  MERACLES   OF  JESUS. 


As  with  the  parables  of  Jesus,  so  with  his  miracles,  —  a 
small  part  only  of  these  wonderful  works  was  put  on  record 
by  the  evangelists.  Again  and  again  they  tell  us  that  he 
did  many  mighty  works,  and  "  healed  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people  ;  "  ^  and,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  admiration  of  the  life  of  his  Lord,  John  says, 
"  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that 
even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written."  ^  Yet  it  is  not  the  number  of  miracles 
that  Jesus  did,  but  their  reality  as  facts,  their  nature,  their 
meaning,  their  object,  that  give  character  to  his  life  and 
works.  One  real  miracle,  such  as  his  own  resurrection, 
would  be  enough  to  confirm  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The 
question  is  one  of  fact. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  so  fixed  and  uniform  that  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  believe  in  the  reahty  of  any  event  that  seems 

1  Matt.  iv.  23.  '  John  xxi.  25. 
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counter  to  the  regular  course  of  things  as  we  have  known 
it.  Experience  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  such  an  event  is 
even  possible  ;  and  reason  demands  that  the  report  of  it 
should  be  investigated  with  unusual  care.  But  to  say  that 
an  event  counter  to  what  we  have  hitherto  observed  to  be 
the  course  of  nature  is  impossible,  and  therefore  not  worth 
investigating,  is  unfair  to  our  own  reason,  and  to  the 
character  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  and  is  itself  counter  to 
the  spirit  of  true  science.  We  do  not  know  enough  of 
nature,  much  less  of  the  universe  of  which  physical  nature  is 
only  a  lower  platform,  to  affirm  that  nothing  can  ever  take 
place,  nor  has  ever  taken  place,  contrary  to,  or  even  aside 
from,  what  we  have  observed  to  be  the  course  of  things  in 
the  material  world.  We  do  not  know  the  whole  of  nature, 
—  as,  for  instance,  what  lies  between  us  and  the  fixed  stars, 
or  what  is  beyond  those  stars  in  infinite  space ;  what  forms, 
what  forces,  are  there  ;  or  what  is  the  constitution  and 
condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 
Science  has  often  changed,  and  is  still  changing,  its  views 
upon  such  points,  which  have  been  for  ages  the  study  of 
man.  What  we  call  "  laws  of  nature "  are  not  original 
powers,  not  first  and  independent  causes,  but  only  the 
regular  course  and  method  by  which  certain  events  are  ob- 
served to  come  to  pass.  One  set  of  causes  or  conditions  has 
always  been  observed  to  produce  the  same  event,  or,  at  least, 
to  be  followed  by  the  same  event ;  and  this  we  name  the  law 
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of  nature  in  that  case  :  as,  that  fire  will  burn  wood  or  flesh ; 
that  a  stick  or  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air  will  not  fly  like  a 
bird,  but  will  fall  to  the  ground.  But  what  we  call  the  law 
in  this  case  may  not  be  the  real  power  that  brings  the  event 
to  pass.  This  may  lie  far  back  of  any  thing  that  we  can  see 
or  trace ;  and  the  cause  that  stands  next  before  the  event 
may  be  only  the  last  in  a  long  chain  of  causes  or  conditions 
preceding  the  event,  each  of  which  stands  connected  with 
the  result,  and  goes  to  make  up  the  law.  Every  one  of  these 
causes  may  be  in  turn  a  sequence,  a  fact  that  follows  some 
other  fact ;  and  the  so-called  law  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  string  of  sequences  whose  starting-point  we  do  not  know. 
What  we  trace  in  nature  are  these  rows  of  secondary 
causes  ;  but  there  always  remains  something  behind,  that  we 
do  not  get  hold  of.  From  time  to  time,  science  brings  to 
light  secondary  causes  that  we  had  not  before  observed, 
or  gives  new  forms,  new  names,  new  functions,  to  causes 
already  known ;  so  that  we  are  still  learning  nature,  and  are 
sometimes  obhged  to  give  up  old  notions  of  laws  and  causes, 
for  some  new  principle  or  mode  of  action.  Geology,  magnet- 
ism, light,  heat,  sound,  the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  give 
many  examples  of  the  changes  which  science  has  produced 
in  our  mode  of  conceiving  of  nature  and  its  laws.  No 
doubt  other  changes  are  yet  to  come  ;  for  science  —  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  deep-sea  dredgings  —  is  always  searching 
after  something  new  ;  and,  behind  every  new  fact  that  it 
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discovers,  starts  up  again  the  question,  "  Why  or  how  is 
this?  or  what  and  where  is  the  starting-point  of  all?" 
And  to  that  question  we  find  no  answer  in  Nature  or 
her  laws.  How  much  has  our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
expanded  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope !  how  much 
it  has  increased,  and  is  increasing,  since  the  use  of  spectrum 
analysis  !  And  what  vast  discoveries  may  yet  lie  beyond  ! 
He,  then,  who  says  that  this  or  that  is  impossible,  because 
it  seems  contrary  to  what  we  already  know  of  nature,  may 
show  only  his  own  ignorance  or  conceit.  True,  the  event 
that  he  would  so  cavalierly  thrust  aside  may  be  "  wondrous 
strange."     And  therefore,  as  a  stranger,  give  it  welcome. 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Nature  has  a  circumference  too  vast  for  our  vision ;  and 
therefore  what  we  call  a  miracle,  or  supernatural,  may  be 
only  some  higher  plane  of  Nature,  that  for  a  moment  crosses 
our  plane  of  vision,  —  as,  century  by  century,  Venus  makes 
the  transit  of  our  sun,  or  as  a  comet,  roaming  here  and  there 
in  space  by  its  own  laws,  once  in  ages  flames  across  our 
sky.  Like  the  comet,  like  the  transit,  the  miracle,  though 
so  seldom  as  to  be  "  wondrous  strange,"  may  be  but  a 
natural  contact  of  the  heavenly  sphere  with  the  earthly. 

Or  who  can  pretend  to  know  enough  of  Nature  to  say 
that  all  her  visible  laws  and  effects  do  not  lie  in  the  grasp 
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of  a  spiritual  power,  which,  without  violence  to  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  may  put  forth  some  extra  movement  for 
an  extraordinary  end  ?  He  who  should  deny  this  to  be 
possible  would  only  show  that  his  mental  horizon  is  too 
narrow  to  admit  a  conception  of  the  universe  so  vast  and 
sublime.  Such  a  philosopher  is  the  real  fetich  worshipper, 
who  makes  that  material  thing,  called  Nature,  his  only  God. 
That  which  he  can  see  and  touch,  can  weigh  and  analyze, 
is  the  cause  of  all,  —  even  of  himself. 

How  much  higher  is  the  conception  of  a  Power  lying 
back  of  all  things,  the  Cause  of  causes !  how  much  more 
honorable  to  the  human  spirit  to  suppose  a  sj^irit  over 
Nature,  with  which  man  has  affinity ! 

The  last  carriage  in  a  railway-train  is  drawn  by  the  chain 
that  links  it  to  the  carriage  before  it.  But  that  chain  is 
not  the  motive  power;  this  hes  in  the  locomotive  far  in 
advance  ;  yet  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  locomotive, 
but  in  the  steam  that,  causes  the  engine  to  move  ;  and  the 
steam  is  provided  by  the  engineer,  whose  intelligence  so 
uses  the  nature  of  fire  and  of  water  ;  and  though  the  loco- 
motive moves  on  a  fixed  track,  within  the  iron  rails  that 
mark  its  course,  tlie  engineer,  by  touching  a  valve,  can 
increase  or  retard  its  speed,  can  guide  it  by  his  will.  Thus, 
though  Nature  moves  in  the  grooves  provided  in  its  own 
laws,  the  invisible  hand  may  know  how  to  touch  its  springs 
without  violence,  and  even  to  halt  it  for  a  moment  witliout 
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regard  to  stations  or  the  time-table.  What  if  at  this  point 
the  king  is  to  come  on  board  ?  The  strange  halt  arrests  the 
attention  of  everybody  ;  all  heads  are  out  at  the  windows ; 
and,  as  the  puffing  of  the  engine  and  the  rattling  of  the 
train  have  ceased,  one  hears  the  music  that  announces  who 
has  come,  and  why  the  halt  was  made.  So  the  hum  of 
Nature  may  have  been  for  a  moment  stilled,  the  train  of  her 
events  arrested  without  violence,  that  men  might  see  and 
hear,  might  feel  and  know,  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
peace,  announced  with  hosannas. 

In  sucli  a  case,  the  end  would  justify  the  means.  If  the 
object  of  a  miracle  Avere  something  trivial,  unworthy,  vain, 
mean,  immoral,  we  might  refuse  even  to  look  into  the  case. 
But  when  the  alleged  wonder  stands  connected  with  a  life 
and  character  sublimely  good,  and  with  a  purpose  to  bless, 
reform,  and  save  mankind,  then  is  the  motive  great  enough 
to  justify  it ;  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  such  an  attestation ; 
and  the  wonder,  instead  of  being  the  central  figure,  the 
show  to  attract  the  gaze  of  men,  is  simply  the  herald,  the 
trumpeter,  to  announce  that  the  king  has  come.  So  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  whose  life,  teaching,  motive,  character, 
purpose,  and  results  all  combine  to  set  him  and  his  actions 
so  far  above  the  common  level  of  our  humanity  that  Renan 
at  last  says,  "  This  sublime  person  must  even  in  a  sense 
be  called  divine,"  —  in  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus,  the 
presumption    against    miracles    is   counterbalanced   by   the 
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circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  his  wondrous  works  are 
open  to  evidence  hke  any  other  facts.  To  say  that  a  miracle 
is  impossible,  is  to  beg  the  question ;  for  the  very  point  is 
one  of  fact,  whether  such  things  were  really  done  by  him. 
To  say  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience,  is  again  to 
beg  the  question ;  for  our  experience  does  not  cover  the 
whole  history  of  mankind ;  and  here  in  the  Gospels  are 
witnesses  who  testify  that  these  events  took  place  before 
their  eyes.  Now,  these  witnesses  show  by  the  simple, 
straightforward  style  of  their  story,  that  they  were  honest 
and  sincere,  men  of  plain  common-sense,  who  themselves 
were  slow  to  believe  the  greatest  of  the  miracles,  —  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  They  tell  the  story 
of  their  own  cowardice  and  wavering  and  unbelief  -with 
an  honesty  that  commands  our  confidence.  They  do  not 
use  the  miracles  for  effect :  the  greater  part  of  them  they 
do  not  even  record.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  —  no  money, 
no  fame,  no  power  —  by  proclaiming  these  wonders :  on  the 
contrary,  they  put  their  own  lives  in  danger  by  declaring 
such  facts.  They  were  made  better  men,  and  tliey  sought 
to  make  others  better  by  faith  in  Jesus.  A  great  lawyer 
has  said  he  "  would  like  to  cross-question  these  witnesses;  " 
but  he  forgets  that  they  endured  the  questioning  of  the 
cross,  and  gave  their  lives  to  prove  that  Jesus  had  done 
these  things,  and  that  they  had  seen  him  alive  after  his 
crucifixion. 
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From  the  reality  of  these  works  of  Jesus  as  facts,  we 
come  buck  to  their  meaning  and  value.  The  proof  of  a 
power  in  Jesus,  that  does  not  belong  to  men,  was  as  strong 
in  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  as  if  he  had  stood  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  called  forth  the  dead  from  all 
the  tombs  that  line  its  sides.  The  fact  of  his  own  resurrec- 
tion will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  ;  our  purpose  here 
is  to  group  the  miracles,  as  we  have  already  grouped  the 
parables,  into  a  single  lesson.  To  get  a  true  idea  of  these 
works  of  Jesus,  we  must  bring  them  together,  and  arrange 
them  in  classes,  and  see  when  and  how  they  were  done,  and 
with  what  motive  and  end. 

One  class  of  his  miracles  relates  to  nature,  —  the  physical 
world,  together  with  animal  and  vegetable  life.  By  his 
word  he  stilled  the  tempest  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  just  as  the 
courageous  and  experienced  fishermen  who  manned  the  boat 
gave  up  all  for  lost.^  Again  as  the  disciples  were  toiling 
and  rowing  at  midnight,  in  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent 
tempests  for  which  this  lake  is  noted,  Jesus  came  to  them 
walking  upon  the  sea ;  and,  when  Peter  tried  to  go  to  him, 
Jesus  saved  him  from  sinking ;  ^  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  Jesus 
changed  water  into  wine  ;  ^  twice  he  multiplied  the  loaves 
and   fishes   so   that    once    four   thousand,    and    again    five 

1  :Matt.  viii.  23-27  ;  Mark  iv.  36-41 ;  Luke  viii.  22-25. 
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thousand  men,  were  fed.^  On  the  way  from  Bethany  to 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  cursed  a  fig-tree,  and  it  withered  away.^ 
Now,  all  these  cases,  so  different  in  their  form  and  circum- 
stances, agree  in  this,  —  that  material  things  were  acted 
upon  directly  by  the  will  of  Jesus,  in  a  way  entirely 
different  from  the  laws  of  nature.  There  is  no  power  of 
nature  by  which  water  could  be  turned  into  wine  ;  there  is 
no  power  of  nature  by  which  loaves  of  bread  could  be  mul- 
tiplied in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  breaking  and  distrib- 
uting them :  yet  both  these  marvels  took  place  without  any 
visible  act  of  Jesus  capable  of  producing  such  results. 
That  the  power  of  gravity  should  be  suspended,  so  that  a 
man  could  walk  upon  the  sea  instead  of  sinking,  and  could 
lift  up  another  man  who  was  sinking  at  his  side,  shows  that 
a  law  of  nature,  which  is  uniform  and  universal,  was  brought 
under  some  higher  power.  There  could  be  no  natural 
connection  between  the  word  of  a  man,  and  the  withering  of 
a  tree  that  was  covered  with  fresh  foliage.  Hence  all  these 
miracles  agree  in  showing  the  power  of  spirit  over  matter, 
to  change  its  forms,  its  qualities,  its  relations,  without 
using  any  of  the  laws  or  processes  of  nature,  and  even  by 
setting  these  laws  aside  :  in  one  word,  we  here  see  effects 
of  a  power  hke  that  put  forth  in  creation.     But  who  is  able 

1  Matt.  xiv.  15-21,  xv.  32-39;   Mark  vi.  30-46,  viii.  1-9;    Luke  ix. 
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to  prove  that  spirit  in  its  highest  manifestation  does  not 
possess  such  power  over  matter  ? 

In  the  suprising  draught  of  fishes  twice  repeated,  and  in 
the  catching  of  a  fish  with  a  piece  of  money  in  its  mouth, 
the  wonder  was  in  knowing  at  the  moment  where  to  direct 
the  disciples  to  throw  in  the  net,  or  in  so  controlling  the 
movements  of  the  fish  as  to  bring  them  within  the  net 
at  the  very  moment.  In  either  case  this,  though  differing 
from  a  direct  act  of  creative  power,  was  a  something 
beyond  the  common  range  of  human  power  and  skill.^ 

Another  and  a  larger  series  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  was 
performed  upon  the  bodies  of  men  :  indeed,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  wonderfid  works 
was  wrought  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  Though 
the  number  of  miracles  left  on  record  is  small,  they  cover 
such  a  variety  of  cases  as  to  show  the  control  of  Jesus 
over  every  form  of  human  sickness  and  infirmity  and  over 
death  itself.  Six  cases  are  recorded  of  his  giving  sight  to 
blind  men  ;  and  in  one  of  these  the  man  had  been  born 
blind.-  One  instance  is  given  of  curing  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person  ;^  two,  of  healing  the  palsy;*  one,  of  the  dropsy;^ 
three,  of  other  long  and  hopeless  infirmities  ;  ^  two,  at  least, 

1  Luke  V.  1-11 ;  John  xxi.  1 ;  Matt.  xvii.  24-27. 

2  Matt.  ix.  27-31.  xx.  29-34;  Mark  vii.  31-35,  viii.  22-26,  x.  46-52 ; 
Luke  xviii.  35-43;  John  ix.  1-41. 

8  Mark  vii.  31-37.     ■*  Matt.  viii.  5-13,  ix.  1-8.     s  Luke  xiv.  1-6. 
6  Matt.  ix.  20-22  ;  Luke  xiii.  10-17  ;  John  v.  1-14. 
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of  healing  that  loathsome  and  incurable  disease,  the 
leprosy ;  ^  and  three,  of  curing  persons  who  were  given 
over  by  their  friends  as  in  the  last  stages  of  mortal  sick- 
ness.2 

That  strange  infirmity,  partly  mental,  partly  physical, 
which  the  Jews  ascribed  to  the  possession  of  demons  or 
devils,  called  fortli  in  a  marked  degree  the  compassion  and 
the  power  of  Jesus.  This  possession  seems  to  have  affected 
the  brain  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  in  ways  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  the  sufferer,  and  bej^ond  the  skill  of 
physicians.  In  two  of  the  cases  recorded,  the  victim  was 
dumb,  or  Ijliiul  and  dumb.^  In  the  other  four  cases,  the 
sufferer  showed  violent  and  frightful  symptoms  of  insanity.* 
But  in  all  these  cases  there  was  something  that  distin- 
guished them  from  common  cases  of  infirmity,  of  insanity, 
or  other  disease,  —  a  something  which  led  the  people  to  say 
of  the  sufferer,  "  He  hath  a  devil."  Jesus  treated  these 
uniformly  as  cases  of  this  strange  sort  of  possession  ;  and 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  wonderful  sign  of  his  power, 
that  he  could  cast  out  devils.  And  such  indeed  it  was  ;  for 
this  showed  his  power  to  reach  not  only  over  all  physical 
nature,  but  over  the  hidden  world  of  spirits. 

But,   of  all  the  wonders  performed  by  Jesus,  the   most 

1  Matt.  viii.  1-1 ;  Luke  xvii.  11-19. 

2  IMatt.  viii.  11-17  ;  Luke  viii.  43,  44  ;  John  iv.  46-54. 
8  Matt.  ix.  32-34,  xii.  22-37. 

*  Matt.  viii.  28-34,  xv.  21-28,  xvii.  14-21 ;  Mark  i.  23-28. 
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astounding  was  the  raising  the  dead.  Not  to  speak  here  of 
his  own  resurrection  (which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  later 
chapter),  three  times  he  brought  back  others  from  death  to 
life.  In  the  first  case,  the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  dead 
before  he  reached  the  house,  and  had  been  so  long  dead 
that  friends  and  neighbors  had  gathered  together,  and  were 
lamenting  her  loss,  weeping  and  wailing  greatly.  When 
Jesus  said,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  they  were  angry 
with  him  for  trifling  with  their  grief,  hnoivinrf  that  she 
was  dead  ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  her  parents  and  three  of 
his  disciples,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  called  upon  her 
to  arise;  and  "straightway  she  arose  and  walked."^ 

In  the  second  case,  the  people  of  Nain  were  carrying  a 
dead  man  to  tlie  burial-place  outside  of  the  city.  The  young 
man  was  well  known ;  and  great  sympathy  was  felt  for  his 
widowed  mother,  who  had  now  lost  her  only  son.  Jesus 
halted  the  bier,  and  called  upon  the  young  man  to  arise ; 
and  "he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak." ^  In 
tlie  tliird  case,  Lazarus  had  been  dead  four  days ;  and 
his  body,  bound  in  grave-clothes,  was  lying  in  the  tomb, 
which  was  covered  with  a  stone.  Jesus  had  the  stone 
rolled  away;  and  then  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lazarus, 
come  forth;"  and  he  that  was  dead  came  forth.^  Now, 
in  all  tlicse  cases,  nothing  was  seen  or  lieard  but  the 
simple  word  of  Jesus  calling  upon  the  dead  person  to  arise  ; 
1  Mark  v.  22-43.  «  L^ke  vii.  11-15.  ^  John  xi.  1-46. 
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and  in  each  case  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  As  soon  as 
Jesus  spoke,  the  dead  person  arose  in  perfect  life  and  health. 
But  there  is  no  power  in  nature,  and  no  agency  known  to 
man,  for  putting  life  into  a  dead  body ;  nor  can  we  imagine 
any  connection  between  a  word  spoken  by  a  man,  and  an 
effect  so  astounding.  It  was  the  will  of  Jesus  that  pos- 
sessed this  marvellous  power,  a  power  entirely  above  and 
apart  from  all  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  as  known  and 
observed  by  men,  —  the  power  of  spirit  over  matter,  the 
power  of  God  himself  in  the  creation  of  life. 

Looking  closely  at  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  we  find  that 
they  were  all  performed  openly.  They  were  not  like  the 
wonders  which  Mohammed  rejjorted  that  he  had  seen  or  done 
in  the  night,  with  none  present  to  witness  them  ;  not  like 
the  marvels  that  spiritists  perform  in  darkened  rooms  or 
closed  cabinets  or  behind  screens :  but  these  wonders  were 
done  openly,  in  the  light  of  day,  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses,  without  any  previous  notice  or  preparation, 
and  without  any  air  of  secrecy  or  mystery.  The  miracles 
of  Jesus  were  such  as  men's  senses  could  perceive  and 
take  notice  of:  men  who  had  known  a  blind  man,  a 
lame  man,  a  paralytic,  could  see  that  he  was  cured  ;  those 
who  had  seen  a  dead  man  could  see  if  he  was  alive  again. 
There  was  no  possible  mistake  about  such  miracles :  they 
were  widely  talked  about,  and  they  were  put  upon  record 
by  eye-witnesses,  while  thousands  who  had  seen  them  were 
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yet  living.  These  miracles  were  performed  during  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  enemies,  as 
well  as  friends.  They  were  never  done  for  show,  nor  for 
any  personal  advantage,  but  always  either  for  a  benevolent 
purpose,  or  for  some  high  moral  lesson.  Never  were  they 
mere  displays  of  power  ;  and  yet  these  mighty  works  do 
show  forth  the  divine  power  of  Jesus ;  they  agree  perfectly 
with  his  character  and  his  doctrines ;  they  seem  natural  to 
such  a  person  ;  and  they  are  written  in  the  story  of  his  life 
that  we  "  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  we  might  have  life  through  his 
name."  ^ 

"We  are  apt  to  say,  "  If  I  could  only  see  a  miracle,  I 
would  believe."  But  we  deceive  ourselves  in  this.  Many, 
many,  saw  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  did  not  believe.  Had 
miracles  been  continued,  they  would  soon  have  become  mere 
commonplace  events.  I,  for  instance,  can  remember  the 
first  railroad,  the  first  telegraph,  the  first  steamship  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  ;  and 
each  in  turn  was  looked  upon  as  so  great  a  wonder  that  it 
was  celebrated  with  flags  and  cannon,  with  banquets  and 
holidays.  But,  to  the  child  of  to-day,  the  railroad  and  the 
steamship  seem  to  have  existed  always  ;  and  telegraph-poles 
are  as  natural  as  the  trees  along  the  roadside.  Had  miracles 
continued,  they  would   have   become   a  law   of    events  in 

1  John  XX.  31. 
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connection  with  the  Christian  faith ;  and  nobody  would  have 
paid  attention  to  them.  U  it  were  usual  for  the  dead  to 
rise,  we  should  not  go  to  the  graveyard  to  witness  the 
fact,  but  should  await  their  return  at  home  as  from  any  other 
journey.  Hence  Jesus  did  not  cheapen  miracles,  did  not 
make  them  common  ;  used  them  only  to  show  his  love  for 
men,  and  to  prove  that  he  came  from  God.  The  last  and 
greatest  miracle,  his  rising  from  the  dead,  establishes  all  the 
rest.  To  Him  who  rose  from  the  dead,  it  was  a  small 
thing  to  make  water  into  wine,  to  heal  diseases,  to  walk 
upon  the  sea.  Yet  of  this,  the  greatest  of  miracles,  he  said 
to  the  doubting  Thomas,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  The  standing  evidence  of 
Christianity,  the  proof  that  it  came  from  God,  is  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  in  his  words. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   TRANSFIGURATION. 

Great  were  the  wonders  that  Jesus  did ;  but  the  greatest 
wonder  is  what  Jesus  himself  was.  His  miracles  served,  so 
to  speak,  to  introduce  him  to  men  in  his  proper  personality ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his  person  and  character,  his  heart 
and  life,  shone  through  his  miracles,  and  caused  these  to 
appear  in  their  real  nature  and  worth.  When  we  read  how 
this  man  had  absolute  power  over  the  physical  creation ;  how 
at  a  word  and  look,  yes,  at  the  simple  will  of  Jesus  without 
any  outward  act,  the  blind  were  made  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  lame  to  walk  ;  how  the  sea 
grew  calm,  how  bread  was  multiplied,  water  was  turned 
to  wine,  the  fig-tree  was  blasted,  lepers  were  cleansed,  devils 
were  cast  out,  the  dead  were  raised,  —  when  we  begin  to 
realize  all  this,  we  feel  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man, 
or,  if  man,  was  filled  with  the  power  of  God.  Yet  when 
we  look  more  closely,  we  feel  that  these  wonders  were 
not  of  themselves  the  strongest  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  that  even   in   the   miracles   there   is   a   deeper  ground 
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of  admiration  than  their  supernatural  power.  Such  power 
over  nature  and  man  was  not  peculiar  to  Jesus.  In  the 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  in  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  in  drawing 
water  from  a  rock,  in  healing  a  death-plague  by  the 
brazen  serpent,  Moses  showed  the  same  control  over  physi- 
cal bodies  and  agencies  as  did  Jesus.  Elijah  ascended 
bodily  to  heaven ;  and  Elisha  healed  the  leprosy,  and  raised 
the  dead.  Peter  healed  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  and  restored  Dorcas  to  life  ;  and  the  sick  and  those 
vexed  with  unclean  spirits  were  brought  to  the  disciples  and 
were  healed.^  But  these  prophets  and  apostles  never  did 
wonders  in  their  own  name,  nor  by  their  own  power ;  but 
every  wonder  was  a  distinct  act  of  divine  power  working  in 
and  through  them  as  its  instruments.  It  was  a  gift  for  the 
time ;  and  they  never  pretended  that  it  made  them  divine. 
But  in  Jesus  all  such  acts  were  normal  and  personal ;  the 
power  was  in  and  of  himself,  —  a  part  of  his  being.  ^Men 
saw  this  in  his  eyes  ;  they  felt  this  in  his  tones  ;  they  recog- 
nized this  in  the  way  in  which  he  performed  wonders, 
without  invoking  any  power  outside  of  himself.  Even  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  he  said,  "  7  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life ;  "  and  then  hy  liis  own  will  he  commanded  the  dead 
man  to  come  forth.^ 

The  use  which  Jesus  made  of  miraculous  power  showed 
behind  this  a  moral  power  and  a  personal  goodness  greater 
1  Acts  ix.  32-42.  2  John  xi.  25. 
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than  the  mh*acle.  Conscious  of  illimitable  power,  he  was 
perfectly  unselfish  in  the  use  of  it.  He  never  used  it  merely 
as  power  nor  for  fame,  and  never,  never  for  gain.  He  who 
could  multipl}'-  the  loaves  for  five  thousand  men  refused  to 
create  bread  for  himself  in  the  wilderness ;  he  who  had 
control  over  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  of  death,  and  of  hell, 
refused  to  be  made  a  king  by  the  crowd  who  adored  his 
power.  Even  the  few  miracles  of  judgment  and  destruction 
which  he  wrought  were  not  to  strike  terror  for  his  name, 
but  to  teach  a  moral  lesson ;  ^  and  the  great  bulk  of  his 
miracles  was  for  direct  objects  of  benevolence.  In  these  he 
showed  a  deep  and  tender  sympathy  for  the  sufferers ;  he 
"  had  compassion  "  upon  those  whom  he  helped.  He  wept 
with  Martha  and  Mar}^  even  as  he  was  about  to  give  back 
their  brother  from  the  grave.  But,  the  more  he  put  himself 
in  s}Tnpathy  with  men,  the  more  did  they  feel  him  to  be 
above  them.  The  intimacy  which  his  disciples  had  with 
him  for  three  years  increased  their  reverence  for  him  as  a 
higher  l)eing.  They  saw  that  his  mighty  works  before  the 
people  were  but  the  quiet  acting  of  his  own  nature,  the 
revelation  of  his  spiritual  life.  And  so  the  feeling  dawned 
upon  his  disciples  that  this  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
This  feeling  grew  to  conviction  in  the  minds  of  three  of 
the  disciples,  who  witnessed  a  scene  that  belongs  to  Jesus 
alone,  and  yet   seems   to   have   been    only  another  natural 

1  Markv.  11-17,  xi.  20-26. 
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expression  of  his  true  inner  nature.  Copies,  engravings, 
and  photographs  have  made  every  child  familiar  with 
Raphael's  picture  of  the  transfiguration,  so  wonderful  in  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  of  Jesus,  in  the  buoyancy  of 
his  figure  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  blending  of  the  divine 
with  the  human  through  the  scene  of  glory  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  scene  of  suffering  and  compassion  at 
its  base.  Yet  the  transfiguration  as  described  b}^  the  evan- 
gelists was  something  more  lofty  and  more  glorious  far 
than  "  the  transfiguration "  as  painted  by  Raphael.  As  a 
symbol  of  the  whole  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  the  combining 
of  heavenly  glory,  human  misery,  and  healing  mercy  upon 
the  same  canvas,  makes  Raphael's  picture  truly  marvellous 
as  a  work  of  art ;  but  for  the  actual  scene  it  looks  too  much 
as  if  Jesus  in  the  cloud  were  set  up  on  exhibition  with  a 
gaping  crowd  below.  Now,  in  fact,  the  scene  had  no 
witnesses  but  the  three  disciples  whom  Jesus  took  with  him 
*'  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart  by  themselves."  ^  This  soli- 
tariness is  a  feature  of  its  majesty  ;  and  the  narrative,  as 
coming  from  these  eye-witnesses,  is  so  sublime  in  its 
simplicity  that  to  touch  it  is  to  mar  it. 

For  this  was  not  a  dream,  like  Jacob's,  where  the  fancy  is 

at  liberty  to  weave  a  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  to 

play   about  it  with   troops   of  angels.     The   disciples   had 

been  asleep  ;  ^  but  what  they  describe  took  place  afterwards. 

1  Mark  ix.  2.  2  Lu^g  jx.  30. 
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Perhaps  the  sudden  light  woke  them  ;  and  "  when  they  were 
awake  they  saw  his  glory."  '  There  was  Jesus  transfigured 
before  them,  his  face  shining  like  the  sun,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  the  light,^  and  glistering  as  snow.^  At  his  side 
were  two  men  talking  with  him,  who  were  made  known  to 
them  as  Moses  and  Elias.*  Peter,  who  always  was  forward 
to  say  something,  as  soon  as  the  first  amazement  was  over, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  at  such  glory  and  such  company,  said  to 
Jesus,  "  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  Let  us  make 
three  tabernacles :  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  Elias."  But,  while  he  was  speaking,  a  tent  such  as  was 
never  wrought  by  human  hands  —  a  cloud  of  glory  —  cov- 
ered them  ;  and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son :  hear  him."  Overcome  with  fear,  the 
disciples  fell  on  their  faces,  and  saw  and  heard  no  more  till 
"  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said.  Arise,  and  be  not 
afraid."  His  dear,  familiar  voice  re-assured  them,  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes;  but  the  cloud  had  vanished. 
Moses  and  Elias  were  gone  ;  and  they  saw  no  man  save 
Jesus  alone. ^ 

In  the  whole  scene,  though  the  supernatural  is  blended 
with  the  natural,  and  heaven  is  brought  down  to  earth,  the 
connection  of  reality  is  never  for  one  moment  lost.  At 
every  point  Jesus  is  still  known  to  the  disciples ;  though 

1  Luke  ix.  32.        2  jyiatt.  xvii.  2.        »  Mark  ix.  3. 
*  Luke  ix.  29.         ^  Matt.  xvii.  1-9. 
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"  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  is  altered  "  by  the  bright- 
ness that  beams  from  it,  they  never  lose  sight  of  him,  nor 
mistake  liim  for  an  angel.  At  the  very  height  of  the 
splendor,  Peter  addresses  him  as  Master ;  and  when  the 
cloud  has  vanished  Jesus  is  there  alone,  looking  just  as  he 
did  when  he  had  walked  up  the  mountain  with  them.  The 
person  of  Jesus  was  the  link  that  bound  heaven  and  earth 
together.  Both  worlds  were  alike  natural  to  him  ;  Moses 
and  Elias  no  more  strangers  than  Peter,  James,  and  John ; 
the  white  and  glittering  raiment  no  more  strange  than  his 
common  peasant's  dress ;  and  the  voice  that  spoke  from  the 
cloud,  and  filled  the  disciples  with  terror,  was  just  as  real 
as  the  gentle  tones  of  Jesus  himself.  Years  after,  Peter,  in 
a  letter  to  all  believers,  put  this  again  on  record,  as  he  had 
before  given  it  to  Mark  for  his  Gospel.  "We  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables  when  we  made  known  to 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  received  from 
God  the  Father  honor  and  glory  when  there  came  such  a 
voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  Tins  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  whicli 
came  from  heaven  we  heard  when  we  were  with  him  in  tlie 
holy  mount."  ^ 

The  real  wonder  of  this  scene  lies  in  its  moral  meaning ; 
and  it  must  be  interpreted  by  the  time  and  the   circum- 

1  2  Pot.  i.  IG-IS. 
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stances  in  which  it  took  place.  Just  as  the  disciples  seemed 
to  have  broken  through  the  mystery  of  their  Master's  being, 
and  to  have  found  him  more  than  man,  Jesus  threw  around 
himself  another  mystery  too  strange  to  be  understood,  too 
sad  to  be  believed.  Peter,  speaking  for  the  rest,  had  said, 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;  "  and 
Jesus  not  onlv  admitted  that  he  was  the  Christ,  but  said 
this  had  l)een  directly  revealed  to  Peter  by  his  Father  in 
heaven.*  No  doubt  the  disciples  now  began  to  look  forward 
to  his  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Israel  with  the  power  and 
splendor  predicted  by  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah ;  -  but,  as  far  as 
ever  from  talking  about  earthly  power  and  kingly  glory,  this 
"Son  of  the  living  God  "  began  to  speak  of  himself  as  the 
"  Son  of  man,"  and  to  teach  his  disciples  that  he  "  must 
suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders,  and  of  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed."  ^  Xhis  was  a  great 
shock  to  their  feelings  and  their  hopes.  True,  Jesus  always 
added  that  on  the  third  day  he  "  should  rise  again."  *  But 
either  the  disciples  did  not  understand  his  meaning,  or  the 
thought  that  their  Lord  and  King  should  suffer  and  die  so 
oppressed  them  with  disappointment  and  sadness  that  their 
hearts  sank  within  them.  So  strong  was  this  feehng  in  Peter 
that  he  broke  out  in  a  passionate  remonstrance,  "  Be  it  far 
from  thee,  Lord:  this  shall  not  be  unto  thec;"^  but  Jesus  so 
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much  the  more  gave  to  his  disciples  the  sad  and  earnest  view 
of  his  life  and  his  service,  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me."^ 
Yet,  along  with  the  solemn  warning  that  they  should  lose 
their  lives  for  his  sake,  he  foretold  that  "  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and 
then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works."  ^ 
With  such  words  and  thoughts  as  familiar  to  us  as  any  tiling 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  so  clearly  explained  by  all  that 
followed,  it  is  hard  to  reahze  how  they  puzzled  and  dis- 
tressed that  little  band  of  disciples.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  be  involved  in  mystery  and  contradiction:  on  the  one 
hand,  power  to  raise  the  dead ;  on  the  other,  a  weakness  that 
would  submit  to  suffer  and  to  die :  on  the  one  hand,  "  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  given  to  the  disciples ;  on 
the  other,  the  warning  that  they  must  "  take  up  the  cross," 
and  be  ready  to  lose  their  lives  for  their  Master :  on  the  one 
hand,  he  shall  be  killed  ;  on  the  other,  he  shall  rise  again : 
on  the  one  liand,  "  the  Son  of  God,"  on  the  other,  "  the 
Son  of  man."  While  they  were  yet  puzzling  over  these 
strange  and  conflicting  sayings,  Jesus  took  the  three  disci- 
ples up  into  the  mountain,  and  was  transfigured  before  them. 
Then  they  saw  how  in  him  two  natures,  two  beings,  were 
united  :  how,  in  a  moment,  he  could  pass  into  the  heavenly 
state,  and  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
1  Matt.  xvi.  24.  '  Matt.  xvi.  27. 
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next  moment  be  standing  at  their  side  with  the  familiar 
face  of  every  day ;  how  the  messengers  of  heaven  came  to 
honor  and  to  serve  him,  and  yet  talked  of  his  going  to  Jeru- 
salem to  die ;  liow  the  voice  of  the  infinite  and  invisible 
Father  conld  startle  them  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  : 
hear  him,"  and  in  the  next  moment  the  familiar  tones  of 
Jesus  could  comfort  them,  saying,  "Arise,  and  be  not  afraid." 
Thus  the  transfiguration  was  the  key  to  the  mysteries  that 
had  gathered  about  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  that  now  over- 
shadowed it  with  the  gloom  of  death.  Midway  between 
the  lowliness  of  the  manger  and  the  cross  rose  this  mount 
of  light  and  glory  to  interpret  and  illumine  both. 

And,  while  the  transfiguration  thus  mediated  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ,  it  set  him 
forth  as  the  Mediator  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  With  him  were  disciples  who  were  also  chosen  to  be 
the  apostles  of  his  gospel ;  and  to  this  company,  which  rep- 
resented the  Church  of  Christ,  came  Moses  the  lawgiver, 
and  Elias  the  propliet,  to  show  that  their  teachings  and 
promises  now  centred  in  the  Son  of  God,  whom  all  must  hear 
and  obey.  Elias  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot 
of  fire  :  and  Moses  had  disappeared  from  men  upon  the  top 
of  Nebo  :  nothing  of  the  pain  or  the  weakness  of  death 
was  associated  with  their  memory.  They  were  numbered 
with  the  immortals ;  but  here  they  appeared  in  the  likeness 
of  men,  so  that  they  became  known  to  the  disciples  as  Moses 
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and  Elias  ;  tliey  had  the  most  lively  and  tender  interest  in 
the  coming  death  of  Jesus.  And  thus  they  showed  how  the 
23ast  and  the  future  in  faith  and  in  service,  how  saints  in 
heaven  and  believers  on  earth,  how  the  whole  kingdom  of 
God  above  and  below,  in  time  and  for  eternitj^,  formed  one 
sublime  and  perfect  whole  about  the  person  and  the  work 
of  Jesus. 

As  this  wondrous  vision  was  the  key  to  the  nature  and 
the  mission  of  Jesus,  revealing  the  union  of  the  divine  with 
the  human,  so  does  it  present  Jesus  himself  as  the  key 
to  the  higher  life  that  is  enshrined  within  our  own  mortality. 
The  faitli  that  joins  us  to  the  life  of  Christ  shall  enable  us 
to  sliare  his  glory  also  :  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.  The  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man, 
equally  at  home  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  i)assing  and 
repassing  from  one  world  to  the  other,  making  heaven  real 
to  us  as  the  home  of  his  Father,  and  making  this  world  dear 
to  saints  in  heaven  as  the  scene  of  his  own  life  and  death, 
Jesus  takes  away  from  us  our  natural  nervous  dread  of  the 
unseen,  and  helps  us  to  see  in  death  itself  a  transfiguration 
Ijy  which  the  soul  passes  into  a  cloud  only  to  shine  ^^■ith 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  And  if  at  the  last  our  sensitive 
natures  should  feel  a  shudder  of  dread  at  the  very  glory 
that  overshadows  them,  if  we  have  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  then,  too,  shall  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
man,  full  of  human  sj'mpathy,  re-assure  us,  saying,  "  Arise  : 
be  not  afraid." 
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Once,  among  the  Alps,  I  seemed  to  see  this  heavenly 
vision,  almost  to  hear  this  heavenly  voice.  Starting  with 
the  dawn  for  the  summit  of  the  Col  des  Fours,  I  had  seen 
the  great  white  dome  of  Mont  Blanc  lit  up  by  the  rising 
sun,  while  all  the  world  beside  still  lay  in  shadow  ;  and,  as  I 
stood  at  a  level  with  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  this  ridge  cut  off 
every  thing  but  that  dome,  which  seemed  spread  out  above 
it  like  a  pavilion  for  angels,  —  so  high,  so  pure,  so  glister- 
ing, so  glorious !  I  could  not  bear  to  turn  away  from 
the  fascination  of  the  view ;  it  seemed  but  a  step  to  that 
pavilion  of  light,  and  from  that  but  another  step  into  the 
clear  blue  heaven  above. 

When  I  reached  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  turned  toward 
the  opposite  side,  there  lay  before  me  one  sea  of  cloud,  in 
which  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Tarantaise  were  swimming 
like  islands  of  snow  trimmed  with  borders  of  green.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  clouds  were  rolling  like  billows, 
and  breaking  like  spray  upon  the  mountain  tops.  I  stood 
between  two  heavens,  —  the  heaven  of  blue  above,  so 
bright,  so  wide,  so  clear ;  the  heaven  of  cloud  beneath,  so 
vast,  so  deep,  so  dark,  hiding  the  earth  in  its  folds,  yet  on 
its  surface  flashing  as  with  the  brightness  of  a  thousand 
suns.  At  length  the  mist  rose  up  and  covered  me,  so  that  I 
was  wrapped  in  darkness.  I  could  no  longer  see  my  way, 
could  hardly  see  the  ground  on  which  I  stood.  I  only  knew 
there  was  a  jirecipice  near  by,  and  an  abyss  of  gloom  below ; 
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and  "  I  feared  as  I  entered  into  the  cloud."  Suddenly  the 
sun,  which  had  never  ceased  to  shine,  turned  his  whole 
brightness  direct  on  me,  not  scattering  the  cloud,  but 
making  this  luminous  with  a  light  too  dazzling  for  the  eye. 
I  seemed  compassed  about  with  glory  ;  and  from  that  glory 
came  a  voice  speaking  what  no  man  can  utter,  to  the  won- 
dering, waiting  soul.  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  and  was 
no  more  afraid. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
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Yes,  tliis  "  Son  of  God  "  was  indeed  the  "  Son  of  man," 
—  so  human  in  his  sympathy  and  love,  in  all  that  is  noblest, 
finest,  best  in  humanity,  as  no  other  man  has  ever  been. 
Xot  for  effect  upon  their  senses  or  their  imagination,  nor 
to  inspire  their  homage  for  himself,  but  for  their  assurance 
under  present  grief  and  their  consolation  after  his  death, 
had  Jesus  given  his  disciples  the  vision  of  his  divine  glory 
upon  the  mount.  And,  when  the  vision  was  over,  he  would 
not  suffer  the  witnesses  to  make  a  sensation  by  reporting 
it ;  but  "  he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man  what 
things  they  had  seen,  till  the  Son  of  man  were  risen  from 
the  dead."  ^  And  he  whom  all  men  should  hear  and  obey 
as  the  Son  of  God,  the  prophet  greater  than  Elias,  the  law- 
giver greater  than  Moses,  came  down  from  the  splendor  of 
his  Father's  presence,  from  hearing  his  Father's  voice, 
to  plunge  again  into  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  men,  to 
listen  to  the  cry  of  a  poor  stranger  for  mercy  on  his  son, 
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"  Lord,  I  believe :  help  thou  mme  unbelief,"  and  to  cast 
out  a  demon  from  his  wretched  lunatic  boy.'  And  the  next 
we  read  of  him,  he  is  giving  his  disciples  a  lesson  of 
humility  by  setting  before  them  a  little  child  as  their 
teacher  and  example.^ 

Now,  this  gentle,  loving  man,  who  was  the  friend  of  every- 
body, himself  had  need  of  friends ;  and  he  found  friends, 
though  they  were  few,  and  most  of  them  could  do  little 
more  than  give  him  their  love.  But  not  all  his  disciples 
were  poor.  Matthew  the  tax-gatherer  was  rich  enough  to 
have  a  house  of  his  own,  and  to  give  a  "great  feast"  in 
honor  of  Jesus ;  ^  and,  among  the  women  whom  he  had 
"  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities,"  some  who  followed 
him  in  his  journeys  were  able  to  "  minister  to  him  of  their 
substance."  ^  Among  these  was  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had 
means  freely  to  show  her  gratitude,  and  could  lavish  a  costly 
box  of  ointment  upon  the  head  of  her  deliverer;  and 
Joanna,  whose  husband  held  a  lucrative  post  as  the  steward 
of  King  Herod.  Some  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  such  as 
Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  were  also  friendly  to 
Jesus ;  and,  though  they  were  kept  back  by  caution  from 
joining  his  disciples  at  the  first,  they  did  come  out  openly 
upon  his  side  when  there  was  the  greatest  risk  in  doing  so.^ 
The  spices  that  embalmed  his  body,  the  linen  in  which  it 
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was  wrapped,  the  new  sepulchre  in  which  it  was  laid,  were 
all  provided  by  these  rich  and  noble  friends. 

But  there  was  one  famil}^  consisting  of  a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  in  which  Jesus  had  truly  a  home,  —  his  favorite 
resort  for  rest  and  refreshment  during  his  visits  to  Jeru- 
salem. Facing  the  city  from  the  east,  and  rising  some  two 
hundred  feet  above  its  level,  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  between 
which  and  the  Temple  Mount  is  the  narrow  and  steep  ravine 
of  the  Kedron,  through  which,  in  the  rainj^  season,  the  brook 
still  flows.  From  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in 
going  to  the  east,  one  descends  at  first  into  a  sort  of  basin, 
then  mounts  a  second  ridge  more  or  less  wooded,  and  from 
this  descends  again  into  another  hollow,  or  plateau,  which 
is  planted  with  oaks,  olives,  almonds,  and  pomegranates. 
Here  the  path  over  the  summit  falls  into  the  broader  path 
.  or  road  which  winds  over  the  southern  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  and  now  drops  suddenly  down  the  steep  descent 
to  Jericho.  From  this  high  plateau  one  looks  into  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  over  to  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
which  stand  like  a  rampart  on  the  other  side.  Here,  on  the 
verge  of  desolation,  the  very  outpost  of  human  habitations,' 
overhanging  the  dreary  wilderness  of  Judea,  yet*  snugly 
sheltered  from  the  northern  and  western  winds,  and  feeling 
the  tropical  warmth  of  the  valley  below,  was  perched  the 
village  of  Bethany,  —  once  embosomed  in  palm-trees,  and 
hence  called  "  the  House  of  Dates."     And  here  it  was  that 
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Jesus  loved  to  go  after  he  had  been  teaching  in  the  temple, 
had  been  disputing  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  per- 
haps had  met  a  rough  and  angry  mob.  The  first  mention 
of  Bethany  introduces  us  to  the  two  sisters  of  the  family, 
—  Martha  the  housekeeper,  and  Mary  the  learner.  "  He 
entered  into  a  certain  village  ;  and  a  certain  Avoman,  named 
Martha,  received  him  into  her  house.  And  she  had  a  sister 
called  Mary,  which  also  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  heard  his 
word."^  The  elder  of  these  sisters  was  an  active,  bustling, 
earnest  woman,  whose  pride  was  in  her  housekeeping  and 
her  hospitality.  She  was  what  nowadays  would  be  called 
"  a  strong  character,"  having  a  will  and  a  way  of  her  own, 
and  wishing  to  have  those  around  her  conform  to  her 
notions  of  what  was  proper.  But  this  natural  temperament 
shows  itself  in  a  devotion  to  Jesus  no  less  real  and  sincere 
than  that  of  her  more  quiet  and  docile  sister.  At  a  time 
when  there  was  much  dissension  about  Jesus,  when  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  were  stirring  up  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  he  upon  his  side  was  far  from  popular,  then 
Martha  gladly  opened  her  house,  and  served  him  Avitli  the 
best  that  she  had, — served  him  so  eagerly  as  to  be  almost 
officious,  thrusting  lier  household  cares  upon  the  notice 
of  her  guest,  and  yet  honoring  him  no  less  than  did  the 
sister  who  sat  at  his  feet,  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes  that 
she  might  catch  his  every  word  into  her  soul.     With  her 
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whole  soul,  Martha  sought  to  comfort  and  refresh  the  body 
of  her  much-loved  guest ;  while  Mary's  love  forgot  that  he 
had  a  body,  in  her  eagerness  to  feed  her  own  soul  from  his 
lips.  With  such  a  servant  and  such  a  disciple,  Jesus  found 
that  little  cottage  at  Bethany  a  welcome  home ;  and  the 
master  of  the  house  shared  his  confidence  and  affection. 
"  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  The 
message  of  the  sisters,  "  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick," 
shows  how  Jesus  had  taken  this  family  to  his  heart ;  and, 
when  he  stood  weeping  and  groaning  by  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  even  the  neighbors  said,  "  Behold  how  he  loved 
him  !  " 

The  death  of  Lazarus  brought  out  the  love  of  Jesus  in  all 
its  strength  and  tenderjiess,  and  also  brought  out  again  tlie 
traits  of  the  two  sisters  as  strongly  as  when  Jesus  first 
visited  at  their  house.  The  moment  Lazarus  seemed  in 
danger,  his  sisters  hurried  a  messenger  to  Jesus,  feeling  sure 
that  he  would  save  their  brother's  life.  And  when  all 
was  over,  and  Lazarus  was  in  his  grave,  though  Jesus 
came  too  late  for  their  help,  both  showed  the  same  confi- 
dence in  his  power  and  love,  the  same  faith  mingling 
with  their  grief;  and,  as  each  met  him  in  turn,  her  heart 
told  all  its  love,  and  all  its  trust,  and  all  its  loss,  in  the 
cry,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died ! "  Yet,  even  in  this  common  sorrow,  Martha  is 
Martha,  and  Mary  is  Mary.     They  were   sitting   together 
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in  the  house,  with  friends  who  had  come  from  Jeru- 
salem to  comfort  them,  when  word  was  brought  that 
Jesus  was  coming.  As  soon  as  she  heard  this,  Martha 
sprang  up,  and  hurried  out  to  meet  him  before  he  had 
entered  the  town.  There  she  began  at  once  to  give  her 
belief  of  what  Jesus  could  have  done,  and  even  yet  could 
do,  talking  in  her  quick,  positive  way  of  the  resurrection, 
as  if  she  knew  all  that  Jesus  could  tell  her.  Yet  she 
declared  her  belief  in  him  as  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
Martha  was  not  wanting  in  the  religious  spirit ;  she  was  not 
at  all  worldly  ;  her  faith  was  as  strong  as  Mary's;  perhaps 
she  went  beyond  Mary  in  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  too 
late  for  Jesus  to  help  them.  But  her  temperament  pushed 
her  forward ;  and  even  when  they  stood  at  the  grave,  and 
Jesus,  groaning  in  himself,  said,  "  Take  ye  away  the  stone," 
she  could  not  help  meddling,  and  remonstrating  against 
opening  the  tomb  after  four  days. 

Mary,  always  meek  and  pensive,  when  she  heard  that 
Jesus  was  coming,  "  sat  still  in  the  house."  Her  heart  was 
too  full  for  such  a  meeting ;  and  she  could  only  wait  in 
reverent  silence  till  Jesus  should  appear.  But,  when  Jesus 
sent  for  her,  she  hastened  to  him,  and,  with  one  cry  from  her 
])ursting  heart,  she  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  wept.  At  the 
grave  she  has  nothing  to  say  ;  but  when  all  the  excitement 
of  that  wondrous  day  is  over,  and  she  is  sitting  again  at 
evening  in  the  house  with  Lazarus  beside  her,  and  Jesus 
before  her,  — 
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"  Her  eyes  are  liomes  of  silent  prayer; 
Nor  other  thouglit  lier  mind  admits, 
But  'he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 
And  He  that  brought  him  back  is  there.^ 

Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face. 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed." 

Some  time  after,  we  are  once  more  admitted  to  this  family 
circle  at  Bethany,  when  a  supper  was  made  for  Jesus  and 
his  disciples.  And  here,  again,  while  Lazarus  sat  at  the 
table,  "  Martha  served,"  looking  after  the  comfort  of  the 
guests ;  but  Mary,  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  her 
brother's  Saviour  and  her  own,  having  provided  a  box  of 
the  most  fragrant  and  precious  ointment,  forgetting  every 
one  in  her  love  for  him,  stole  gently  behind  the  couch 
where  Jesus  was  reclining  at  the  table,  and,  kneeling  before 
them  all,  "  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet 
with  her  hair."  ^  In  this  little  circle  of  domestic  quiet 
and  affection,  Jesus  spent  the  last  evenings  of  his  life ; 
going  in  the  morning  to  Jerusalem,  there  teaching,  warning, 
prophesying,  and  toward  evening  taking  tlie  lovely  walk 
over  the  Kedron  and  tlie  Mount  of  Olives  to  this  home  of 
peace.     Here  he  could  rest  from  toil  and  care;  could   bide 

^  John  xii.  1-3. 
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himself  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  could  brace  himself 
in  the  fresh,  free  air  of  the  mountains  ;  could  commune  in 
solitude  with  Nature  and  with  his  Father ;  and,  looking  out 
over  the  wilderness  of  his  temptation,  could  gather 
strength  for  his  coming  conflicts  by  the  memory  of  his  vic- 
tory there. 

We  could  never  have  felt  how  human,  how  loving,  how 
with  and  of  ourselves,  Jesus  was,  had  we  not  seen  him  in 
the  l)osom  of  the  family  of  Bethany,  seeking  and  finding 
the  sheltering  love  of  an  earthly  home.  And  we  should  have 
missed  the  purest,  fondest  Unk  that  binds  him  to  our  nature, 
that  marks  him  as  man  complete  in  his  humanity,  had  we 
not  seen  him  needing  and  receiving  the  gentle,  holy, 
devoted  love  and  trust  of  woman.  Without  this  Jesus 
would  have  seemed  to  us  more  like  an  angel  than  a  man ;  or, 
at  least,  like  some  being  apart  and  distinct  from  our  race, 
too  lofty  for  us  to  comprehend  him,  too  distant  for  us  to 
know  him.  But,  with  the  Mary  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  Mary 
at  Bethany,  and  the  Marys  at  the  cross  and  at  the  sepulchre, 
his  life  begins  and  closes  with  what  to  every  earthly  life  at 
its  beginning  and  its  ending  is  nearest  and  dearest,  —  the 
sacred  passion  of  woman's  love. 

Yet  while  he  is  thus  identified  with  us  in  his  need  and 
his  experience  of  earthly  friendships,  he  has  taught  us  that 
they  who  are  nearest  to  him  in  the  service  of  his  Father  are 
nearest  to  him   also   in   the   ties  of  love.     These   are  his 
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family ;  "for   whosoever  shall   do   the   will  of  my   Father 

which  is   in   heaven,   the   same   is   my   brother   and   sister 

and   mother."  ^ 

1  Matt  xii.  50. 
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For  three  years  Jesus  had  now  been  before  the  public  as 
ateaclier;  and  his  name  was  known  in  every  vilhige  and 
every  home  of  Palestine.  He  had  gone  over  a  good  part  of 
the  land  on  foot  with  his  disciples,  and  wherever  he  halted 
had  talked  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  either  in  the  syna- 
gogue or  by  the  wayside,  so  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
had  seen  his  face  and  heard  his  voice.  Besides  these 
preaching-tours  in  the  country,  he  had  gone  to  Jerusalem 
once  or  twice  a  year  at  the  great  festivals,  and  at  such  times 
had  been  seen  and  heard  by  the  throngs  then  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  Palestine,  and  from  other  lands,  wherever  the 
Jews  were  scattered  abroad.  By  birth  a  Jew,  Jesus  was  in 
heart  and  life  a  patriot ;  and  he  gave  his  time  and  laliors 
first  of  all  and  most  of  all  to  his  countrymen,  seeking  to 
reform  tlieir  religion  and  tlieir  lives,  and  so  to  save  them 
from  the  judgments  that  sooner  or  later  come  upon  nations 
that  forsake  truth,  justice,  and  virtue.  "  O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  which  kill  est  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that 
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are  sent  unto  thee !  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not ! "  The  earnestness  of  his  warn- 
ings showed  the  tenderness  of  his  love. 

Only  twice  did  Jesus  go  over  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Israel ,  and  this,  to  teach  his  disciples  that,  though  his 
mission  was  first  to  the  Jews,  his  gospel  was  for  man,  and 
should  be  preached  to  all  nations  alike.  Once  he  went  into 
the  coasts  of  Tyve  and  Sidon,  the  land  of  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  idolaters ,  and  while  there  he  heard  the  cry  of  a 
poor  Pagan  mother  for  "  the  crumbs  from  the  Master's 
table , "  he  healed  her  daughter,  and  taught  tliat  faith  had 
the  same  power,  and  love  had  the  same  pity,  for  the  heathen 
and  the  Jew. 

Again,  he  went  into  the  region  of  Cesarea  Pliilippi,  by 
Mount  Hermon,  away  to  the  north  of  Lake  Tiberias,  where 
was  a  mixed  population  of  Phcenicians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and 
Jews.  Here  was  a  w^orld  in  miniature,  —  a  type  of  his  work, 
—  so  many  races  and  religions  to  be  subdued  to  one  brother- 
hood and  one  faith ;  so  much  of  the  splendor  of  art,  of 
lux  my,  and  of  power,  to  array  the  kingdom  of  Mammon 
against  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  yet,  around  and  above  all 
this,  so  much  of  beauty,  of  bounty,  and  of  grandeur  in 
nature,  to  comfort  his  soul  with  the  love  and  the  majesty 
of  his  Father.  It  was  in  this  region,  as  Ave  have  seen, — 
probably  upon    one    of   the    summits    of    Mount    Hermon, 
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—  that  Jesus  was  transfigured ;  and  it  was  on  one  of 
these  neighboring  plains,  after  his  disciples  had  tried 
in  vain  to  cast  out  a  devil,  that  he  cured  the  lunatic 
boy;  and  then,  pointing  to  Hermon,  said  to  them,  "If 
ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  if  3-our  spirit 
has  the  tiniest  hold  upon  the  power  of  God,  like  that  of  a 
little  child  upon  the  arm  of  his  father,  "  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain,"  this  mighty  mass  of  earth  and  rock,  of 
forest  and  snow,  that  lifts  itself  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  "  ye  shall  say  to  this.  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place ; 
and  it  shall  remove  ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto 
you."  These  sublime  scenes  of  nature,  suggesting  the  fresh, 
living,  unwasted  power  of  God,  were  made  more  sublime  by 
this  association  with  the  faith,  the  grace,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  man.  Indeed,  the  chief  interest,  to  us,  of  the 
region  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
there.     But  we  will  try  to  look  upon  it  with  his  eyes. 

From  the  westward  ridge  of  the  great  Hermon,  two  wild, 
deep  gorges  that  seem  to  cleave  the  mountain  to  its  base, 
one  opening  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south,  come  out 
upon  a  broad,  fertile  terrace,  here  built  by  nature  between 
the  mountain  and  the  plain  ;  and,  at  the  north-eastern  edge 
of  this,  a  third  ravine  forms  an  angle  where  a  bold  cliff  of 
limestone  stands  up  like  a  natural  fortress.  From  a  dark 
cavern  at  the  base  of  this  cliff,  a  volume  of  pure  and  spark- 
ling water  gushes  forth,  and,  tumbling   swiftly   down   the 
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rocky  ravine,  goes  to  join  other  streams  that  form  the  River 
Jordan.  Hardly  any  point  in  Syria  combines  so  many  fea- 
tures of  beauty  within  so  small  a  compass,  —  the  well- 
watered  terrace  with  its  carpet  of  green,  kept  fresh  by  the 
dews  of  Hermon  ;  the  groves  of  olives  and  of  terebinths, 
the  clusters  of  hawthorn  and  myrtle,  the  bright  oleanders 
set  round  with  wreaths  of  ferns,  the  deep,  wild  ravines,  the 
rushing  waters  filling  the  air  with  the  music  of  their  fall ; 
in  the  foreground,  a  broad  plain  checkered  with  clumps  of 
trees  and  fields  of  grain,  and  threaded  with  silvery  streams  ; 
in  the  background,  the  giant  summits  that  rise  from  five 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  terrace,  the 
lower  ridges  clothed  with  forests,  the  great  central  dome 
capped  with  snow.  Here,  among  these  groves  and  grottos, 
the  Phoenicians  had  set  up  the  worship  of  Baal ;  here,  at  this 
very  cave  of  the  fountain,  the  Greeks  built  a  temple  to  Pan, 
the  god  of  the  woods  and  streams,  and  named  the  place 
Panium,  or  Panias.  Here  Herod  the  Great  had  his  first 
capital,  when  he  was  governor  of  this  part  of  Syria,  before 
he  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  here  he  built  a 
fine  marble  temple  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
When  the  kingdom  of  Herod  was  divided,  his  son  Phihp 
had  the  region  north-east  of  Lake  Tiberias  as  his  portion, 
and  he  made  Panias  his  capital,  but  changed  its  name  to 
Cesarea  in  honor  of  the  emperor  ;  and  then  added  his  own 
name,  Cesarea  Philippic  to  distinguish  this  from  the  city  of 
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Cesarea  on  the  seacoast.  After  the  death  of  Pliilip,  its 
name  was  changed  to  Neronias,  as  a  comphment  to  Nero ; 
then  it  passed  into  Cesarea  Panias  ;  and  now  for  a  long  time 
it  has  been  known  only  as  Banias.  This  bit  of  liistory  and 
g'eography  comes  in  here  to  witness  how  fully  the  Gospels 
are  to  be  depended  on  for  truth  and  accuracy  even  in  little 
things.  In  the  three  thousand  years  since  Panias  was  built, 
there  was  but  one  single  period  of  fifty  years  in  which  it 
was  called  Cesarea  Philijjpi^  and  it  gave  this  name  to  a 
district.  The  life  of  Jesus  fell  within  this  period ;  and 
Matthew  and  Mark,  in  describing  one  of  his  preaching-tours, 
speak  of  his  going  to  Cesarea  Philippi,  using  for  Panias  the 
name  which  had  been  given  only  thirty  years  before,  and 
which  twenty  years  later  had  ceased  to  be  used. 

In  the  region  of  that  famous  and  splendid  capital  of  the 
north,  Jesus  proclaimed  to  men  of  mixed  nations  and  beliefs 
his  gospel  as  the  word  of  truth  and  the  way  of  life.  There, 
too,  he  told  his  disciples  how  they  must  suffer  and  die, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  Peter's  confession 
of  him  as  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  should  be  the  rock 
on  which  his  church  should  stand  till  the  end  of  time.^ 

Yes  ;  he  must  suffer  and  die.  To  this  strange  end  this 
ministry  of  truth  and  love  at  last  must  come.  The  rulers, 
finding  they  could  make  nothing  of  Jesus  for  themselves, 
were  fully  set  against  him  ;  and  his  preaching   maddened 

1  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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them  more  and  more.  Among  the  people  many  followed 
him  with  a  sort  of  blind  faith,  because  of  the  wonders  he 
did,  just  as  a  crowd  will  always  run  after  any  thing  new 
and  strange  ;  some  clung  to  him  with  a  true  and  earnest 
faith  in  his  words  ;  while  perhaps  tlie  greater  number  were 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  now  ready  to  think  that  this  doer 
of  wonders  must  be  the  Christ,  and  again  vexed  that  he  did 
not  show  himself  as  their  king,  and  help  them  in  their 
troubles.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  We  should  think  that  such  a  miracle  must  have  led 
all  who  heard  of  it  to  believe  on  Jesus  ;  and  it  did  increase 
the  number  botli  of  true  believers  and  of  curious  followers. 
But  it  roused  his  enemies  to  a  furious  hatred  ;  for  they  saw 
that  their  day  was  over  if  Jesus  should  draw  the  people  by 
such  works  as  these.  "If  we  let  him  alone,"  said  they,  "all 
men  will  believe  on  him  ;  "  '  and  from  that  day  "  they  took 
counsel  together  to  put  him  to  death." 

At  first  Jesus  shunned  them.  Not  that  he  feared  to  die  : 
he  expected  to  be  put  to  death,  and  was  ready  to  deliver 
himself  whenever  his  time  should  come ;  but  he  had  yet 
other  things  to  say  to  his  disciples  and  to  tlie  people  ;  above 
all,  to  instruct  his  friends  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  death, 
and  the  coming  of  his  kingdom.  And  so  he  left  for  a  while 
these  stormy  scenes  at  Jerusalem,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
north,  skirting  the  wilderness  that  borders  upon  tlie  Jordan. 

1  John  xi.  48-53. 
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He  no  longer  had  a  home.  Nazareth  had  cast  him  out,  and 
he  had  turned  away  in  discouragement  from  Capernaum. 
He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  But,  as  he  journeyed,  a 
quiet  little  city  of  Ephraim,  east  of  Bethel,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  the  capital,  seems  to  have  offered  him  rest  and 
siifety;  and  "there  he  continued  with  his  disciples."^ 

But  his  enemies  would  soon  track  him  to  this  retreat;  and 
so  he  again  crossed  the  Jordan  to  "  the  region  beyond,"  or 
Perea,  the  ancient  Gilead,  the  home  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Dan.  This  fine  rolling  country,  now  occupied  only  by 
roving  Bedouins,  was  then  well  peopled  with  towns  and 
villages,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  Avas 
famous  for  its  forests,  its  herds,  and  its  flocks,  and  afforded 
the  best  pasture -land  of  Palestine.  In  this  rural  region, 
Jesus  escaped  from  the  jealousies  and  conspiracies  of  the 
metropolis ;  but  he  was  now  a  character  of  too  much  noto- 
riety to  escape  from  the  people,  even  had  he  wished  to  do 
so.  "  Great  multitudes  followed  him  ;  and,  as  he  Avas  wont, 
he  taught  them  again."  ^  Indeed,  he  made  such  a  mission- 
ar}^  tour  in  Perea,  as  he  had  made  before  in  Galilee  ;  and 
went  "  through  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and  jour- 
neying toward  Jerusalem."^  Just  at  this  time,  too,  the 
caravans  were  starting  for  the  passover ;  and  Jesus  was 
attended  by  eager,  listening  crowds  all  along  the  Avay.  To 
this  last  preaching  tour,  we  owe  many  of  his  most  beautiful 

1  Jolm  xi.  54.        2  Matt.  xix.  1,2;  Mark  x.  1.        »  Luke  xiii.  22. 
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parables,  but  especially  the  deeper  insight  into  his  life  and 
death  which  he  gave  to  his  discifjles,  when  he  took  them 
apart  for  more  personal  instruction. 

The  tone  of  his  preaching  was  both  tender  and  severe,  as 
from  a  man  who  felt  how  in  his  own  person  the  trutli  and 
grace  of  his  Father  had  been  slighted  and  abused,  who 
knew  the  great  crime  that  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
nation  were  then  plotting  against  him,  who  knew  the  woes 
that  must  come  upon  the  people  for  their  sins,  who  felt  for 
them  the  anguish  and  the  dread  of  the  judgment  of  the 
last  day,  and  who  in  his  yearning  for  their  salvation  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life.  How  full  of  this  tender  yearning 
is  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  parable  of  the  great 
supper,  the  parable  of  the  praying  widow,  and  that  of  the 
humble  publican !  How  in  these  parables  the  soul  of  Jesus 
melts  with  compassion  for  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blind,  the  hungry  and  homeless  in  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city ;  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  neglected  and 
wronged;  for  the  sinner,  humbled,  penitent,  praying,  return- 
ing! How  his  soul  yearns  over  the  rich,  noble,  and  amiable 
young  man  who  seems  to  have  every  thing,  yet  lacks  one 
thing,  and  will  not  do  that  one  thing  which  would  bring 
lieaven  to  his  soul  here,  and  would  find  him  "  treasure  in 
heaven "  ^  hereafter.  How  compassionately  he  lays  his 
hands  on  the  woman  bowed  with  infirmity,  and  takes  the 

1  Mark  x.  17-22. 
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part  of  the  poor  and  suffering  against  the  proud  and  scorn- 
ful !  How  gently,  lovingly,  he  takes  little  children  in  his 
arms,  vexed  that  his  own  disciples  had  pushed  back  the 
mothers  with  their  babes! — for  Jesus  could  show  anger 
against  meanness  and  injustice  done  to  the  weak  and  the 
innocent.  Yet  how  tender  is  he  of  the  faults  of  his  disci- 
ples toward  himself,  teaching  by  his  example  to  forgive 
seven  times  in  a  day  ;  ^  and  how  considerate  and  generous 
to  those  who  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  would  enter  upon 
his  service!^ 

Such  are  the  strains  of  tender,  melting  love  that  are 
wafted  to  us  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  as  Jesus  journeys 
toward  Jerusalem,  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows,"  bearing  upon 
himself  our  sicknesses  and  infirmities.  With  this  tender- 
ness come  also  notes  of  severity,  —  reproof  and  warning  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  in  the  picture  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  of  the  last  judgment : 
"Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ; "  ^  "  Many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first ;  "  "  One  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  left."  Yet  this  very  earnestness  of  warning 
shows  the  intensity  of  love ;  and,  through  all,  we  hear  tlie 
deep,  solemn,  pathetic  undertone  of  wailing  over  the  fate  of 
his  enemies :  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the 
prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee ! "  and 

1  Luke  xvii.  3,  4.  2  Matt.  xx.  9-16. 
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now  at  the  last  moment  he  would  save  her,  and  "  would 
gather  her  children  together,"  though  for  this  he  should 
stretch  out  his  arms  upon  the  cross.  That  cross  was  con- 
stantly before  him ;  and,  apart  from  any  sacrificial  purpose  or 
redemptive  power  in  his  cross,  the  moral  heroism  with  which 
he  went  forward  to  meet  it  Ufts  him  as  far  above  all  other 
heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  race,  as  the  cross  itself  is  lifted 
above  all  other  symbols  of  a  sublime  ideal  triumphing  in 
death.  Knowing  what  shall  befall  him  at  Jerusalem ;  fore- 
seeing all  the  shameful,  brutal  aggravations  of  his  sufferings 
and  death,  —  how  he  shall  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disci- 
ples unto  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes;  how  these 
religious  teachers  and  leaders  of  God's  chosen  people  shall 
condemn  him,  as  the  Son  of  God,  to  death ;  how  this  sacred 
tribunal  of  his  own  nation  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles, 
to  a  Pagan  governor  and  his  insolent  foreign  guard  ;  how 
they  shall  mock  him,  and  shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit 
upon  him,  and  shall  kill  him,  —  knowing  and  feeling  the 
shame  and  the  pain  of  this  great  agony,  he  calmly  tells  it 
all  to  his  disciples,  not  to  relieve  his  sorrow,  but  to  comfort 

theirs. 

"  Thou  wilt  feel  all,  that  thou  mayest  pity  all  1 

So  to  the  end,  though  now  of  mortal  pangs 

Made  heir,  —  with  unaverted  eye 

Thou  meetest  all  the  storm." 

Yet   in    the   moment   of    a  heroism   so    self-denying,   so 
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sublime,  liis  own  disciples  step  in  to  wrest  some  selfish 
worldly  advantage  from  his  very  sacrifice.  Passing  over  the 
sorrows  to  come  upon  liim,  they  seize  upon  the  assurance 
that  he  shall  rise  again  ;  and,  coupling  this  with  their  old 
notions  of  the  Messiah,  James  and  John  put  up  their 
mother  to  ask  for  them  the  first  places  of  honor  in  his 
triumph :  "  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one 
at  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  thy  king- 
dom."^ 

All  the  pity  and  all  the  patience  of  Jesus  came  out  in 
his  reply.  He  will  not  suffer  their  mean  ambition  to  be 
rebuked  by  the  meaner  jealousy  of  their  brethren;  but, 
gently  reminding  them  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  the  bap- 
tism of  suffering,  he  seeks  once  more  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
sordidness  of  the  flesh  into  the  purity  of  the  spirit,  out  of 
the  greed  of  selfishness  into  the  glory  of  sacrifice  :  "  Who- 
soever will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister ; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  ^ 

lie  came  to  minister  ;  and  as  he  goes  onward  to  meet  his 

own  cross,   though  the  thronging  multitudes  would  make 

his  way  a  triumplial  march,  he  is  at  the  call  of  everybody's 

need,  bearing  everybody's  cross,  healing,  comforting,  minis- 

1  Matt.  XX.  21.  2  Matt.  xx.  26-28. 
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tering.  He  passes  by  none  because  they  are  poor,  friendless, 
and  unknown :  all  the  more  does  he  minister  to  such  as  can- 
not minister  to  him  nor  to  themselves.  Just  without  the 
gate  of  Jericho,  two  blind  men  are  sitting  by  the  wayside, 
begging  alms  of  the  passers-by.  They  hear  the  unwonted 
tumult,  the  tramp  of  a  thousand  feet,  the  shouting  of  a 
thousand  voices,  the  crowds  from  the  city  hurrying  out  to 
meet  the  crowds  from  the  fords  of  the  river,  —  all  eager  to 
hear  or  see  what  Jesus  may  say  or  do.  The  sound  draws 
nearer,  grows  more  distinct ;  the  quickened  ears  of  the 
bhnd  men  hear  that  Jesus  is  passing  by;  and  they  cry, 
"  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David ! "  But 
crowds  have  no  pity :  every  man  is  pushing  for  himself, 
wishes  every  thing  for  himself,  and  hates  to  have  any  thing 
come  in  the  way  of  his  seeing  or  getting  whatever  is  to  be 
seen  or  had  ;  and  so  the  multitude  teU  the  blind  men  to  be 
still,  push  them  aside,  angry  that  they  will  not  hold  their 
peace ;  but  they  cry  and  cry  the  more,  till  above  all  the 
tramping  and  the  shouting  rings  that  piercing  wail,  — 
"Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us!"  No  man  cares 
for  them  ;  no  man  offers  to  lead  them.  But  Jesus  stands 
still,  and  calls  them.  Springing  up,  they  stagger  forward, 
reaching  out  their  arms  to  feel  or  make  a  way  through  the 
crowd,  lifting  up  their  sightless  balls  to  where  the  voice  of 
mercy  is,  "  What  will  ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you?"  This 
Son  of  David,  who  might  make  himself  king,  puts  himself 
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at  their  bidding,  as  the  servant  of  all.  "  Lord,  that  our 
eyes  may  be  opened,"  is  the  cry  of  their  yet  blind  but 
earnest  faith ;  and  Jesus  "  has  compassion  on  them,  touches 
their  eyes ;  and  immediately  their  eyes  receive  sight."  He, 
whom  these  bands  of  excited  men  would  make  their  chief, 
shuts  his  ears  to  their  huzzas,  but  hears  the  cry  of  human 
need,  and  stops  to  minister  to  blind,  ragged  beggars  on  the 
wayside. 

A  little  farther  on,  near  the  town,  a  sycamore-tree  spread 
its  wide,  thick  branches  across  the  way,  just  as  one  sees  this 
same  tree  in  Palestine  before  every  village,  by  the  fountain, 
or  at  a  fork  of  the  road.  As  Jesus  passes  under  the  tree,  he 
looks  up,  and  sees  a  man  lodged  in  its  branches,  eagerly 
watching  his  approach.  This  man  is  no  beggar,  and  he 
utters  no  cry.  A  tax-gatherer,  he  has  made  himself  rich  by 
serving  the  oppressors  of  his  nation,  and  by  cheating  his 
countrymen.  He  is  as  much  despised  as  any  beggar,  and  is 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  blind  men  who  sit  at  the  city  gate 
for  alms ;  for  his  soul  is  blind  and  beggared.  He  is  "  a  pub- 
lican and  a  sinner."  But  to-day  his  conscience  is  awake,  and 
he  feels  the  stirring  of  a  new  faith  and  life  within  him.  Not 
ashamed  to  face  the  crowd  who  might  hoot  him  down,  in 
his  eagerness  to  see  Jesus,  he  clunbs  the  tree,  because  he  is 
Uttle  of  stature.  Jesus,  ever  ready  to  seize  upon  the  first 
sign  of  penitence  or  faith,  says  to  him,  "  Zaccheus,  make 
haste,  and   come   down ;   for  to-day  I   must   abide   at   thy 
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house."  And  now  the  fickle  crowd  are  ready  to  murmur 
against  their  chief,  because  he  will  accept  the  hospitahty  of 
such  a  sinner ;  but  "the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost."  More  precious  than  sight  to  the 
eye  is  salvation  to  the  soul.  The  rich  sinner  repents,  makes 
fourfold  restoration,  gives  half  of  what  remains  to  the  poor, 
and  rejoices  that  salvation  has  come  to  his  house. 

With  these  conspicuous  examples  of  heahng  mercy  and 
of  saving  grace  as  types  of  his  mission,  Jesus  warns  his 
followers  that  no  such  kingdom  of  God  as  they  are  looking 
for  is  about  to  appear ;  that  he  is  to  be  taken  from  them, 
but  they  shall  remain  in  trust  as  his  servants ;  that  faith  is 
the  key  to  position  in  his  Idngdom,  and  fidelity  the  key  to 
its  rewards.  And  so,  with  death  distinctly  before  him,  but 
scattering  life  along  his  way,  "  he  goes  before,  ascending  up 
to  Jerusalem."  From  the  heights  of  Bethany,  Lazarus, 
Martha,  and  Mary  watch  far  down  the  hill  the  coming  of 
their  friend  and  Lord,  their  hearts  bounding  with  joy  that 
they  are  so  soon  to  welcome  him  ;  then  sinking  with  dread, 
lest  they  should  welcome  him  to  danger,  perhaps  to 
death. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


HOSANNA  IN  THE  HIGHEST. 


SOMETDIES  it  is  given  to  a  man  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  highest  places  of  honor  and  of  power,  to  have  his  name 
coupled  with  distinctions  that  most  men  covet,  to  have 
these  thrust  upon  him  by  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  yet 
to  show  his  greatness  by  declining  office  and  fame,  and 
giving  himself  to  a  simple,  patient  life  of  goodness.  But  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  men,  and  especially  in  the  fickle  multi- 
tude, to  resent  the  magnanimity  that  refuses  to  be  honored 
in  their  way.  Are  not  thrones,  titles,  riches,  power,  fame, 
the  highest  prizes  the  world  has  to  bestow  ?  And  is  not  the 
offer  of  these,  the  suggestion  of  them  even,  the  highest 
compliment  that  men  can  render  to  one  whom  they  admire 
and  follow  ?  If,  then,  he  cares  nothing  for  these  things,  he 
wounds  their  pride ;  and  if  he  not  only  thrusts  aside  the 
honors  they  would  force  upon  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
tells  them  he  has  higher  and  better  things  to  give  than  they 
have  to  offer,  that  they  j-et  need  to  learn  of  him  the  first 
ideas  of  honor,  riches,  power,  then  he  wounds  also  their 
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vanity,  he  turns  their  love  to  hate,  their  huzzas  to  hootings. 
When  the  people  praise  a  leader,  they  flatter  themselves  in 
choosing  him  or  in  having  him ;  they  cover  themselves 
with  the  odor  of  the  incense  that  they  burn  to  their  idol ; 
and  they  will  soon  dethrone  an  idol  who  will  not  regard 
their  homage,  nor  accept  their  ojBferings,  much  more  if  he 
shall  reprove  his  worshippers. 

This  trait  of  human  nature  is  the  key  to  the  strange, 
sudden  contrasts  in  the  treatment  of  Jesus,  that  were 
crowded  into  the  last  six  days  of  his  life.  It  was  the  scene 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  repeated  on  the  scale  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  coming  to  the  tragic  end  of  which  that 
had  failed.  It  was  the  story  of  Capernaum  over  again, 
when,  after  he  had  fed  five  thousand  from  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  the  people  were  ready  to  "  take  him  by  force,  and 
make  him  a  king ; "  but  when  he  took  himself  away,  and 
then  came  back  and  reproved  them  for  seeking  the  loaves, 
and  pointed  to  himself  as  the  true  bread  of  heaven,  they 
demanded  "  a  sign  ; "  they  sneered  at  him  as  Joseph's  son  ; 
they  turned  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him.  It  was  the 
contrast  of  his  whole  life,  accordingly  as  he  seemed  to  meet 
or  to  til  wart,  the  notions  of  the  people  as  to  what  he  was, 
or  should  become.  A  king  they  wanted,  and  a  king  must 
Jesus  be. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  Bethan}^  the 
whole  town  was  astir,  and  the  road  to  Jerusalem  was  alive 
with  people. 
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"  From  every  house  the  neighbors  met; 

The  streets  were  filled  with  joyful  sound; 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crowned 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. ' ' 

Though  it  was  yet  six  days  before  the  Passover,  many 
caravans  from  the  country  had  already  arrived  for  the  feast ; 
and  the  crowd  promised  to  be  greater  than  usual,  because 
everybody  would  be  eager  to  see  and  hear  the  prophet  who 
a  few  months  before,  at  the  festivals  of  the  tabernacles  and 
the  dedication,^  had  done  so  many  wonders,  and  had  raised 
such  a  tumult  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  At  every  new 
arrival  the  first  question  was,  "Where  is  Jesus?"  and,  as 
he  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  the  temple,  there  was  a  lively 
discussion  as  to  the  chances  of  his  coming  at  all.  "  What 
think  ye,  that  he  will  not  come  to  the  feast  ?  " 

But,  though  he  should  not  appear,  Lazarus  might  be  seen ; 
and  he  was  almost  as  great  a  wonder  as  Jesus  himself.  The 
caravans  coming  up  from  the  Jordan  halted  by  Bethany,  to 
catch  a  sight  of  the  man  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead.  Crowds  came  over  every  day  from  Jerusalem  for  the 
same  purpose ;    and  it  was  evident  that  the  people   cared 

^  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occurred  after  all  the  fruits  had  been 
gathered  in ;  corresponding  with  our  October.  The  Feast  of  Dedication 
was  in  mid-winter;  the  Passover  was  in  April  or  May,  just  before  the 
first  harvesting;  the  Pentecost  in  June,  after  the  corn-hai-vest  and  before 
the  vintage. 
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more  about  the  Nazarene  and  his  doings  than  for  all  the 
scribes  and  doctors  of  the  temi)le.  This  so  enraged  the 
chief  priests  that  "  they  consulted  that  they  might  put 
Lazarus  also  to  death ;  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many 
of  the  Jews  went  away,  and  believed  on  Jesus."  ' 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Jerusalem  that  Jesus  was  at 
the  house  of  Lazarus,  the  whole  city  poured  out  to  meet 
him.  Down  the  side  of  the  temple-hill,  across  the  bed  of 
the  Kedron,  up  the  side  of  Olivet,  swarmed  the  people, 
running,  shouting,  singing,  —  men,  women,  and  children 
pressing  on  to  Bethany.  But  on  the  way  they  met  the 
surges  of  another  crowd ;  for  Jesus  had  already  started  for 
the  city,  with  all  Bethany,  and  the  eastern  caravans  behind 
him.  At  this  moment  the  disciples  brought  up  an  ass's  colt; 
and,  spreading  their  garments  over  its  back,  they  seated 
Jesus  upon  it  to  lead  him  to  Jerusalem  in  triumph.  For 
now,  at  the  last,  Jesus  would  appear  as  the  Messiah,  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  He  would  show  the  people  that  they 
had  not  read  the  prophets  in  vain,  had  not  looked  in  vain 
for  a  deliverer ;  he  would  fulfil  in  his  own  person  the  predic- 
tion of  their  scriptures,  and  would  then  fulfil  in  a  far  higher 
sense  their  own  expectation  of  a  Saviour.  Yielding  to  their 
enthusiasm,  seizing  upon  the  time  and  the  circumstances 
which  would  make  his  action  most  conspicuous,  significant, 
and  memorable,  he  would  make  a  public  entry  into  the  capi- 

1  John  xii.  9-11. 
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tal,  like  a  prince  going  to  be  crowned  ;  and  by  this  symbol 
he  would  say  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  "  Behold,  thy  King 
Cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt, 
the  foal  of  an  ass."  ^  But  in  the  very  height  of  this  popular 
enthusiasm,  in  this  supreme  moment  of  apparent  royalty 
and  victory,  he  would  show  the  grandeur  of  his  kingdom 
by  refusing  to  use  his  power  upon  his  enemies,  by  bearing 
only  symbols  of  meekness  and  peace,  and  speaking  only 
words  of  gentleness  and  sorrow. 

There  was  nothing  degrading  in  his  riding  upon  an  ass, 
which  Avas  a  common  beast  of  travel  in  Palestine.  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  had  travelled  in  this  way.  In  the  time  of 
the  judges,  the  governors  of  Israel  rode  "  on  white  asses," 
and  the  young  princes  had  each  an  ass's  colt.-  It  would 
not  have  been  unbecoming  for  Jesus,  even  as  a  king,  to 
have  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  upon  such  a  beast, 
especially  as  the  procession  was  extemporized  and  on  foot ; 
but  he  sent  for  the  ass's  colt,  and  rode  it,  as  a  sign  of  the 
simplicity  and  the  peaccableness  of  his  kingdom.  He  came 
not  as  the  conqueror  with  worldly  pomp  and  disjilay,  but  as 
the  Saviour,  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  But  the  people 
would  have  him  king,  whether  he  would,  or  no. 

The  Orientals  have  a  touch  of  fanaticism  in  their  nature. 
These  sedate,  solemn-looking  men,  who  move  about  so  leis- 
urely in  their  long  robes  and  turbans,  and  seem  too  stupid 
1  Zech.  ix.  9.  ^  judg.  v.  10,  xii.  14. 
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for  any  excitement,  can  be  worked  up  to  a  frenzy,  especially 
when  a  strong  religious  impulse  seizes  on  them.  Then  their 
loud  outcries,  their  violent  gestures,  their  noisy  excesses  of 
every  sort,  would  make  a  Western  crowd  appear  quite  tame. 
So  on  this  morning  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  multi- 
tudes gave  loose  to  the  Avildest  excitement,  caused  both  by 
religious  fervor  and  by  political  hopes.  At  last,  at  last! 
they  had  their  Messiah.  He  had  cast  out  devils,  had  raised 
the  dead,  and  could  do  any  thing.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the 
Pharisees ;  for,  though  he  knew  they  were  seeking  his  life,  he 
was  going  openly  to  Jerusalem.  And  he  was  willing  now 
to  go  as  a  king,  to  ride  before  the  people,  and  let  them 
honor  and  praise  him.  No  doubt  at  Jerusalem  he  would  do 
some  wondrous  sign.  God  was  with  him,  and  would  help 
him ;  he  would  declare  himself  the  Messiah,  would  take  the 
throne  of  David ;  and  the  kingdom  of  God  should  immedi- 
ately appear.^  Fired  with  such  feelings,  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  for  their  nation  and  their 
rehgion  now  to  be  delivered,  a  great  multitude  ran  before 
Jesus,  and  spread  their  garments  in  the  way  as  a  carpet  for 
him  to  ride  over.  Others  leaped  up  to  the  palm-trees  that 
lined  the  road,  and  stripped  them  of  their  branches,  and  laid 
these  in  the  way ;  and,  as  with  one  voice,  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  made  the  hills  and  woods  ring  with  the 
shout,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David !     Blessed  is  he  that 

^  Luke  xix.  11, 
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Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Blessed  is  the  King 
of  Israel,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Hosanna 
in  the  highest !  " 

In  vain  did  the  Pharisees  try  to  hush  this  cry  ;  and,  when 
they  appealed  to  Jesus  to  rebuke  his  disciples,  he  answered, 
"  I  tell  you,  that,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out."  Yes,  there  he  was,  the  King 
indeed !  king  of  nature,  king  of  the  Jews,  king  of  the 
world,  king  of  life  ;  and  every  thing  was  ready  to  serve  him, 
and  do  him  homage,  —  the  brute  creation,  the  trees  of  the 
field,  the  voices  of  children,  the  shouts  of  the  people, — 
every  thing  save  proud,  envious,  selfish  human  hearts. 

Yet,  that  there  were  such  hearts,  moved  him  not  to  anger, 
but  to  infinite  pity.  Just  as  the  Pharisees  struck  in  their 
discord  upon  the  hosannas  of  the  people,  Jesus  turned  that 
angle  on  the  shoulder  of  Olivet,  where  the  whole  city  burst 
upon  the  view,  with  indescribable  splendor;  temple,  palaces, 
walls,  towers,  gates,  gardens,  the  joy  of  the  earth,  lying  at 
one's  feet.  The  view  was  famihar  to  Jesus ;  he  had  seen  it 
as  often  as  he  had  passed  to  and  from  Bethany.  But  now 
he  halts  to  behold  the  city  ;  and  the  multitude  hush  their 
cries,  and  crowd  nearer  to  hear.  From  that  point,  a  hundred 
years  before,  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  coming  up  from 
Jericho,  had  looked  exultingly  upon  Jerusalem  as  his  prize. 
On  that  point,  thirty  years  later,  the  Roman  general  Titus 
planted   a  legion  to   guard   the   road   to   Jericho,    and    to 
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batter  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  But  no 
move  of  strategy,  no  thought  of  conquest,  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Messiah-king  as  he  stood  rapt  in  the  entran- 
cing beauty  of  the  view.  His  eyes  filled  with  tenderness, 
they  overflowed  with  tears ;  and,  for  the  hosannas  that  had 
just  now  pealed  about  him,  he  broke  out  in  the  lamenta- 
tion, "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  but  now  they 
are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  Then,  foreseeing  the  day  when 
the  Roman  legions  should  stand  where  he  stood,  he  added, 
"For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee  that  thine  enemies  shall 
cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 
thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the 
ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee  ;  and  they  shall  not 
leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another :  because  thou  knowest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation."^  No  fiction  could  have 
invented  such  a  scene.  There  is  a  story,  that,  after  his 
victory  at  Chseroneia,  Philip  of  Macedon  burst  into  tears  at 
the  slaughter  he  had  caused  of  the  brave  Thebans  ;  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  returning  to  Persepolis,  wept  when 
he  looked  upon  the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon  that  capital. 
But  in  both  instances  the  conqueror  was  himself  the  agent 
of  the  destruction  that  he  lamented ;  and  his  feeling  was  a 
not  unnatural  reaction,  mixed  perhaps  with  remorse.  But 
when  Jesus  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  there  was  no 

^  Luke  xix.  42-44. 
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visible  cause  of  sorrow.  The  temple  and  the  capital  stood 
in  their  glorj,  never  before  so  proudly  beautiful.  The 
Romans,  indeed,  were  in  possession ;  but  the  Jews  had  their 
homes  and  their  religion  free,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
war  in  the  sky.  His  sorrow  could  spring  from  no  word  or 
act  of  his  own.  His  one  thought  for  liis  countrymen  had 
been  to  do  them  good  :  his  one  longing  for  the  city  was  to 
save  it.  Refusing  to  disturb  its  peace  by  making  himself 
king,  refusing  to  turn  the  excitement  of  the  populace  to  his 
own  advantage,  seeing  already,  in  the  background  of  the 
picture  before  him,  his  own  cross  lifted  up,  and  the  same 
people  crying  "  Crucify  him,"  he  ivept^  not  for  himself  and 
for  his  sorrows,  but  for  Jerusalem,  its  sins  and  its  woes.  In 
this  act  Jesus  stands  alone  in  history ;  and  by  the  very 
strength  of  his  sympathy  for  a  sinful,  suffering  race,  he  lifts 
himself  so  high  above  our  human  experiences  that  we  are 
compelled  to  say  these  tears  were  none  other  than  a 
divine  compassion.  We  should  never  have  understood 
their  meaning,  but  for  two  events  that  show  us  what  was  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  himself,  —  his  own  crucifixion,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  Except  for  these,  his  weeping 
would  have  seemed  a  weakness  or  a  mystery ;  for  the 
emotion  which  Jesus  showed  in  looking  upon  Jerusalem  was 
altogether  different  from  what  any  other  man  would  have 
felt,  or  have  thought  of,  at  the  moment  when  all  the  people 
were,  running  after  him,  when  the  capital  was  wild  with  the 
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rumor  that  he  was  coming  as  its  king,  and  the  air  was  ring- 
ing with  hosanuas  to  his  name.  It  is  not  in  human  nature 
in  such  circumstances  not  to  feel  a  thrill  of  pride,  of  hope,  or 
of  joy,  or  some  measure  of  self-complacency.  But  Jesus 
wept.  It  was  not  a  city  in  ruins  that  he  then  looked  upon  ; 
it  was  no  present  danger  that  so  moved  him  :  but  to  his 
prophetic  eye  were  visible  the  days  that  in  the  next  genera- 
tion should  come  upon  the  capital,  —  the  horrors  of  the 
siege,  the  army  encompassing  the  city,  the  mounds  heaped 
up  for  the  assault,  the  famine  and  pestilence  within  the 
gates,  the  rush  of  soldiers  trampling  down  the  people, 
the  burning  of  the  temple,  the  razing  of  the  walls  and  the 
houses  even  with  the  ground ;  and,  as  he  foresaw  this 
dreadful  end,  he  w'ept  that  his  blinded,  infatuated,  apostate 
countrymen  would  not  suffer  him  to  save  them  by  bringing 
them  back  to  God.  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem!  If  thou 
hadst  known ! " 

Not  one  of  the  spectators,  not  one,  even,  of  his  own  disci- 
ples, understood  the  meaning  of  those  tears,  of  that  lament. 
They  had  halted  long  enough  to  see  and  hear  this  strange 
outburst;  but  they  were  too  eager  to  crown  their  Idng  to 
heed  the  warning  of  the  prophet ;  and  taking  up  again  the 
cry,  "Hosanna,"  the  procession  swept  down  the  slope  of 
Olivet,  past  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  across  the  bed  of  the 
Kedron,  under  the  shadow  of  the  temple  walls,  up  the  steep 
side  of  iSIoriah,  swelling  its  numbers  at  every  step,  until,  as 
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it  passed  through  the  eastern  gate,  "  all  the  city  was  moved, 
saying,  Who  is  this  ? "  This  is  Jesus,  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  of  Galilee;  no  longer  a  name  of  reproach:  the 
good  thing  has  come  out  of  Nazareth.  Hosanna,  thy  King 
Cometh !  With  these  swarming  crowds,  Jesus  passed  into 
the  temple.  The  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  were  quick  to 
hear  that  this  man  of  wonders,  this  friend  of  the  ]Door  and 
the  suffering,  had  come  again;  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
town  they  hurried  to  the  temple,  or  were  carried  there,  and 
he  healed  them.  These  wonderful  things  that  he  did  raised 
still  higher  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ;  the  courts  and 
corridors  rang  with  his  praises ;  and,  in  the  very  cloisters 
where  as  a  boy  he  had  sat  with  the  doctors,  were  children 
crying,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David !  "  Again  the  angry 
priests  and  scribes  broke  in  with  their  reproofs ;  but  Jesus 
said  to  them,  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
Thou  hast  perfected  praise." 

Soon  after,  leaving  the  temple,  he  withdrew  from  the 
excitements  of  the  day,  and  went  quietly  back  to  Bethany 
to  have  an  evening  in  his  beloved  home. 

To-day  one  may  follow  in  his  steps,  and,  fi-om  the  same 
spot  where  Jesus  halted  to  look  upon  Jerusalem,  may  see  the 
enchanting  picture  of  the  city ;  but  it  is  no  more  the  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Jews.  The  Turk  is  master  there ;  and  upon  the 
site  of  the  temple  stands  the  sacred  mosque  of  the  Moham- 
medans.    There  are  no  traces  of  the  ancient  building ;  but 
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a  few  old  stones  in  a  side  wall  mark  its  foundations;  and 
there  the  pious  Jews  go  every  week  to  weep  over  the  fall  of 
their  temple,  and  to  pray  for  the  coming  of  their  Messiah. 
It  is  a  sad  and  hopeless  scene.  O  Jerusalem,  if  in  that  day 
thou  hadst  known  the  things  of  thy  peace !  Yet  the  very 
blindness  and  madness  that  brought  on  the  destruction  of 
city  and  temple  gave  to  the  world  Calvary  and  its  Saviour ; 
and  over  that  once  sacred  spot,  now  turned  to  wailing,  meet 
the  waves  of  song  that  roll  around  the  redeemed  world, 
Blessed    is    he    that    came    in    the    name    of    the    Lord ! 

HOSANNA  IN  THE   HIGHEST  ! 
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By  liis  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Jesus  had  signified 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  To  his  own  disciples  he  had  made 
himself  fully  known  b}^  his  answer-  to  Peter's  confession, 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  *  And 
now,  by  accepting  from  the  multitude  the  titles  "  Son  of 
David  "  and  "  King  of  Israel,"  and  refusing  to  rebuke  them 
for  these  cries,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
before  all  Jerusalem  as  the  Christ.  As  King  of  Israel,  as 
the  Christ  of  prophecy,  he  had  entered  the  city  of  David,  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;  he  had  preached  his  gospel,  and  finished 
his  work :  but  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  and,  with 
his  character  and  mission  thus  clearly  unveiled,  he  was  now 
ready  to  die.  His  entry  took  place  on  IMonday,  amid  the 
hosannas  of  the  people  ;  and,  before  noon  of  Friday,  he  was 
hung  up  on  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  mob.  Never 
was  so  much  compressed  into  one  human  life,  as  in  these  last 
days  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  —  so  much  of  truth,  of  testimony, 

1  Matt.  xvi.  16. 
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of  warning  to  all  who  had  ears  to  hear  ;  so  much  of  counsel 
and  of  sympathy  in  the  intimacy  of  friends  ;  so  much  of 
compassion  and  of  help  for  the  needy ;  so  much  of  pity  and 
of  promise  for  his  disciples ;  so  much  of  love  for  enemies, 
and  of  sacrifice  for  all ;  so  much  of  loneliness  and  of  deser- 
tion from  man  and  God  ;  so  much  of  agony  and  shame  in 
suffering,  and  of  majesty  and  triumph  in  death. 

Spending  his  nights  at  Bethany,  he  went  every  morning 
over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  city,  and  gave  the  day 
to  the  temple,  preaching  to  the  people,  wliose  number 
increased  as  the  Passover  drew  near,  and  whose  excitement 
grew  more  and  more  intense  under  his  stern  and  burning 
words.  For  the  ministry  that  opened  with  benedictions 
and  entreaties  closed  with  rebukes  and  threatenings.  His 
first  miracle  used  his  power  over  nature  to  further  a  social 
festival,  —  a  miracle  of  creation,  to  cheer  and  bless  :  his  last 
miracle  used  his  power  over  nature  for  a  symbol  of  the 
favored  but  fated  people  in  whom  his  ministry  had  come  to 
no  fruit,  —  a  miracle  of  destruction,  withering  the  barren 
fig-tree  from  the  roots. 

This  parable  in  action  was  followed  by  a  series  of  para- 
bles, in  which  the  central  thought  is  always  the  rejection  of 
himself  and  his  grace  by  the  Jews,  and  their  rejection  in 
turn  by  his  Father,  through  the  overthrow  of  their  city, 
their  temple,  and  their  nation,  and  in  the  severer  judgments 
of  the  last  great  day.     In  these  parables,  the  Jewish  people, 
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with  their  national  pride  and  their  religious  formalism,  are 
compared  to  the  son  who  was  full  of  promises,  but  never 
did  his  father's  will ;  and  are  told  that  the  lowest  of  the 
heathen  who  repent  of  sin  "  shall  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  l)efore  them."  ^  They  are  compared  to  husbandmen, 
who,  being  in  charge  of  the  choicest  vineyard,  killed  the  heir, 
and  were  themselves  destroyed  by  the  lord  of  the  vineyard;^ 
they  are  compared  to  favored  guests  invited  to  the  marriage 
of  tlie  king's  son,  who  not  only  refuse  to  come,  but  stir  up 
insurrection  against  the  king,  and  compel  him  to  discard  and 
punish  them,  while  the  wedding  is  furnished  with  guests 
from  the  beggars  of  the  highways.^  These  parables  cut  at 
the  root  of  their  national  pride  and  of  their  self-righteous- 
ness, and  turn  their  very  hopes  of  the  Messiah  as  king 
into  so  many  accusations  for  rejecting  the  INIcssiah  as  Sav- 
iour. Such  preaching  must  have  one  of  two  effects  :  either 
it  must  open  their  eyes,  humble  their  hearts,  bring  them  to 
confess  their  error,  and  turn  from  their  sins ;  or  it  must 
stiffen  their  pride,  rouse  their  national  jealousy,  and  stir  up 
hatred  against  their  reprover. 

But  more  decisive  than  this  faithful  dealing  with  the 
people  was  tlie  boldness  with  which  Jesus  denounced  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  At  first  they  tried  to  suppress  his 
teaching,  demanding,  "  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things  ?  and  Avho  gave  thee  that  authority  ?  "  ^     But  Jesus 

1  Matt.  xxi.  28-32.  2  Matt.  xxi.  33-41. 

8  Matt.  xxii.  1-10.  *  Matt.  xxi.  23. 
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baffled  them  by  insisting  that  they  should  first  tell  him 
whether  the  baptism  of  John  was  from  heaven,  or  of  men. 
They  could  not  say  "  From  heaven  ; "'  for  Jesus  would  ask, 
"  Why,  then,  did  ye  not  believe  him  ? "  They  could  nut 
say,  "Of  men;"  for  they  feared  the  people,  who  held  John 
as  a  prophet.  So  Jesus  refused  to  give  his  authority.  His 
works  and  liis  words  were  authority  enough;  and  he 
silenced  them. 

Defeated  on  this  side,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  tried  "  to 
catch  him  in  his  talk."  In  their  eagerness  to  make  out  a 
case  against  him,  the  parties  who  were  commonly  quarrelling 
with  each  other  came  together,  and  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
attack.  First  came  the  Herodians,^  of  a  political  party  who 
held  that  it  was  best  to  keep  peace  with  the  Romans  by 
owning  their  authority,  and  yielding  to  their  demands. 
These  asked  him,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Csesar, 
or  not?"  If  Jesus  had  said  "No,"  theHerodians  would  have 
denounced  him  to  the  Roman  governor  as  preaching  up  sedi- 
tion; but,  if  he  had  said  "Yes,"  the  Pharisees  would  have 

^  The  HeroJians  were  so  called  from  King  Herod  the  Great.  The 
strict  Jews  held  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  rule  over  them  who  was  not 
a  Jew  by  birth  and  in  religion.  Xow,  Ilerod  was  by  birth  an  Iduma;an, 
and  at  heart  was  more  a  Pagan  than  a  Jew;  but  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Judea,  and  by  courting  favor  at  Rome  had  obtained  the  title 
of  king.  In  this  state  of  things,  some  leading  Jews  were  disposed  to 
separate  government  from  religion,  and  to  support  Herod's  authoi-ity 
and  the  Roman  emperor,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantages.  Even  for 
a  long  .time  after  the  death  of  Ilerod,  such  Jews  were  called  Ilerudians. 
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stirred  up  the  people  against  liim  as  willing  to  surrender  the 
Jewish  nation  to  its  enemies.  Calling  for  a  penny,  Jesus 
showed  them,  that,  by  using  money  stamped  with  the  head 
of  the  emperor,  they  acknowledged  his  authority;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  upheld  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  saying, 
"  Render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar's,  and  to  God 
the  tilings  that  are  God's."  ^  So  these  crafty  politicians 
were  put  down. 

Next  the  Sadducees,^  who  held  that  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion, tried  to  catch  him  b}^  supposing  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  married  seven  times,  and  asking  whose  M'ife 
she  should  be  in  the  resurrection.  But  Jesus  answered, 
"  When  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry, 
nor  are  given  in  marriage  ;  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are 
in  heaven  ;  "  and  then  he  showed  how  their  own  Scriptures 
assume  a  life  after  death,  and  speak  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  as  still  living  with  God.  So  the  sceptical  Sadducees 
were  put  down  ;  and  both  the  common  people  and  scribes 
who  were  standing  by  took  sides  with  Jesus. 

At  last  one  of  the  ablest  scribes,^  or  lawyers,  was  moved 

1  Mark  xii.  13-17. 

"  The  Sadducees  were  a  school  or  sect  of  reformers  and  freethinkers 
that  arose  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  followers  of  a 
famous  teacher  named  Zailok.  They  befjan  with  trying  to  purify  the 
national  religion,  by  opposing  many  traditions  and  ceremonies ;  but 
they  ended  in  rejecting  some  of  the  chief  doctrines,  such  as  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  tlie  life  after  deatli. 

8  There  had  always  been,  among   tlie  Levites,  men  whose  special 
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to  ask  Lim,  "  Which  is  the  great  commandment  of  the 
law?"  The  teachers  of  the  haw  were  constantly  disputing 
on  this  point ;  some  insisting  upon  sacrifices  as  of  the  first 
importance,  others  u[)on  tithes  or  ceremonies.  But  Jesus 
could  not  be  drawn  into  such  controversies ;  and  his  answer 
took  hold  so  deeply  upon  the  reason,  the  heart,  and  the  con- 
science, upon  the  very  nature  of  God,  of  men,  and  rehgion, 
that  "no  man  after  that  durst  ask  him  any  question." 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength:  this  is  the  first  commandment.  And  the  second 
is  like,  namely,  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these."  ^ 

Jesus  now  turned  the  tables  upon  his  enemies ;  and,  as 
the  Pharisees '  were  gathered  around  him,  he  asked  them  a 

studies  in  the  sacred  law  gained  for  them  the  title  of  "  the  learned." 
But,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  a  school  was  formed  for  training  such  students; 
and  these  gradually  rose  into  an  order  of  teachers,  who  were  looked  up  to 
by  the  people  as  an  authority  upon  questions  of  doctrine  and  of  prac- 
tice. The  scribes  made  commentaries  upon  the  law;  and  by  degrees  they 
came  to  be  divided  among  themselves,  and,  like  schools  of  theology 
nowadays,  to  dispute  about  the  meaning  or  the  importance  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  derived  from  their  sacred  scriptures. 

1  Mark  xii.  28-34. 

2  The  Pharisees  might  be  called  the  Ritualists  of  their  day.  In  the 
tliird  century  before  Christ,  there  was,  among  the  Jews,  a  revival  of  that 
old  spirit  of  piety  that  had  kept  them  separate  from  other  nations,  as 
the  special  people  of  God.  This  devout  feeling,  a  certain  party  sought 
to  perpetuate  by  making  piety  consist  in  a  strict  observance  of  the  letter 
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question  that  put  them  to  confusion  before  tlie  people : 
"What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  son  is  he?"  They 
answered  at  once,  "The  son  of  David."  —  "How,  then," 
said  Jesus,  "doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool?"  The  Jews  regarded 
the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Psalm  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah.  He  is  there  pictured  as  a  king  subduing  kings 
and  nations,  and  the  hosts  of  whose  followers  are  as  multi- 
plied, as  fresh,  and  as  brilliant  as  the  dew  of  the  morning. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  a  priest,  yet  not  of  a  changeable 
human  priesthood,  but  "  a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,"  who  stands  forth  alone  in  his  royal  and 
priestly  dignity,  with  no  mention  of  his  birth  or  his  death, 
of  ancestors  or  successors ;  the  type  of  an  eternal  priesthood. 
But  the  Psalmist  pictures  his  royal  priest,  his  consecrated 
Lord,  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  sharing  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Most  High ;  and  since  the  Jews 
were  so  jealous  for  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  they  made  it 
blasphemy,  —  a  sin  punished  by  death,  —  to  give  to  a  man 
the  titles,  the  place,  the  honor,  of  God,  therefore  David  in 
calling  Christ  his  Lord,  and  seating  him  upon  the  throne  of 

of  the  law,  as  to  the  forms  of  worship,  sacrifices,  i^rayers,  alms,  &c.  ; 
but  what  at  first  was  a  real  spirit  of  religious  fervor  came  to  be  with 
many  a  mere  formalism,  an  outward  show.  Jesus  did  not  hesitate  to 
call   the   Pharisees   hypocrites,  for  making  so  much   show  of  religion 

when  they  had  so  little  of  its  spirit. 
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Jehovali,  made  him  the  Son  of  God,  the  sharer  of  divme 
majesty  and  glory.  Far,  far  above  the  earthly  throne  of 
David  was  the  Christ  before  whom  David  bowed  in  homage 
as  his  Lord.  This  divine  sonship  did  Jesus  tacitly  claim  for 
himself  in  his  question  to  the  Pharisees  ;  and  "  no  man  was 
able  to  answer  him  a  word;"^  but  "the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly."^  He  now  openly  spoke  of  himself  to  his 
disciples  as  the  Christ:  "one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ;" ^ 
and,  after  his  explanation  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  meaning  that  he,  the 
Son  of  man,  was  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  God  Ids  Father 
who  had  sent  him  into  the  world,  who  had  commanded  him 
what  he  should  speak,*  and  who  always  heard  his  prayer. 

Standing  forth  now  as  the  Christ,  in  the  audience  of  all 
the  people,  he  uttered  warnmgs  against  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  their  pride,  their  greed,  their  vanity,  their 
oppression,  their  hypocrisy.  Then  he  denounced  them  to 
their  faces  as  hypocrites,  "  which  devour  widows'  houses, 
and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers,  and  who  shut  up  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  against  men ;  as  blind  guides,  which 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel ;  as  whited  sepulchres, 
that  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  are 
full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity."  He  charges  them  with  the 
blood  of  the  prophets,  with  the  purpose  of  persecuting  and 
killing  his  disciples,  and  warns  them  of  the  "  damnation " 

1  Matt.  xxii.  46.      2  Mark  xii.  37.      ^  Matt,  xxiii.  9.       •*  John  xii.  19. 
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that  shall  come  upon  them.  Yet,  in  all  these  terrible  accusa- 
tions and  warnings,  there  was  nothing  of  personal  bitterness, 
nothing  of  resentment  for  their  treatment  of  himself.  For 
after  these  searching,  burning  words  comes  again  the  lamen- 
tation, "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  !  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not ! "  ^  The  crisis  was  approaching  ;  it  must  come. 
If  such  preaching  shut  up  the  people  either  to  confessing 
Jesus  as  the  Saviour  sent  from  God,  or  to  rejecting  him  as 
the  disturber  of  their  peace,  it  drove  the  Pharisees  to  a 
fiercer  determination  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  It  was 
plain  that  he  or  they  must  go  down.  How  could  they  hope 
for  respect  for  their  authority  and  teachings,  if  they  suffered 
him  to  denounce  them  as  blind,  false,  selfish,  cruel,  a  "  gen- 
eration of  vipers  "  ?  -  Every  day  they  were  plotting  how  to 
put  him  out  of  the  way.  Jesus  knew  their  purpose,  was 
prepared  for  it,  and  now  began  to  prepare  his  disciples  for 
the  end  which  Avas  just  at  hand. 

Two  of  the  twelve,  Andrew  and  Philip,  told  him  that 
some  Greeks  who  had  embraced  the  Jewish  faith  were 
anxious  to  see  him.  At  this  late  day  his  disciples  were  still 
Jews  to  their  hearts'  core,  looked  upon  their  Master  as  the 
Saviour  and  King  of  Israel,  and  could  hardly  think  it  proper 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  37-38.  2  ^att.  xxiii.  33. 
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to  present  to  him  men  of  a  foreign  race,  who  were  born 
Pagans,  and  now  were  only  proselytes.  But  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus  the  desire  of  these  Greeks  to  see  him  foreshadowed 
the  coming  of  the  whole  Gentile  world  to  his  kingdom. 
This  could  not  be,  however,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
body,  and  as  a  Jew,  known  only  to  his  countrymen,  and  fol- 
lowed only  b}^  a  few  of  them.  To  bring  the  world  to  him, 
he  must  first  give  his  life  for  the  world.  Rejected  by  the 
Jews,  and  hung  upon  the  cross,  the  meaning  of  liis  life  and 
work  would  then  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  the 
Son  of  man  should  indeed  be  glorified.  Before  the  life  that 
was  in  him  could  exert  its  quickening,  saving  power,  it 
must  be  set  fiee  from  the  earthly  shell  that  surrounded  it. 
"  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone ;  but,  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he 
that  hateth  his  hfe  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life 
eternal."  ^  So  said  Jesus,  now  that  he  was  called  once  more 
to  choose  between  the  worldly  popularity  that  might  lift 
him  to  a  throne,  and  the  self-sacrifice  that  should  bring  hira 
a  spiritual  seed.  To  save  his  life  by  serving  the  whim  of  the 
people,  would  be  to  throw  away  his  life  as  a  power  of  good. 
To  hate  even  the  thought  of  saving  his  life  by  abandoning 
his  work,  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  his  work,  would  be  to  keep 
his  name  and  work  forever  alive  in  the  hearts  and  the  lives 

1  John  xii.  24,  25. 
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of  men.  With  this  high  devotion  to  truth  and  God,  he 
calls  upon  his  servants  to  follow  him  even  to  death  ;  then, 
rising  into  the  subhme  consciousness  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God,  he  adds,  "Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servant 
be.  If  Sinj  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  honor."  ^ 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  heaven  is  for  him  and  his 
followers,  and  to  pledge  the  Father  to  honor  those  who 
serve  Jesus  as  serving  God  himself. 

But  this  vision  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  glory  does  not 
lift  him  above  the  weakness  of  his  human  nature.  The  very- 
refinement  and  spirituality  of  his  feelings  render  the  nerves 
of  his  body  the  more  keenly  sensitive  to  pain.  The  finest, 
noblest  natures  suffer  most.  And  the  shrinking  of  his 
nervous  organism  from  the  anguish  of  the  cross  causes  him 
to  exclaim,  "Now  is  my  soul  troubled."  The  old  conflict  of 
the  wilderness  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  is  renewed ; 
and,  "What  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour :  ''  so  pleads  the  inan  within  him,  the  human,  that 
shrinks  from  torture  and  death.  "  But  for  this  cause  came 
I  to  this  hour ,  "  my  whole  life  has  been  shaped  toward 
this  end ;  "  Fatlicr,  glorify  thy  name :  "  so  answers  the 
Christ  within  him,  the  Son  of  God,  to  his  Father's  will.^ 

A  sound  breaks  from  the  clear  heaven.  The  people  star- 
tled say,  some,  "  It  thundered  ;  "  others,  "An  angel  sj)ake 
to  him ; "  ^  but  to  his  quickened  ears  it  was  a  voice  from 
1  John  xii.  26.  2  John  xii.  27.  ^  johu  xii.  29. 
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heaven,  saying,  "  I  have  glorified  my  name,  and  will  glorify 
it  again."  ^  The  Christ  now  rises  to  his  throne,  and 
takes  the  dominion  of  the  world.  "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast 
out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me, "  ^  —  victory  and  dominion  through  the 
cross.  He  declares  himself  the  light  of  the  world ;  he 
identifies  himself  with  God.  "  He  that  seeth  me  seeth  him 
that  sent  me."  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  fanaticism.  He 
feels  the  ground  he  stands  upon.  It  is  a  great  and  serene 
soul  speaking  from  the  inmost  depths  of  truth.  His  late 
severity  vanishes ;  the  deep  undertone  of  compassion  is 
heard  once  more  :  "  If  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe 
not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world, 
but  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth 
not  my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him.  The  word  that 
I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day."  ^ 
Man  is  bound  to  obey  the  truth.  Wherever  he  disregards 
truth,  or  swerves  from  it,  in  physics,  in  morals,  in  society, 
he  must  suffer  the  penalty  in  the  very  laws  of  his  being. 
Truth  is  certain ;  truth  is  unchanging ;  truth  is  living ; 
truth  is  eternal.  We  can  never  get  rid  of  a  truth  that  we 
have  once  known.  The  fact  of  meeting  it  brings  the  obliga- 
tion to  regard  it.  And  if  Jesus  spake  not  of  himself,  but 
spake  the  truth  of  God,  then  his  word  must  guide  and  save 

1  John  xii.  28.  »  John  xii.  31,  32.  «  John  xu.  47,  48. 
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the  soul,  or  will  judge  and  condemn  it.  Leaving  his  word 
as  light  and  judge,  Jesus  closed  his  public  ministry,  and 
went  out,  and  departed  from  the  temple. 

As  they  were  leaving,  his  disciples  called  his  attention  to 
the  size  and  splendor  of  the  buildings ;  to  which  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  ^  They  were  on  their  way 
to  Bethany ;  and,  when  they  reached  the  summit  of  .the 
Mount  of  Olives,  they  sat  down  to  rest,  with  the  city  lying 
at  their  feet.  The  discourses  and  parables  of  Jesus  in  the 
temple  had  impressed  the  disciples  with  an  unwonted  awe. 
His  terrible  warnings  and  denunciations  were  now  upper- 
most in  their  thoughts ;  and,  supposing  the  day  of  judgment 
to  be  at  hand,  they  came  to  the  Master  saying,  "  Tell  us 
when  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of 
thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  "  ^  Jesus  gave 
them  in  outline  a  panorama  of  events  that  should  follow 
his  crucifixion  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  —  wars, 
commotions,  famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes  in  divers 
places,  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs  from  heaven.  They 
themselves  should  be  persecuted,  imprisoned,  some  of  them 
put  to  death.  At  last  Jerusalem  should  be  compassed  with 
armies ;  its  inhabitants  should  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
or  be  led  away  captive,  and  the  city  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles.     As  this  destruction  would   come   suddenly,  the 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2.  ^  Matt.  xxiv.  3. 
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disciples  should  take  heed,  watch,  and  pray,  that  they  may 
flee  in  season.  Like  wise  virgins,  they  must  have  their 
lamps  filled  and  trimmed ;  like  faithful  servants,  must  be 
ready  to  account  for  their  talents.  Three  days  before,  from 
that  very  spot  Jesus  had  wept  over  the  doomed  city ;  now 
he  has  only  to  warn  his  disciples  to  escape  its  fate.  Then 
he  rode  into  the  city  as  Christ  the  King ;  now  he  sits  above 
it  as  Christ  the  Sovereign  and  the  Judge.  There  is  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  majesty  that  here  invests  this  meek  and 
patient  man,  this  loving  and  suffering  Saviour.  He  came  to 
his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  Henceforth  men  can 
be  divided  into  but  two  classes :  they  who  receive  him,  and 
they  who  reject  him,  —  his  friends,  and  his  enemies.  And 
such  also  shall  be  the  separation  of  the  world  at  the  last 
great  day.  As  Christ  is  the  central  point  of  human  history, 
the  dividing  and  decisive  test  of  human  character,  so  shall 
he  be  the  central  figure  in  the  judgment,  the  point  of  separ- 
ation for  eternity.  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in 
his  glory  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  Ins  glory ;  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  nations ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another  as  a  shepherd  dividetli  his  sheep  from  the  goats ;  and 
he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on  the 
left ;"  and  the  test  by  which  they  shall  be  divided  is  their 
treatment  of  himself  in  the  persons  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  naked,  the  stranger,  the  prisoner. 
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And  so  through  all  the  majesty  of  Christ  the  Judge  still 
beams  the  mercy  of  Jesus  the  Saviour.^ 

At  that  very  time  the  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the 
elders  of  the  people,  were  in  conclave  at  the  palace  of 
Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  contriving  how  they  might  take 
Jesus  by  craft,  and  put  him  to  death,  without  causing  an 
uproar  among  the  people.  Jesus  and  the  disciples  went  on 
to  Bethany  for  the  night,  the  last  night  he  should  spend 
there.  Forgetting  his  dangers  and  sorrows,  he  was  once 
more  the  guest  among  friends.  It  was  at  this  supper  that 
Mary  filled  the  house  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment  that 
she  poured  over  his  feet.  "  She  is  come  beforehand,"  said 
Jesus,  "  to  anoint  my  body  for  the  burying."  2  And  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  liad  sneered  at  the  waste,  slunk  away  from 
that  scene  of  love,  and  went  and  sold  himself  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  to  betray  his  Lord  to  the  chief  priests  in 
the  absence  of  the  multitude. 

1  Matt.  XXV.  2  Mark  xiv.  1-9. 
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It  was  now  Thursday,  wliicli  was  "  the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread,  when  they  killed  the  passover."  ^  By  noon 
of  that  day  all  labor  would  cease,  and  all  leaven  would 
be  put  away ;  before  sundown  the  paschal  lamb  would  be 
killed  ;  and  after  sunset,  which  by  the  Jews'  reckoning  was 
the  beginning  of  Friday,  the  lamb  would  be  eaten  with 
bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread.  It  was  a  great  point, 
with  Jews  from  the  country,  to  eat  the  Passover  within  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  people  who  had  houses  in  the  city 
did  their  utmost  to  provide  accommodations  for  guests,  even 
though  these  were  not  relatives  or  friends.  Early  on 
Thursday  morning,  Jesus  sent  Peter  and  John  over  from 
Bethany  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Passover  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  city,  who  had  a  large  upper  room 
furnished  and  prepared.^  Toward  evening  Jesus  went  over 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  ^ 

At   the   first  the   Passover  was  a    family  feast.     Every 

1  Mark  xiv.  12.  2  L^ke  xxii.  8-13.        «  Mark  xiv.  16, 17. 
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family  had  its  own  lamb ;  or,  where  families  were  too  small 
to  provide  and  use  an  entire  lamb,  two  or  three  neighbors 
were  allowed  to  join  together  in  the  feast.  At  first,  too, 
every  lamb  was  killed  at  home,  and  its  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  lintels  and  doorposts  of  the  house.  But  at  this  time 
it  was  quite  usual  for  men  alone  to  observe  the  supper, 
coming  together  in  companies  of  twenty  or  more  without 
regard  to  family  connections ;  though  women  were  not 
excluded  if  they  wished  to  partake  of  the  lamb.  The  lamb 
was  killed  at  the  temple,  where  its  blood  was  sprinkled  on 
the  altar ;  then  it  was  taken  home  to  be  roasted  whole,  care 
being  taken  that  not  a  bone  should  be  broken.^ 

The  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus  were  to  him  as  a  family. 
For  three  years  they  had  hardly  been  separated  from  him, 
except  when  sent  upon  preaching-tours  ;  and  in  the  last  few 
months  they  had  been  witli  him  in  all  his  journeys.  Now 
in  these  last  days,  the  thicker  the  shadows  of  death  gath- 
ered around  him,  the  closer  did  Jesus  cling  to  his  disciples. 
There  was,  indeed,  little  in  them  to  lean  upon,  —  in  fact, 
nothing  of  what  this  world  reckons  a  support.  Position, 
wealth,  influence,  power,  learning  —  these  they  had  not. 
Capacity  for  great  ideas  and  great  undertakings  they  had 
not  shown.  They  had  failed  to  understand  their  Master's 
teachings,  or  to  take  hold  of  the  true  idea  of  his  mission 
and  work.     But,  with  one  exception,  he  knew  them  to  be 

1  Exod.  xii.  4G. 
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true  ;  and  the  very  simplicity  of  their  devotion,  based  as  this 
was  upon  strong  common-sense,  recommended  them  to  him 
as  men  to  be  chosen  and  trusted.  Under  all  their  mistakes 
and  weaknesses,  were  the  elements  of  a  strong,  true  charac- 
ter ;  and,  as  the  end  drew  near,  Jesus  confided  to  them  his 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  purposes  and  hopes,  until 
at  last  he  shared  with  them  the  sacred  intimacy  of  his  soul 
with  God :  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants ;  for  the 
servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called 
you  friends  ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  unto  you."  ^  It  was  with  these  feelings 
that  he  gathered  the  twelve  around  him  as  his  own  family 
at  the  paschal  feast ;  his  last  liours  upon  earth  he  would 
spend  in  the  sacred  privacy  of  friendship.  Very  significant 
is  the  language  in  wliich  John  describes  this :  "  When  Jesus 
knew  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of 
this  world  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  which 
were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end."  ^  These 
words,  and  the  acts  that  go  along  with  them,  show  the  heart 
of  Jesus  in  its  human  tenderness,  and  the  mind  of  Jesus  in 
its  divine  wisdom.  How  tenderly  human  to  love  on  more 
and  more  to  the  end  !  how  divinely  wise  to  use  the  pro- 
foundest  feelings  of  human  nature  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
kingdom  which  could  prosper  only  in  and  through  the 
hearts  of  men  ! 

^  John  XV.  15.  /  2  John  xiii.  1. 
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Among  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  human  action  are 
the  social  instinct,  elective  affinity,  or  the  class  instinct, 
corporate  unity,  and  memorial  expression.  These  instincts, 
tendencies,  attributes,  —  term  them  what  we  will,  —  are 
undying  properties  of  human  nature ;  and  Jesus  showed  his 
marvellous  wisdom  as  a  reformer,  in  that  he  did  not  run 
counter  to  these  in  his  arrangements  for  his  church,  but 
utilized  them  all  in  subjection  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  his 
great  ideas  of  love  and  of  holiness.  By  his  doctrines  of  the 
worth  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  personal  relations  of  man  with 
God,  he  gave  to  man,  as  man,  a  position  far  higlier  than  any 
philosophy  or  religion  of  antiquity  had  given  him,  and 
higher  even  than  modern  science  and  modern  democracy 
have  yet  attained ;  but  lie  never  proposed  to  set  up  each 
man  for  himself  as  his  own  chief  end  and  good,  living  like 
a  mystic  in  some  hidden  personal  relation  with  God.  On 
the  contrary,  his  doctrine  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  ran 
into  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood.  As,  in  respect  to  com- 
mon wants  and  helps,  every  man  is  a  neighbor,  so,  in  respect 
to  spiritual  wants  and  hopes,  every  man  is  a  brother.  "  One 
is  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  and  one  is  your  ]\Iaster, 
even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  Instead  of  crucify- 
ing the  social  instinct  through  spiritual  pride,  Jesus  sought 
to  ennoble  tliis  instinct,  and  bring  it  to  perfection  in  Chris- 
tian communion  and  brotherhood. 

But,  on  the  other  liand,  he  did  not  run  this  idea  of  brother- 
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hood  into  communism :  his  doctrine  of  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity,  was  not  that  of  a  community  of  goods,  of  "  share 
and  share  alike  "  in  all  places  of  honor  and  authority,  in 
all  possessions  of  talent  or  property.  While  he  taught  that 
all  are  children  of  one  Father,  that  souls  are  of  equal  value 
before  God,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  to  desire  the  good  of  others,  and  seek  to 
promote  this  as  he  would  his  own,  he  also  taught  the  liberty 
of  every  man  to  choose  his  associates,  and  to  fraternize 
with  his  own  circle  of  friends.  From  among  all  his  disci- 
ples and  followers,  "he  chose  twelve  that  they  should  be 
with  him."  These  twelve  he  kept  about  him  as  his  compan- 
ions ;  he  told  them  many  things  that  he  did  not  tell  to 
others ;  he  "  loved  them  to  the  end ; "'  he  brought  these 
twelve  together  by  themselves  to  share  with  him  his  last 
supper  ;  he  spoke  to  them  the  most  tender,  endearing  words, 
repeating,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  liave  chosen 
you."  ^  Here  was  the  principle  of  selection,  of  adoption,  of 
preference,  though  all  other  disciples  were  alike  the  objects 
of  the  Master's  love. 

But  Jesus  carried  this  selection  still  further ;  and,  among 
these  twelve  who  were  chosen  from  the  rest,  he  had  favor- 
ites and  confidants.  At  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  he 
left  all  the  disciples  outside  of  the  house  save  Peter,  James, 
and  John.     These  three  he  took  with  the  father  and  the 

^  John  XV.  16, 
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mother  of  the  maiden  into  the  room  where  she  lay  dead. 
Again,  when  he  went  up  into  the  mountain  to  be  transfig- 
ured, he  took  with  him  only  Peter,  James,  and  Jolin  ;  and, 
on  coming  down,  he  made  them  promise  not  to  tell  their 
brother  disciples  wliat  they  had  seen,  till  he  should  have 
risen  from  the  dead.  He  sent  Peter  and  John  to  Jeru- 
salem to  prepare  the  Passover ;  and  at  the  last,  when 
he  went  to  Gethsemane,  he  left  the  body  of  the  disciples 
near  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  and  took  Peter,  James,  and 
John  within,  desiring  that  the  three  who  had  seen  him  in 
his  glory  should  be  near  him  in  his  agony;  always  these 
three,  and  only  these  three.  Here  was  an  elective  affinity 
shown  by  Jesus  within  the  little  circle  of  his  chosen  disci- 
ples ;  a  choice  within  a  choice.  And  he  carried  his  personal 
preference  still  further;  within  this  little  inner  circle  of  loved 
companionship,  he  had  yet  a  nearer  love,  a  choice  among  the 
three.  Peter  he  took  in  confidence  in  matters  of  energy  and 
prominence,  — built  upon  him  as  a  rock  ;  but  John  he  took 
to  be  nearest  his  heart.  He  was  known  among  the  brother- 
hood as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ;  "  at  the  supper  he 
was  "  lying  on  Jesus'  breast ;  "  he  was  the  only  one  who 
stood  by  the  Lord  through  all  the  last  scenes ;  and  from  the 
cross,  "when  Jesus  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing 
by  whom  he  loved,  he  said  unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold 
thy  son ;  and,  to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother."  ^     From 

1  John  xix.  20,  27. 
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all  his  followers,  he  singled  out  one  for  the  most  tender, 
sacred  offices  of  human  affection  and  of  Christian  fidelity. 
The  love  of  Jesus  did  not  waste  itself  in  a  vague  sentiment 
over  humanity ;  but  while  it  was  broad  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  human  family  in  all  nations  and 
all  generations,  a  love  for  men  that  would  save  the  world, 
at  the  same  time  it  sought  out  the  individual  and  the  par- 
ticular. The  wide-flowing  stream  had  its  sunny  isles,  its 
quiet  nooks,  its  rippling  eddies,  for  childhood,  for  home,  for 
friendship,  for  chosen  company.  Jesus  would  root  out  all 
selfish  loves ;  he  would  reahze  the  brotherhood  of  humanity, 
would  institute  a  world-wide  charity,  would  swallow  up 
pride,  bigotr}^,  jealousy,  hatred,  war,  revenge,  in  the  love  of 
our  neighbor.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  suppress  those 
instincts  that  God  has  planted  in  our  nature,  that  point  us 
to  the  family,  to  friendship,  to  some  sacred  union  of  per- 
sonal choice,  as  a  motive  and  a  means  to  our  highest 
welfare.  He  did  not  seek  to  reform  and  save  society  by 
destroying  the  very  sentiments  and  properties  in  the  nature 
of  man  that  fit  him  to  be  a  social  being.  He  used  these 
same  elements  of  power  for  building  up  his  own  kingdom 
of  love.  In  this  Jesus  showed  himself  the  greatest  of 
social  philosophers,  the  wisest  of  reformers.  If  we  follow 
his  example,  we  shaU  love  and  seek  the  good  of  all  men, 
shall  have  no  personal  aims  nor  ends  against  the  welfare  of 
others  ;  but  we  may  have  our  chosen  circle  of  companions, 
our  private  set  of  confidants,  our  bosom  friend. 
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In  using  the  principle  of  elective  affinity,  Jesus  went  still 
further  in  the  direction  of  the  class  instinct.  The  French 
convention  of  1793  put  forth,  as  the  highest  law  of  human 
society,  the  maxim  that  the  "  liberty  of  each  citizen  ends 
where  the  liberty  of  another  citizen  begins."  This  was  the 
last  outcome  of  those  "  saviours  of  society  "  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  led  the  revolution,  the  throes  of  which  Europe 
still  feels.  Much  as  they  did  for  humanity,  they  left  to 
France  a  century  of  vibration  between  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism. To  carry  out  their  theory  of  liberty,  they  set  aside 
every  order,  distinction,  class,  privilege,  that  had  before 
existed  in  Church  or  State,  and  sought  to  produce  a  dead 
level  of  citizenship.  These  leaders  were,  for  the  most  part, 
haters  of  Christianity.  Now,  Jesus,  as  a  reformer  of  society, 
was  also  a  leveller :  his  doctrine  was  for  man,  against  all  the 
barriers  of  caste,  of  nation,  of  race ;  and  for  the  common 
people,  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  But  where  the 
liberty  of  another  begins  he  makes  our  duty  also  begin,  to 
seek  his  best  good.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  created  an 
order,  an  aristocracy,  which  in  its  claims  is  more  lofty,  and 
in  its  conditions  more  absolute  and  select,  than  any  that  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  class,  divided  from 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  new  birth  and  a  holy  character, 
are  known  as  the  elect  of  God,  his  children,  the  heirs  of 
heaven ;  they,  and  they  alone,  are  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth;  they,  and  they  alone,  shall  possess  heaven  hereafter. 
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Between  them  and  all  others,  the  separation  here  is  as  wide 
as  holiness  from  sin;  and  hereafter  there  will  be  a  "great 
gulf  fixed."  Never  M^as  so  high,  so  sweeping,  so  lasting  a 
claim  as  this,  set  up  on  behalf  of  any  order  of  men;  an 
aristocracy  of  heaven  established  on  earth.  But  this  order, 
or  society,  has  these  three  peculiarities,  —  first,  that  it  is 
spiritual  in  its  tokens  and  its  rewards  ;  second,  that  any  one 
can  enter  it  by  changing  his  life  and  character  to  conform 
to  its  conditions ;  and,  third,  that,  once  within  its  pale,  all  its 
members  are  equal.  The  most  toAvering  aristocracy  from 
without,  it  is  the  most  level  democracy  within.  By  its  spirit- 
ual nature  it  can  go  anywhere,  among  all  people,  in  all  lands. 
By  its  superior  claims  it  sweeps  away  all  earthly  distinctions, 

—  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  powers,  —  as  things 
of  nought.  By  its  free  spirit  it  attracts  every  one  who 
wishes  to  become  all  that  it  is  possible  to  be  in  character. 
Jesus  thus  appeals  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  instincts, 

—  the  desire  to  rise,  —  and  by  the  purest  and  noblest  ambi- 
tion leads  on  the  perfection  of  humanity.  It  matters  not 
how  low  one  is  in  birth  or  station,  how  poor  in  means  and 
qualities :  "  to  as  many  as  receive  him,  he  gives  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God ;  which  are  born  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

The  social  instinct  and  the  elective  attraction,  so  powerful 
in  human  nature,  find  expression  in  various  modes  of  corpo- 
rate unity  ;  and  this  tendency  to  society  in  action,  as  well  as 
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in  feeling,  Jesus  took  advantage  of  in  forming  his  church. 
But  in  this,  as  in  every  thing,  he  refined  upon  a  human 
quality,  and  gave  it  the  highest  spiritual  impulse  and  direc- 
tion. For  the  unity  which  he  established  was  not  one  of 
modes  and  forms,  but  of  faith  and  love.  The  supper  that 
he  commanded  his  disciples  to  observe,  and  the  rules  he 
gave  for  offending  brethren,  imply  and  require  some  kind  of 
association ;  but  the  sign  of  Christian  fellowship  should  be 
"  that  ye  love  one  another  ;  "  and  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
a  spiritual  accord  through  nnion  in  Christ  and  with  the 
Father  ;  "  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  that  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  me."  There  can  be  no  body  of  Christ  except 
where  there  is  tlie  spirit  of  Christ.  The  union  of  behevers 
with  Christ  is  so  near  and  full  that  it  is  described  as  a  par- 
ticipation of  his  very  life  ;  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches :  ho  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing." Here  is  the  law  of  union,  or  incorporation,  in  its 
hiofhcst  form:  not  mere  outward  association,  but  inner 
unity ;  not  creeds  and  modes,  but  life  and  fruit. 

Yet  there  is  one  outward  token  of  this  inward  unity  that 
Jesus  himself  appointed,  —  the  communion  of  saints;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  took  advantage  of  tlie  fondness  there  is  in 
man   for   memorials.     By   the   memorial   supper,  he    would 
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gather  his  disciples  around  his  table  in  remembrance  of 
himself.  The  form  of  this  remembrance  is  so  simple  that 
it  can  be  everywhere  observed.  Had  he  required  a  pilgrim- 
age to  his  tomb,  or  jn'oposed  a  memorial  at  Jerusalem,  the 
great  body  of  mankind  must  have  been  cut  off  from  any 
share  in  it.  But  this  memorial,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  form, 
is  universal.  Yet,  while  the  most  simple,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  striking  of  memorials. 

The  thoughts  thus  far  gathered  from  the  scene  of  the  last 
supper  are  all  from  the  human  side,  showing  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  as  a  reformer,  in  using  for  high  spiritual  ends  the 
broad,  deep,  underlying,  universal  instincts  and  tendencies 
of  human  nature.  But,  in  this  last  hour  with  his  disciples, 
we  see  him  not  only  as  teacher  and  reformer,  but  as  Saviour. 
Not  truths  mainly,  but  a  life  ;  and  not  the  life  in  itself,  but 
his  life  as  interpreted  by  his  death,  —  is  what  is  set  forth  to 
be  remembered  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  common  with  us 
to  observe  the  Ijirthdays,  not  the  death-days,  of  those  we 
love ;  and  when  death  has  been  connected  with  an  act  of 
violence,  or  some  special  sadness,  we  shrink  from  recalling 
the  details.  A  friend  gave  me,  as  a  sacred  memorial,  a 
scrap  of  the  lining  of  the  box  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
sitting  at  the  moment  when  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  made 
him  a  martjT.  The  fragment  is  stained  with  his  blood ; 
but  I  keep  it  hidden  out  of  sight,  and  prize  infinitely  more 
the  staff  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  sent  me  as  a  keepsake, 
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the  signature  of  his  hand  to  a  measure  of  peace  and  good- 
will, and  the  picture  of  himself  as  reading  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation.  It  is  the  living  man,  his  face,  his  form, 
his  words,  his  deeds,  we  love  to  commemorate.  But  Jesus 
arranged,  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  his  followers  should  com- 
memorate his  death  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  manner 
of  his  death,  —  that  they  should  break  the  bread  to  remind 
them  how  his  body  was  broken,  that  the}'  should  drink  the 
cup  to  remind  them  how  his  blood  was  shed.  And  it  has 
come  to  pass,  that  what  we  should  shrink  from  in  itself  — 
the  symbol  of  hlood  —  has  become  the  most  sacred  memorial 
observed  by  men.  To  see  why  this  is  so,  we  must  go  deeper 
into  the  meaning  of  the  supper,  as  explained  by  the  talk 
and  the  prayer  of  Jesus  at  the  time,  and  by  what  took  place 
directly  afterwards  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary. 

When  John  the  Baptist  first  pointed  out  Jesus  to  his 
disciples,  he  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  ^  In  his  discourse  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum,  Jesus  said,  "  I  am  the  living  bread 
which  eame  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  forever ;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life."  -  Now,  all  these  say- 
1  John  i.  29.  2  john  vi.  51-53. 
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ings  were  explained  by  the  paschal  meal,  of  which  Jesus 
then  partook  for  the  last  time,  and  by  the  memorial  supper 
which  he  appointed  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  evening 
was  pervaded  with  the  thought  of  his  going  away ;  the 
shadoAV  of  death  was  in  the  chamber.  When  the  meal  was 
ready,  the  laml)  was  placed  upon  a  little  table  in  the  centre, 
with  bread  and  wine  ;  and  around  this  in  a  circle  was  a  row 
of  cushions,  or  couches,  upon  which  the  guests  reclined 
while  eating.  Thus  the  face  of  each  guest  was  toward  the 
table,  and  his  feet  were  stretched  outwards  behind  the 
cushion  on  which  he  leaned. 

This  custom  made  it  easy  for  Mary,  at  the  supper  in 
Bethany,  to  slip  behind  Jesus  as  he  reclined  at  the  table, 
and  to  anoint  his  feet.  At  the  Lord's  Supper  there  were 
no  servants.  All  ate  from  a  common  dish,  or  there  was  a 
dish  for  every  group  of  three  or  four ;  and  each  guest  took 
his  portion  with  his  fingers  or  with  a  piece  of  bread.  Some- 
times one  would  hand  to  another  a  morsel  from  the  dish. 
So  Judas  dipped  his  hand  into  the  same  dish  with  Jesus ; 
and  afterwards  Jesus  dipped  a  sop,  and  gave  it  to  liim.  As 
Jesus  was  reclining  upon  one  hand,  according  to  the 
custom,  and  eating  with  the  other,  John,  whose  cushion  was 
next  his,  reclining  from  the  other  side  could  lean  his  head 
upon  Jesus'  bosom.  Thus  they  sat  around  the  lamb  whose 
blood  had  been  sprinkled  on  the  altar  as  a  token  of  the 
eafety  and  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God.     And  here  was 
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the  Lamb  of  God,  whose  blood  should  be  shed  for  the  sin 
of  the  world.  Jesus  said  unto  them,  "  With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer.  For  I 
say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be 
fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  offering  of  a  lamb 
as  a  type  of  redemption  should  cease  when  the  redemption 
itself  unto  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  perfected  through 
his  own  suffering.  In  token  of  this,  he  now  renewed  their 
appointment  as  his  apostles,  saying,  "  He  that  receiveth 
whomsoever  I  send  receiveth  me;  and  he  that  receiveth 
me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me."  And,  again,  "Ye  are  they 
which  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations ;  and  I 
appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed 
unto  me."  But  for  the  last  time  to  repress  the  elation  of  a 
worldly  ambition,  and  to  purge  their  eyes  of  all  earthly 
vanities,  he  gave  them  the  most  touching  lesson  of  humility 
ever  put  by  a  master  to  his  disciples.  "  He  riseth  from  sup- 
per, and  laid  aside  his  garments,  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded 
himself.  After  that,  he  poureth  water  into  a  basin,  and 
began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the 
towel  wherewith  he  was  girded.  Then  he  said  unto  them, 
Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord;  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I,  then,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  Avashed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash 
one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  ^  Next  came  that 
1  John  xiii.  1-17. 
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moment  of  terrible  suspense  when  Jesus  said,  "  One  of  you 
•which  eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me  ;  "  ^  and  even  Judas, 
stunned  by  this  revelation  of  his  crime,  sought  to  hide 
himself  by  asking,  "  Master,  is  it  I  ? "  Under  show  of 
buying  something  for  the  feast,  or  giving  to  the  poor,  Judas 
now  slipped  away  just  after  the  paschal  meal  was  ended. 
Jesus  went  on  to  tell  the  rest  how  near  was  the  hour  of  his 
suffering.  "All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this 
night ;  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad."  He  warns  the 
over-confident  Peter  that  he  shall  deny  him  thrice.  The 
scene  is  fast  converging  to  a  tragedy,  too  painfully  earnest, 
too  intensely  solemn,  for  human  endurance.  After  three 
years  of  such  intimacy  as  Jesus  has  had  with  his  disciples, 
he  is  to  die  by  violence ;  one  of  them  shall  betray  him,  all 
shall  desert  him,  and  the  very  boldest  shall  deny  him.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  Jesus  is  calm :  more  than  this  ;  he  is  full 
of  tenderness  and  pity  for  his  disciples,  full  of  counsel  and 
of  consolation.  Taking  the  bread,  and  blessing  it,  he  gives 
it  to  them,  saying,  "  Take,  eat :  this  is  my  body."  After- 
ward, taking  the  cup,  he  gives  thanks,  and  passes  it  to  them, 
saying,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
As  the  blood  of  the  lamb  had  ratified  the  old  covenant  of 
the  Passover,  so  should  his  blood,  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of 

^  John  xiii.  21. 
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God,  ratify  the  new  covenant  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
Lord's  SupjDer.  And,  while  the  disciples  listen  in  silent 
wonder,  Jesus  goes  on  to  say,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
But  why  or  how  should  he  lay  down  his  life  for  them? 
Had  they  all  been  prisoners,  or  proscribed,  he  might  have 
volunteered  to  ransom  them  by  yielding  up  his  life.  But 
the  disci]3les  were  in  no  personal  danger,  if  only  Jesus 
would  take  himself  out  of  the  way.  For  their  safety  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  that  he  should  die.  He  had  only  to 
quit  the  country,  or  to  go  and  live  quietly  in  Galilee,  and 
no  one  would  molest  these  poor,  unknown  disciples.  There 
was  no  earthly  benefit  that  he  could  secure  to  them  by 
laying  down  his  life  for  them.  Why,  then,  should  he, 
against  their  tears  and  entreaties,  insist  upon  dying,  and 
make  this  the  supreme  token  of  his  love  ?  Ah,  this  is  not 
alone  the  Master  about  to  become  the  martyr.  Something 
more  than  human  speaks  in  Jesus,  of  something  more  than 
common  dying.  He  unveils  his  higher  nature.  "  I  am 
the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me.  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it." 
He  is  going  away,  but  he  will  come  again  ;  he  shall  die,  but 
he  will  rise  from  the  dead.  Afterward  he  will  return  to  his 
Father;  then  lie  will  send  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
He  himself  has  overcome  the  world,  and  even  in  the  agony 
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of  death  he  shall  overcome  the  prince  of  this  world :  there- 
fore his  disciples  should  not  be  troubled,  but  be  of  good 
cheer.  He  goes  to  prepare  a  place  for  them  in  his  Father's 
house.  They  shall  pray  to  him,  and  shall  pray  to  the 
Father  in  his  name.  Then  he  himself  prays  for  them, 
speaking  to  God  as  closely,  as  tenderly,  as  confidently,  as  a 
son  to  his  father.  He  has  nothing  to  ask  for  himself.  He 
has  eternal  life  to  bestow.  In  this  supreme  gift  he  associ- 
ates himself  with  God.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent."  He  is  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
*'  No  more  in  the  world,"  he  plants  himself  serenely  upon  the 
love  with  which  the  Father  loved  him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  says,  "  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was." 

What  manner  of  person  is  he  who  on  the  eve  of  death 
so  acts,  so  speaks,  so  prays  ?  Was  Jesus  an  enthusiast,  a 
visionary  ?  But  in  vain  do  we  look  for  enthusiasm  in  his 
teachings,  his  actions,  his  life  ;  and  in  these  last  moments 
there  is  a  sustained  dignity,  an  ineffable  calmness,  a  divine 
consciousness,  that  breathes  over  the  whole  scene  his  own 
peace.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  parting.  As  we  sit  in 
that  upper  chamber,  we  feel  around  us  such  majesty,  such 
truth,  such  holiness,  such  love,  that  we  would  fain  antici- 
pate the  cry  of  the  centurion  at  the  cross,  "  Truly  this  was 
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the  Son  of  God."  This  was  the  fitting  sequel  of  such  a  life 
as  we  have  traced  in  these  pages,  the  rounding-up  of  such 
a  character.  We  linger  silently,  tenderly,  adoringly,  in  that 
upper  chamber :  Jesus  the  Saviour  is  there.  We  go  back 
again  and  again  to  hear  those  last  precious  promises,  and  to 
feel  the  loving  embrace  of  that  last  prayer  :  "Neither  pray 
I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe 
on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one." 
We  feel  that  there  was  the  turning-point  of  our  human- 
ity, —  his  sacrifice  and  our  redemption.  This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  Thee !  Ah,  what  could  ever  cause  us  to  forget 
thee?  All  Christendom,  humanity  itself,  has  become  the 
memorial  of  Jesus.  "  The  world  itself  is  changed,  and  is 
no  more  the  same  that  it  was ;  it  has  never  been  the  same 
since  Jesus  left  it.  Tlie  air  is  charged  with  heavenly  odors  ; 
and  a  kind  of  celestial  consciousness,  a  sense  of  other 
worlds,  is  wafted  on  us  in  its  breath.  It  were  easier  to 
untwist  all  the  beams  of  light  in  the  sky,  separating  and 
expunging  one  of  the  colors,  than  to  get  the  character  of 
Jesus,  which  is  the  real  gospel,  out  of  the  world.  Look  ye 
hither,  all  ye  blinded  and  fallen  of  mankind  :  a  better  nature 
is  among  you  ;  a  pure  heart  out  of  some  pure  world  is  come 
into  your  prison,  and  walks  it  with  you.  Do  you  require  of 
us  to  show  who  he  is,  and  definitely  to  expound  his  person  ? 
We  may  not  be  able.  Enough  to  know  that  he  is  not  of  us, 
—  some  strange  being  out  of  nature,  and  above  it,  whose 
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name  is  Wonderful.  Enough  that  sin  has  never  touched  his 
hallowed  nature,  and  that  he  is  a  friend.  In  him  dawns  a 
hope,  —  purity  has  not  come  into  our  world  except  to  purify. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world !  Light  breaks  in ;  peace  settles  on  the  air.  Lo,  the 
prison  walls  are  giving  way !     Rise,  let  us  go  ! "  ^ 

^  Bushnell:  Natui'e  and  the  Supernatural,  pp.  331,  332. 
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The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as  Jesus  and  the  eleven 
disciples  (for  one  had  deserted  their  little  band)  went  out 
at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  and  took  the  winding  path 
down  to  the  Kedron,  as  if  to  follow  the  familiar  way  to 
Bethany.  The  friend  who  had  provided  them  a  room  for 
the  supper  could  not  accommodate  them  for  the  night,  and 
none  of  them  had  homes  in  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  late  for  going 
to  Bethany ;  but  they  might  sleep  in  some  of  the  camps 
around  the  cit}",  or,  at  that  dry  season,  could  lie  with  safety 
in  the  open  air.  The  disciples  had  not  inquired  where  they 
were  going ;  for  they  had  learned  to  follow  their  INIaster 
trusting,  and  not  asking.  But  Jesus  knew  that,  to  him  at 
least,  the  night  would  bring  no  sleep.  Before  quitting  the 
chamber,  they  had  joined  in  chanting  the  Hallelujah  Psalms 
(Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.)  ;  and  he  had  sung,  "  The  sorrows  of 
death  compassed  me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon 
me  ;  I  found  trouble  and  sorrow.  Then  called  I  upon  the 
name  of   the   Lord :   O   Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  my 
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soul  I  ^  ...  I  will  praise  thee ;  for  thou  hast  heard  me,  and 
art  become  my  salvation.  The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  .  .  .  Blessed  be  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Bind  the  sacri- 
fice with  cords  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Thou  art  my 
God,  and  I  will  praise  thee :  thou  art  my  God,  I  will 
exalt  thee.  Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  ^  In  this  Psalm  he  had 
poured  forth  all  the  conflicting  emotions  of  grief,  conflict, 
agony,  submission,  trust,  consolation,  hope,  triumph,  joy, 
which  now  agitated  his  soul.  As  the  paschal  supper  was 
itself  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  redemption  which  he 
was  about  to  fulfil,  so  the  songs  that  had  clustered  around 
the  feast,  and  that  to  the  common  Jew  were  simply  a  part 
of  the  ceremony,  to  him  were  like  a  funeral  march  to  attend 
liim  to  the  cross.  Bach,  Graun,  Mozart,  Liszt,  and  other 
great  composers,  have  sought  to  represent  tlie  last  hours 
of  Christ  in  music  that  is  the  very  pathos  of  woe,  the 
sublimity  of  sacrifice,  the  ecstasy  of  heaven  ;  but  no  mass 
nor  passion  music  can  approach  the  tenderness,  the  sweet- 
ness, the  sacred  joy,  of  those  old  Psalms  of  the  temple 
as  sung  by  Jesus  for  his  own  death  and  burial. 

We  may  weU  beheve  that  this  little  company  were  sad  and 
silent  on  the  way  down  the  hill  to  the  Kedron  :  it  was  like 
walking  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.     The 

1  Ps.  cxvi.  3,  4.  2  Ps.  cxviii.  21-29. 
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disciples  had  not  understood  the  full  meaning  of  the  Lord 
in  his  discourse  and  his  prayer ;  nor  did  they  realize  that  his 
death  was  so  near  at  hand.  But  he  had  spoken  of  going 
away,  of  their  seeing  him  no  more,  and  of  their  being  hated 
in  his  name ;  and  this  was  enough  to  fill  them  with  sadden- 
ing thoughts.  The  thoughts  of  Jesus  reached  farther  and 
deeper.  He  knew  for  what  purpose  Judas  had  gone  out 
from  the  supper,  and  what  his  enemies  were  at  that  moment 
plotting  against  him  ;  he  felt  himself  already  forsaken  by 
the  disciples  to  whom  he  had  just  spoken  of  the  tenderness 
of  his  love,  and  there  was  no  friend  on  earth  who  could 
share  his  sorrows  ;  he  felt  already  the  burden  of  his  cross 
and  the  pains  of  death  ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  felt  already 
rising  in  his  soul  the  conflict  that  he  must  renew  with 
Satan,  who,  having  failed  to  turn  him  at  the  threshold  of 
his  work,  woiild  seek  to  thwart  him  at  its  close.  Many 
a  one  who  is  great  in  thinking,  and  great  in  action,  is 
not  great  to  suffer  ;  and  the  prince  of  this  world,  who,  after 
the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  had  left  Jesus  "for  a 
season,"  now  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  assail  him 
through  his  fears.  This  last  trial  would  show  the  world 
how  perfect  Jesus  was  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
under  every  form  of  temptation.  "  The  prince  of  this 
world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me  ;  but  that  the  world 
may  know  that  I  love  the  Father."  ^ 

1  John  xiv.  31. 
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The  Mount  of  Olives  was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
clumps  of  olive  and  fig  trees,  some  standing  along  the  high- 
way, others  enclosed  as  gardens,  though  there  were  few 
houses  near.  To  one  of  these  gardens,  just  across  the 
Kedron,  Jesus  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  as  a  quiet  and 
shady  retreat  for  meditation  and  prayer ;  and,  as  they 
reached  the  gate,  he  took  the  disciples  iu  with  him,  but, 
wishing  to  be  alone,  he  said  to  them,  "Sit  ye  here,  while  I 
go  and  pray  yonder."  ^  He  had  just  prayed  with  them  and 
for  them  in  the  chamber:  now  he  would  pray  for  himself, — 
would  pour  out  his  soul,  in  direct,  earnest  pleading  with 
God,  who  only  could  help  him.  But  though  he  must  "  tread 
the  wine-press  alone,"' ^  alone  must  bear  tlie  bitter  agony  of 
this  conflict  with  death  and  hell,  his  heart  yearned  after  the 
sense  of  sympathy  and  support,  which  the  nearness  of 
friends  would  give  him ;  and,  as  he  advanced  deeper  into  the 
shades  of  the  garden,  he  took  Avith  him  Peter  and  James, 
and  John,  the  disciple  whom  he  loved  always  to  have  about 
his  person.  Yet  even  these  might  not  intrude  within  the 
sacred  spot  where  he  must  suffer  and  struggle  and  pray  and 
triumph  for  himself  alone.  Has  not  every  one  known  some- 
thing of  this  inner  conflict,  when  his  heart  so  yearned  for 
sympathy  that  he  would  beg  those  near  him  not  to  go  away, 
and  yet  so  longed  for  a  silent  hour  of  his  soul  with  God, 
that  he  would  say  to  liis  dearest  friend,  "  Leave  me  a  while 
1  Matt.  xxvi.  36.  2  ig^.  1^:111.  3. 
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alone  "  ?  So  closely  did  the  life  of  Jesus  harmonize  with 
ours  in  the  most  tender  and  sacred  of  human  experiences. 
At  first  he  took  the  three  disciples  who  were  with  him  on 
the  mount,  as  though  he  would  have  the  witnesses  of  his 
glory  to  cheer  him  in  his  sorrow ;  but,  as  they  passed  from 
the  moonlight  into  the  thicker  shade,  the  shadows  seemed 
to  thicken  also  about  his  soul.  "  He  began  to  be  sorrowful 
and  very  heavy ; "  and,  as  his  anguish  deepened,  the  pres- 
ence of  friends  who  could  not  share  it  only  aggravated  the 
jDains  of  death  with  the  thought  of  parting  from  them. 
There  is  a  holy  of  holies  where  each  soul  must  enter  alone 
into  the  presence  of  God,  when  death  draws  aside  the  veil. 
God  pity  any  soul  which  in  that  hour  still  looks  to  human 
companionship  for  its  solace  and  support ! 

The  love  of  Jesus  would  draw  his  chosen  friends  nearer 
to  him  at  the  dread  moment  of  parting  ;  but  his  agony, 
intensified  by  that  verj^  love,  would  keep  him  aloof.  "  Then 
saith  he  unto  them.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death  :  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me.  And  he 
w^ent  a  little  farther  (about  a  stone's  throw  ^),  and  fell  on  his 
face,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Fatlier,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me  :  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt."  These  words  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  disciples, 
and  were  afterwards  quickened  in  their  remembrance  by  the 
scenes  which  gave  them  such  a  deep  significance,  and  by  the 

^  Luke  xxii.  41. 
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resurrection,  which  made  it  so  clear  who  he  was  that  in 
the  garden  had  bowed  himself  to  drink  the  cup  ;  but,  just 
as  this  cry  of  anguish  broke  upon  their  ears,  their  eyes, 
overborne  with  the  sorrows  of  the  evening,  closed  in 
slumber. 

His  first  season  of  prayer  brought  Jesus  no  palpable  relief. 
The  cup  was  still  before  him ;  "  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold 
upon  him  ;  "  there  was  no  voice  of  release  from  heaven  ; 
and,  though  from  the  first  he  bowed  his  will  to  the  will  of 
his  Father,  his  heart  shrank  from  the  bitterness  and  woe 
that  were  pressed  to  his  lips.  His  grief  yearned  for  a 
word,  a  look,  from  his  disciples  ;  and  his  love,  too,  drew  him 
again  to  their  side,  —  just  as  the  mother  goes  back  again  and 
again  to  her  child,  after  she  has  said  her  last  Good-night. 
"  He  Cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth  them  asleep, 
and  saith  unto  Peter,  What !  could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour?"  But  this  seeming  reproof  of  their  neglect  grew 
out  of  anxiety  for  their  condition  ;  and  Jesus  merged  his 
own  sorrow  in  pity  for  the  dangers  and  trials  of  those  he 
loved.  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  mto  tempta- 
tion :  the  spirit  indeed  is  wdlling,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 
Whatever  may  have  caused  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  have 
cast  him  trembling  upon  the  ground,  have  wrung  from  him 
the  imploring  cry,  "Take  away  this  cup  from  me,"  the  words 
and  the  manner  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  own  agony,  betray  neither  weakness  nor  fear  in  the 
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"  Man  of  Sorrows  "  now  left  so  utterly  alone.  Had  timidity 
moved  him  to  such  "  strong  crying  and  tears,"  ^  he  would 
have  made  his  escape  without  waiting  to  pray.  A  few 
hours  would  have  placed  him  beyond  Jordan,  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  enemies  ;  and  he  could  have  saved  liis  life 
simply  by  keeping  away  from  Jerusalem.  But  the  thought 
of  fleeing  or  of  hiding  did  not  enter  his  mind.  What  he 
prayed  for  was  either  deliverance  by  his  Father's  own  hand, 
or  strength  to  suifer  and  endure.  That  one  or  the  other 
would  be  granted  him,  he  never  doubted  for  an  instant. 
He  saw  clearly  that  his  hour  was  come;  but  he  also  had 
come  to  this  hour,  bringing  it  uj)on  himself  l)y  his  faith- 
fulness to  truth  and  to  God.  He  knew  that  his  enemies 
would  seize  him;  but  the  heroism  with  which  he  had  faced 
them  in  the  temple,  and  rebuked  them  before  the  crowd,  had 
not  forsaken  him  now  tliat  he  was  solitary  and  alone.  He 
knew  that  his  friends  would  be  scattered  like  sheep,  but,  as 
the  Good  Shepherd,  he  Avould  be  smitten  in  their  stead.  He 
did  not  flinch  from  any  thing  that  was  before  him,  through 
common  weakness  and  fear.  Through  all  the  patlios  of  his 
grief,  his  sorrow  never  loses  the  dignity  of  self-control. 
But  he  was  once  more  in  the  furnace  of  temptation.-  The 
very  purity,  nobleness,  and  delicacy  of  his  nature  made  him 
the  more  sensitive  to  i)aiii,  to  the  stings  of  sorrow,  the 
slights  of  men,  tlie  scoffs  of  sin  ;  and  Satan  had   now  set 
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upon  him  through  nerves  overstrained  by  the  excitements 
and  conflicts  of  the  past  six  days,  and  by  the  tender  confi- 
dences of  the  past  few  hours  with  his  disciples.  From  the 
spiritual  exaltation  of  his  last  discourse  and  prayer,  he  came 
to  the  sudden  realization  of  treachery,  desertion,  shame, 
ingratitude,  suffering ;  and  the  reaction  upon  such  a  frame 
plunged  him  into  the  terrors  of  a  despondency  in  which  the 
dread  of  being  forsaken  of  his  Father  overshadowed  him,  and 
cast  him  upon  his  face.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  meant 
by  the  words,  "  he  began  to  be  sore  amazed,"  —  filled  with 
consternation,  in  a  tremor  of  anguish,  — "  and  to  be  very 
heavy  "  with  a  weight  of  despondency  that  almost  crushed 
out  his  life,  "  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death."  This 
"  horror  of  great  darkness  "  is  the  fiercest  temptation  with 
which  Satan  can  assail  the  soul ;  but  through  it  all  Jesus 
clings,  without  faltering,  to  the  will  of  his  Father.  He  asks 
but  to  know  that  the  cup  is  from  God,  and  that  God  will  not 
take  it  away.  Then,  hushing  his  own  conflict  not  yet 
finished,  and  stilling  his  sorrow,  he  gently  excuses  the  fail- 
ings of  his  disciples  :  "  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak  ;  "  he  bids  them  overcome  temptation,  as  he  himself 
is  doing,  by  watching  and  prayer.  He  who  could  so  repress 
his  own  anguish,  pause  in  his  own  conflict,  be  silent  about 
himself,  and  with  such  tender  compassion  care  for  those 
who  had  neglected  to  care  for  him,  may  have  been  shaken, 
bruised,  burdened,  crushed,  but  was  not  weak. 
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Thus  roused  from  slumber,  the  disciples,  moved  both  by- 
shame  and  by  fear,  made  an  effort  to  keep  awake ;  but  their 
eyes  grew  heavy  again  just  as  their  ears  caught  these 
entreating  tones,  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass 
from  me  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  Already  the 
Son  of  man  had  conquered  the  fierceness  of  his  anguish. 
At  first  he  had  prayed  that  if  possible  the  cup  might  be 
taken  away ;  but  now  submission  has  surmounted  sorrow, 
and  he  accepts  the  cup,  if  this  be  the  will  of  his  Father. 
How  long  he  lay  thus  prostrate  under  the  sharpness  of  his 
pain,  we  are  not  told.  His  disciples  had  not  come  near  to 
seek  the  meaning  of  this  long,  strange  conflict.  But  Jesus 
could  not  forget  them ;  he  felt  that  they  needed  his  counsel, 
his  comfort,  his  grace.  Coming  out  from  the  grove,  he 
found  them  asleep  again ;  for  their  eyes  were  heavy.  The}- 
started  up  bewildered,  and  "knew  not  what  to  answer  him." 
A  third  time  the  same  prayer  broke  upon  the  ear  of  night, 
and  this  time  kept  the  disciples  wakeful.  The  trial  of  Jesus 
had  spent  itself ;  but  his  soul,  in  its  victory  over  the  flesh, 
had  wrought  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  agony  that  the  blood 
oozed  like  sweat  through  his  pores.  The  watch-hour  was 
over.  His  disciples  might  sleep  now,  if  they  could ;  for 
their  Master  would  lay  upon  them  no  further  burden  for 
himself.  But  how  could  they  sleep  when  he  said,  "  The  hour 
is  come :  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners "  ?     Startled  and  all  awake  they  spring  to  their  feet  to 
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siUTOund  him  as  he  says,  "  Rise,  let  us  be  going :  behold,  he 
is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me." 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  feet  and  of  voices  was  heard 
in  front  of  the  garden.  Judas  knew  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
hal:)it  of  resorting  to  this  spot ;  and,  rightly  guessing  that  he 
would  go  there  after  the  supper,  had  urged  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  to  take  advantage  of  the  night  and  of  this 
secluded  spot,  to  seize  his  Master  without  the  risk  of  raising 
a  mob.  So  now  a  band  of  soldiers  and  officers,  with  lanterns 
and  torches  and  weapons,  came  hurrying  up  to  take  Jesus 
!))'■  surprise.  But  what  was  their  surprise  when  he  stepped 
calmly  forward,  and  said,  "  Whom  seek  ye  ?  "  When  they 
answered,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  he  replied  at  once,  "  I  am 
he."  At  the  same  time  Judas  rushed  up  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Hail,  Master !  "  and  kissed  him  ;  for  this  was  the  signal  by 
which  he  had  arranged  to  make  Jesus  known  to  the  officers. 
It  was  not  needed.  Jesus  had  made  himself  known ;  but 
he  stamped  forever  the  baseness  of  the  traitor,  when  he 
turned,  and  said  to  him,  "  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  man  with  a  kiss  ?  "  The  whole  majesty  of  Jesus  centred 
in  the  look  with  which  he  gave  this  reproof,  and  awaited  the 
agents  of  the  traitor ;  and  as  with  the  mob  at  Nazareth,  and 
once  in  the  temple,  that  look  smote  the  soldiers  with  awe, 
so  that  "  they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground."  By 
this  strange  power  he  might  even  now  have  saved  his  life, 
if  that  had  been  his  purpose ;  but,  as  he  would  not  escape 
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from  his  foes  by  flight,  neither  would  he  subdue  them  by 
supernatural  power.  Having  conquered  Satan  by  prayer, 
and  subjected  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  his  Father,  this 
Man  of  Sorrows,  who  just  now  lay  wrestling  and  groaning 
upon  the  ground,  stands  forth  with  an  ineffable  calmness, 
King  of  the  world.  King  of  death.  To  the  soldiers  who 
have  not  yet  staggered  back  to  their  feet,  he  says  again, 
"  Whom  seek  ye  ? "  and  when  they  say,  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth," he  answers,  "I  have  told  you  that  I  am  he:  if, 
therefore,  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way,"  the  same 
unselfish  love  always  thinking  of  others,  caring  for  his 
disciples,  and  surrendering  himself  on  condition  that  they 
should  go  free.  This  concern  for  them  they  answered  with 
an  impulse  of  courage  that  would  risk  their  lives  in  his 
defence,  "  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword  ? "  and, 
before  Jesus  could  answer,  Peter  had  dealt  about  him  with 
his  sword,  and  had  struck  a  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and 
cut  off  his  ear.  But  Jesus  would  have  no  violence  in  his 
cause:  he  would  conquer  l)y  suffering.  He  said  to  Peter, 
"  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath :  the  cup  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  "  And,  to  show 
the  impotence  and  presumption  of  such  a  way  of  serving 
him,  he  added,  ''  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to 
my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels?"  The  same  divine  consciousness  that 
stirred  within  him  as  a  boy  in   the  temple,  that  gave  him 
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strength  in  the  wilderness,  that  moved  him  to  raise  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  that  enabled  him  to  speak  to  the  rulers  and 
Pharisees  as  King  and  Judge,  —  this  feeling  of  a  union  with 
God,  so  close  and  sure  that  it  gave  him  command  of  heav- 
enly powers,  now  led  him  to  assert  his  majesty  as  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  very  act  of  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner. 
That  such  power  and  majesty  are  his,  he  shows  by  healing 
with  a  touch  the  servant  whom  Peter  had  wounded  ;  and 
how  sublime  does  he  apj)ear  in  forbearing  to  use  this  super- 
natural power  to  defend  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  using 
it  in  an  act  of  mercy  to  an  enemy  who  had  come  to  do  him 
violence !  All  this  while  the  soldiers  were  too  bewildered  to 
seize  him.  But  with  a  lofty  innocence  Jesus  turned  to  the 
crowd  of  armed  men  who  had  come  like  cowards  in  the 
night,  and  now  stood  like  cowards  around  him,  and  said, 
"  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and  staves 
to  take  me?  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple  teaching, 
and  ye  took  me  not ;  but  this  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of 
darkness."  And  so  he  yielded  himself  up  not  to  them,  but 
to  the  fate  that  his  Father  had  appointed  for  him.  At  this 
"  all  the  disciples  forsook  him,  and  fled."  They  were  not 
cowards,  for  they  were  just  now  ready  to  fight  for  him  ;  but 
here  was  the  sudden  and  final  collapse  of  their  hopes  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Not  all  liis  teachings  and  warnings, 
not  his  frequent  talk  of  dying,  not  even  the  supper  by 
which  he  had  told  them  to  remember  his  bodv  broken  and 
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his  blood  shed,  had  sufficed  to  wean  them  from  the  notion 
that  he  would  show  himself  the  Son  of  God,  confound  his 
enemies,  and  possess  his  throne.  He  still  talked  of  angels 
at  his  command,  still  showed  his  miraculous  power,  yet 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to  what  would  be  certain  death. 
This  confounded  them ;  all  earthly  hopes  sank  ;  and,  before 
the  power  of  spiritual  ideas  could  rally  in  their  stead,  the 
instinct  of  saving  life  seized  them  like  a  panic,  and  they  ran 
away. 

A  young  man,  probably  a  friend  of  Jesus  from  a  neighbor- 
ing house,  startled  from  his  sleep,  had  run  out  in  his  night- 
dress to  see  what  was  passing  :  being  laid  hold  of  by  the 
crowd,  he  tore  himself  away  from  his  garment,  and  ran  to 
hide.  In  all  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  scene, — swords, 
staves,  lanterns,  blows,  outcries,  —  Jesus  alone  was  calm. 
Deserted  by  everybody,  he  went  with  the  soldiers  to  face 
the  men  who  were  sworn  to  take  his  life. 

This  scene  in  Gethsemane  vouches  for  its  own  reality. 
Such  a  representation  of  Jesus  could  never  have  been 
invented  by  his  disciples.  In  making  up  a  story,  they  would 
have  sought  to  present  their  Master  as  a  hero,  and  according 
to  their  own  notions  of  what  the  Messiah  should  be.  But 
their  enemies  would  seize  upon  this  agony  in  the  garden  as 
a  sign  of  weakness,  as  a  proof  that  a  man  who  would  thus 
suffer  and  groan  in  view  of  death  was  no  true  Christ,  no 
worthy  King  of  Israel ;  and,  besides,  the  story  throws  such 
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discredit  upon  the  disciples  themselves  that  nothing  short  of 
the  highest  truth  and  honesty  could  have  induced  them  to 
tell  it.  They  would  never  have  made  up  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  Such  a  story,  at  once  so  minute  and  real  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  sleeping  of  the  disciples,  the  coming  of  the 
soldiers,  the  attempt  to  fight,  the  running  away,  the  seizing 
of  the  young  man,  and  his  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
wide  of  any  motive  for  invention  in  the  words  and  acts 
attributed  to  Jesus,  —  must  have  come  from  witnesses  who 
reported  what  tliey  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  impression  that  this  scene  now  makes  upon  us  is 
quite  other  than  that  which  it  would  have  made  if  gotten 
up  as  a  legend  upon  the  Jews  of  that  time.  As  has  been 
said  already,  we  get  no  impression  of  Aveakness  in  looking 
upon  Jesus  prostrate  in  the  garden :  the  scene  is  in  keeping 
with  his  life  and  character,  and  each  sheds  light  upon  the 
other.  Without  this  we  should  have  missed  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood  with  us  in  sorrow,  that  now  makes  Jesus  one 
with  us ;  but  with  this  scene  we  realize  how  much  keener, 
sorer,  than  any  sorrow  known  to  us,  was  that  he  suffered 
through  that  sacrifice  of  himself  for  man,  by  which  he  put 
himself  in  our  place. 

In  reading  this  story,  there  are  two  facts  that  should 
never  be  separated.  The  first  is,  that  there  was  no  physical 
pain  and  no  visible  danger  that  aroused  his  amazing  agony. 
Afterwards  we  see  him  under  torture,  his  forehead  pierced 
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with  thorns,  his  back  torn  with  stripes,  his  knees  fainting 
under  the  cross,  his  hands  and  feet  nailed  to  the  tree,  and  all 
this  amid  scoffs  and  jeers,  spitting  and  cursing,  and  every 
form  of  insult ;  but,  though  thus  wounded  in  body  and  in 
spirit,  he  utters  no  cry  of  pain,  and  no  prayer  for  relief. 
But  here  in  the  garden,  where  there  is  no  visible  cause  of 
pain,  and  no  enemy  to  be  seen,  where  his  disciples  are  at 
hand,  and  he  is  praying  to  his  Father,  he  bursts  into  such  an 
agony  that  the  grove  resounds  with  his  groanings,  and  the 
blood  oozes  from  his  body.  What  can  this  mean  ?  The 
second  fact  is,  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  escape  from  a 
danger  that  is  near  and  visible.  A  great  soul  may  flee  from 
personal  danger  without  the  reproach  of  weakness  or  fear ; 
as  Moses  fled  from  Pharaoh,  as  Elijah  fled  from  Ahaz,  as 
Joseph  and  Mary  fled  from  Herod.  This  was  to  save  a  life 
from  present  peril  for  a  future  good. 

But  Jesus  would  not  flee.  Whatever  the  suffering  was 
that  so  racked  him  in  the  garden,  it  was  suffering  that  lie 
chose  to  endure.  What  was  that  suffering  ?  what  could  it 
have  been  but  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  saying,  when  he  set 
up  the  memorial  of  his  death? — "This  is  my  body  which 
is  broken  for  you  ;  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

And,  while  tlius  suffering  and  sorrowing  for  us,  Jesus  has 
set  before  us  the  dignity  of  sorrow,  and  the  strength  of  sub- 
mission.    It  is  no  more  a  sin  in  us  than  it  was  a  sin  in  him, 
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to  feel  the  pangs  of  grief,  and  to  long  and  pray  to  be  freed 
from  them.  Not  only  can  we  have  a  will  that  seeks  and 
urges  all  possible  ways  of  deliverance  from  suffering;  but 
the  having  such  a  will  is  what  gives  reality  to  suffering,  and 
meaning  to  submission.  We  have  a  will  for  the  possible, 
but  hold  this  in  deference  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  here  is 
the  dignity  of  sorrow.  We  have  a  will ;  but  for  that  which 
is  not  possible  we  merge  our  will  in  the  will  of  God.  All 
the  chords  of  human  grief  are  gathered  up  into  that  one 
throb  of  agony  that  vibrates  in  unison  with  every  suffering, 
sorrowing  spirit,  —  "  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me  ;  "  and  all  the  virtue  of  submission,  by 
which  the  divine  spirit  enters  into  the  human  with  strength 
and  consolation,  is  uttered  in  that  gentle  sigh  of  resignation, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  JEWISH  TRIAL. 


That  judges  should  be  up  and  ready  to  hold  court  before 
daybreak,  is  matter  of  surprise  even  in  a  hot  climate,  where 
the  work  of  the  day  must  be  done  chiefly  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  this  was  part  of 
the  plot  for  his  arrest  and  condemnation.  Members  of  the 
supreme  court  had  bargained  with  Judas  to  betray  Jesus 
into  their  hands  ;  they  knew  he  had  gone  with  soldiers  to 
hunt  for  his  Master  ;  and  they  were  in  readiness  to  hurry 
through  the  form  of  a  trial,  before  the  affair  should  be 
noised  abroad.  Their  whole  proceeding  was  as  cowardly  as 
it  was  unjust.  They  did  not  dare  to  have  Jesus  put  to 
death  privately ;  for  the  hosannas  of  the  people  were  yet 
ringing  in  their  ears,  and  they  could  not  count  upon  popular 
sympathy  in  a  secret  act  of  violence.  To  win  over  the  pop- 
ulace to  their  side,  they  must  go  through  the  forms  of  law, 
and  accuse  Jesus  of  crimes  against  religion  that  would  rouse 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  ;  and,  to  obtain  from  the  Roman 
governor  an  order  for  his  crucifixion,  they  must  also  accuse 
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him  of  some  capital  offence  against  the  state.  Besides,  they 
were  such  sticklers  for  the  law,  —  or  at  least  for  their  version 
of  it,  —  that  they  must  satisfy  their  consciences  even  while 
plotting  murder  in  their  hearts.  But  to  carry  their  point 
they  must  take  the  people  by  surprise,  and  get  the  trial  well 
under  way  before  there  was  a  chance  for  re-action.  So  the 
members  of  the  sanhedrim  were  up  before  the  cock-crowing, 
ready  for  a  notice  from  the  high  priest  that  Jesus  was  in 
his  power. 

The  office  of  high  priest,  once  so  dignified  and  sacred, 
—  an  office  for  life  and  hereditary,  —  had  come  to  be  a  polit- 
ical prize,  and  even  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  Since  all 
political  power  had  been  taken  from  the  Jews,  they  looked 
to  the  high  priest  as  the  head  around  which  their  national 
feehng  could  rally.  Because  of  the  influence  which  tliis 
feeling  gave  him,  the  high  priest  was  courted  by  the  civil 
power,  and  in  turn  was  sometimes  willing  to  become  a  tool 
of  the  government  for  the  sake  of  his  place.  Thus  King 
Herod  set  aside  one  and  another  high  priest  to  make  room 
for  some  new  favorite  who  would  better  serve  his  purposes ; 
and  he  once  appointed  to  tliis  office  a  youth  of  seventeen. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  in  addition  to  the  ruling  high 
priest,  there  might  be  in  Jerusalem  one  or  more  who  had 
formerly  held  the  office,  but  for  some  cause  had  been  set 
aside ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  story,  though  Caiaphas  was  the 
high  priest,  his  father-in-law  Annas,  who  had  filled  the  office, 
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was  still  alive ;  and,  as  a  compliment  to  his  age  and  standing, 
the  captors  of  Jesus  led  him  to  Annas  first,  who  caused  him 
to  be  bound,  and  then  sent  to  Caiaphas ;  who,  at  that  strange 
hour,  held  a  preliminary  examination  in  his  own  house,  and 
then  summoned  the  sanhedrim  to  meet  at  daybreak.  This 
house  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  in  the  form 
of  a  quadrangle  around  a  court  which  was  open  to  the  sky. 
On  the  side  next  the  street  was  a  heavy  door,  or  gate,  and 
an  arch  leading  into  the  court :  this  was  the  "  porch,"' 
or  entrance.  The  rooms  were  built  around  the  four  sides 
of  the  court,  with  lattices  or  windows  looking  out  upon  it, 
or  sometimes  entirely  open  to  it,  so  that  one  had  but  to  go 
up  a  step  or  two  from  the  court  to  a  ceiled  chamber  which, 
on  the  court  side,  was  all  open  to  the  light  and  air.  In  this 
case  awnings  were  used  as  a  protection  against  sun  and  rain. 
In  summer,  the  court  was  made  bright  with  fountains  and 
flowers  ;  and  in  winter  a  fire  was  kindled  there  for  guests  on 
entering  and  servants  in  waiting.  As  Jesus  was  brought  in, 
the  high  priest  was  seated  in  a  salon,  or  hall,  on  the  ground- 
floor  adjoining  the  court ;  the  servants  were  up  and  stirring, 
and  had  spread  a  fire  of  coals  in  the  court  near  this  hall,  to 
keep  off  the  chill  of  the  night  air. 

In  the  hope  of  drawing  from  him  some  statement  or 
admission  by  which  to  accuse  him  before  the  sanhedrim,  the 
high  priest  questioned  Jesus  about  his  disciples  and  his 
doctrine.     But  Jesus  answered   by  referring  to  liis  public 
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teachings,  which  were  known  to  everybody  in  Jerusalem  ; 
"  I  spake  openly  to  the  world  ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort ; 
and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  Why  askest  thou  me? 
Ask  them  which  heard  me  what  I  have  said  unto  them : 
behold,  they  know  what  I  said."  This  answer  was  fair 
and  reasonable.  Jesus  was  not  bound  to  accuse  himself: 
there  was  no  use  of  explaining  his  doctrine  to  a  judge  who 
was  bent  upon  condemning  hira  ;  and  it  was  for  the  high 
priest  to  say  upon  what  ground  he  had  had  him  arrested. 
Jesus  had  no  secret  plans  nor  teacliings ;  he  was  in  no  con- 
spiracy against  the  chief  priests  or  the  rulers.  Whatever  he 
had  to  say  about  them,  he  had  said  openly  and  to  their  faces. 
But,  just  and  proper  as  this  answer  was,  no  sooner  had  Jesus 
spoken  than  "  one  of  the  oflScers  which  stood  by  struck  him 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  thou  the  high 
priest  so  ?  "  This  was  simply  an  outrage ;  and  it  shows  how 
far  removed  was  the  tribunal  at  which  Jesus  then  stood, 
from  a  true  court  of  justice,  which  should  always  protect  a 
prisoner  from  rudeness  and  insult.  Jesus  bore  the  insult 
meekly,  but  stood  on  his  rights:  "If  I  have  spoken  evil, 
bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but,  if  well,  why  smitest  thou 
me?" 

All  this  is  reported  by  John,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
what  passed  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  He  and  Peter  had 
soon  recovered  from  their  fright  in  the  garden.     They  had 
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not  run  far  when  their  love  for  their  Master  brought  them 
to  a  standstill ;  and,  seeing  they  were  not  pursued,  they 
turned  about  and  followed  Jesus,  though  at  a  halting  pace 
and  "afar  off."  It  so  happened  that  John  "was  known  to 
the  high  priest,"  and  hence  he  was  allowed  to  go  in  to  the 
palace  with  the  guard ;  for  no  one  could  enter  exce^Dt  b}' 
permission  of  the  servant  who  sat  by  the  wicket  in  the 
porch.  Peter  therefore  stood  at  the  door  without ;  but  John 
presently  went  and  spoke  to  the  maid  that  kept  the  door, 
and  brought  Peter  in  with  him.  Peter  sat  down  with  the 
servants  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire,  while  John  went 
into  the  hall  where  tlie  examination  of  Jesus  was  going 
on.  After  a  while,  one  of  the  maid-servants  of  the  house, 
peering  into  Peter's  face,  recognized  him  as  a  man  she  had 
somewhere  seen  with  Jesus,  and  charged  him  with  being 
one  of  his  disciples.  Peter  denied  this  stoutly,  and 
pretended  not  to  know  what  she  was  talkuig  about.  But, 
feeling  uneasy,  he  moved  away  from  the  fire,  and  went  and 
stood  in  the  porch.  At  this  moment  the  cock  crew ;  but 
Peter  was  too  much  taken  up  with  his  danger  to  notice  it. 
Several  persons  were  standing  around  in  tlie  porch ;  and 
prett}^  soon  another  maid  pointed  him  out,  and  said  openly, 
"This  fellow  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Poor  Peter, 
having  begun  to  lie,  was  driven  to  deny  again,  and  this 
time  with  an  oath.  To  get  rid  of  his  questioner,  he  sneaked 
back    again   to    the  fire.     But  by  this  time  everj^bod}"-  had 
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noticed  him  ;  and,  as  this  company  of  soldiers  and  servants 
were  idly  waiting  for  further  orders,  it  wds  quite  a  pastime 
to  watch  the  words  and  actions  of  the  stranger.  For  a 
while  tliey  let  him  alone ;  and  Peter,  to  make  himself  appear 
at  ease,  took  part  in  the  talk  around  the  fire.  But  in  so 
doing  he  roused  their  suspicions  again  by  his  accent  and 
dialect,  wliich  marked  him  as  a  Galilean.  This  made  the 
])ystanders  so  confident  that  several  said  to  him,  "  Surely 
thou  also  art  one  of  them ;  for  thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee." 
It  was  getting  decidedly  liot  for  Peter  ;  all  his  courage  had 
oozed  out  of  him,  since  a  man  always  makes  liimself  a 
coward  when  he  takes  refuge  in  a  lie ;  and  when  a  kinsman 
of  the  man  whose  ear  Peter  had  cut  off  came  up  and  said, 
"Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  him?"  he  "began 
to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  "  I  know  not  the  man."  The 
hall  being  open  to  the  court,  this  loud  talking  was  heard  by 
Jesus  ;  "and  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter;  "  and 
at  that  instant  the  cock  crew  again.  That  look !  that 
sound !  It  was  like  the  day  of  doom.  There  stood  Jesus 
before  his  accusers,  meek  and  patient  under  insult,  calm 
and  fearless  in  face  of  death.  And  here  was  lie  who  had 
boasted,  "  Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  because  of 
thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended;"  "Lord,  I  am  ready 
to  go  with  thee,  both  into  prison  and  to  death  ; "  "  Though 
I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee."  Here 
he  was  cowering  before    the    maid,  moving   from    the   fii'e 
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to  the  porch,  and  the  porch  to  the  fire,  trying  to  escape 
observation,  and  afraid  to  admit  that  lie  had  ever  seen  Jesus. 
There  stood  his  Master  bearing  witness  for  the  truth ;  and 
here  was  he  lying  and  denying.  That  look  of  reproof  and 
pity  brought  him  to  himself ;  and  the  crowing  cock  sharp- 
ened the  pang  that  Jesus  had  warned  him  of  all  that  he  had 
now  done.  Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  anguish,  he 
hurried  out  into  the  street,  and,  wrapping  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  "  wept  bitterly,"  bitterly  bewailing  his  weakness 
and  sin,  and  grieving,  oh,  how  bitterly !  that  he  could  not  go 
to  Jesus,  and  fall  at  his  feet,  and  confess  his  shame.  Alas 
for  us  when  those  whom  we  have  injured  are  beyond  hear- 
ing our  confession,  witnessing  our  repentance,  speaking  our 
forgiveness !  But  this  sin  of  Peter  proved  his  salvation. 
For  the  assertion  of  self-confidence,  we  find  in  him  after- 
wards the  endurance  of  faith  ;  for  the  impulse  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  glow  of  love  that  made  him  more  than  willing 
to  go  to  prison  and  to  death  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 

It  was  now  daybreak.  Caiaphas  had  already  sent  messen- 
gers to  summon  the  sanhedrim ;  and  as  soon  as  the  elders, 
the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes  were  assembled,  Jesus  was 
led  before  this  supreme  council  to  be  tried  by  Jewish  law. 
That  law  required  at  least  two  witnesses  to  a  crime  the 
penalty  of  which  was  death.  The  enemies  of  Jesus  had 
trumped  up  many  accusations  against  him,  and  witness  after 
witness  was  called ;  but  no  two  of  them  agreed,  or  the  thing 
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charged  was  not  serious  enough  to  make  out  a  case ;  and,  for 
reasons  already  given,  the  judges,  tliough  wishing  to  condemn 
Jesus,  felt  bound  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  At  last 
two  witnesses  were  found  who  testified  that  he  had  said,  "  I 
am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in 
three  days."  To  the  Jews  the  temple  was  so  sacred,  that  to 
speak  lightly  of  it,  or  threaten  to  injure  it,  was  blasphemy ; 
and  this  was  a  sin  to  be  punished  by  death.  But  even  these 
witnesses  told  different  stories ;  and  the  high  priest  tried  to 
get  Jesus  to  say  something  that  the  council  could  lay  hold 
of  to  condemn  him.  Jesus,  however,  would  make  no  reply 
to  such  witnesses;  for  he  knew  that  his  judges  knew  he 
had  spoken  these  words  at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
shown  his  zeal  for  the  temple  as  a  holy  place  by  turning  out 
the  market-men  and  the  money-changers.'  Determined  to 
find  him  guilty,  the  high  priest  said  to  him,  "  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  Avhether  thou  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  Jesus  answered,  "  Thou  hast  said," 
—  meaning  "Thou  sayest  truly,"  or,  "I  am  He;"  and, 
though  they  would  not  now  believe  nor  accept  in  evidence 
the  truths  he  had  spoken  and  the  works  he  had  done,  yet 
the  time  should  come  when  they  must  see  him  as  their  King 
and  Judge.     "  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 

1  John  ii.  19.  It  is  an  incidental  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
John's  Gospel,  that  he  alone  gives  the  time  and  place  of  the  saying  of 
Jesus  that  was  brought  against  him  by  the  false  witnesses,  and  which 
Matthew  and  Mark  there  report. 
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Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

At  these  words  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes  in  token 
of  his  horror  at  such  "blasphemy."  And  blasphemy  indeed 
it  was  if  Jesus  was  nothing  but  a  common  man.  The  high 
priest  looked  for  a  Christ  who  should  come  from  heaven  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  Jesus  declared  himself  to  be  all  that 
Caiaphas  meant  by  that  title,  and  also  to  have  at  his  disposal 
the  power  and  glory  of  heaven.  This  was  the  same  thing 
for  which  they  once  took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  —  because, 
"being  man,  he  made  himself  God."  And  here  in  the  most 
solemn  circumstances,  when  he  knew  that  his  life  was  at 
stake,  and  when  he  might  have  saved  himself  by  explaining 
away  his  words,  and  rejecting  the  sense  his  enemies  had  put 
upon  them,  Jesus  did  nevertheless  with  perfect  clearness 
and  calmness  accept  the  title  of  the  Christ,  declare  himself 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  place  to  be  the  right  hand  of 
the  power  of  God.  As  the  "  Son  of  David  "  he  had  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph;  as  the  "Son  of  God"  he  would  die 
upon  the  cross ;  as  the  "  Son  of  man  "  he  would  come  again 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  —  in  each  and  all  "  the  Christ."  At 
these  words  the  whole  council  cried  out,  "  lie  is  guilty  of 
death ; "  and,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  he  was  con- 
demned. 

The  servants  and  soldiers  were  quick  in  taking  up  the 
feelings  of  the  council  toward  their  prisoner.     It  was  rare 
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sport  for  them,  that  this  weak  and  helpless  man  should  be 

the  Christ;  and  they  took  the  vilest  ways  to  show  their 

contempt.     They  spit  in  his  face ;  they  blindfolded  him,  and 

then  struck  him,  and  said,  "Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ: 

who  is  he  that  smote  thee  ?  "     So  far  from  interfering,  the 

judges  encouraged  this  abuse  ;  for  they  wanted  to  rouse  the 

spirit  of  the  mob  to  justify  their  own  action.     But  not  a 

word,  not  a  cry,  not  a  murmur,  did  they  draw  from  their 

victim.     "  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  ;  and,  as  a 

sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  opened  he   not   his 

mouth."  1 

1  Isa.  liii.  7. 
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Two  points  the  sanhedrim  had  abeady  gained :  they  had 
found  a  pretext  for  condemning  Jesus  according  to  Jewish 
law ;  and  they  had  roused  against  him  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  low  fellows  in  their  service.  But,  since  they 
no  longer  had  power  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death,  they 
must  prevail  on  the  Roman  governor  to  order  him  to  be 
crucified,  and  must  hurry  up  the  case  before  a  re-action 
should  seize  upon  the  people.  So  they  bound  their  prisoner, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  castle  of  the  governor,  where  he 
had  also  his  hall  of  judgment. 

At  this  point  the  story  gives  a  curious  example  how  the 
most  wicked  passions  and  intentions  can  be  mixed  with 
religious  forms  and  scruples.  At  the  time  of  the  Passover 
the  Jews  were  required  to  keep  themselves  from  every  thing 
that  their  religion  regarded  as  unclean.  Now,  the  Roman 
governor  was  a  heathen ;  and  to  go  into  a  heathen  court 
would  unfit  them  for  the  Passover :  so  they  sent  in  the  pris- 
oner for  whose  blood  they  thirsted  ;  but  they  themselves 
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went  not  into  the  judgment-hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled. 
For  nearly  thii'ty  years,  or  since  Archelaus  had  been  set 
aside,  Judea  had  been  governed  by  a  procurato?'  sent  from 
Rome ;  and  at  this  time  the  office  was  held  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
who  had  held  the  place  for  several  years.  Pilate  was  ambi- 
tious, and  fond  of  popularity ;  but,  in  trying  to  keep  in  favor 
at  Rome,  he  had  made  himself  very  unpopular  with  the 
Jews.  He  had  trampled  on  their  religious  feelings  by  set- 
ting up  in  Jerusalem  the  image  of  the  emperor,  and  by 
taking  for  common  uses  some  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  the 
temple ;  and  more  than  once  he  had  almost  raised  an  insur- 
rection, and  then  had  put  down  the  mob  by  severe  and  even 
cruel  measures.  The  Jews  hated  him,  yet  they  were  will- 
ing to  use  him  as  a  tool.  Many  were  the  complaints  of  his 
injustice  that  they  had  sent  to  Rome ;  but  now  they  sought 
to  persuade  him  to  an  act  of  injustice  by  appealing  both  to 
his  ambition  and  his  fear,  since,  like  all  time-serving  men, 
Pilate  was  timid.  Yet  as  a  Roman  he  was  trained  to  respect 
the  law ;  and  when  Jesus  was  brought  before  him  in  such 
haste  and  with  such  clamor,  though  this  was  by  the  Jewish 
court  itself,  he  insisted  upon  proceeding  according  to  law 
and  evidence.  So  he  came  out  of  the  judgment-hall,  and 
said  to  the  members  of  the  council,  "  What  accusation  bring 
ye  against  this  man  ?  "  '  The  sanhedrim  thought  they  could 
take  the  governor  by  storm,  that  their  coming  to  him  in  a 

1  John  xviii.  29-31. 
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body,  bringing  for  sentence  a  prisoner  whom  they  had  con- 
demned, would  be  taken  as  sufficient :  so  they  answered, 
"  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered 
him  up  to  thee."  Pilate,  supposing  that  this  was  one  of 
their  religious  quarrels  in  which  he  did  not  care  to  meddle, 
said,  "  Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law." 
They  had  so  many  disputes  about  questions  of  their  law 
which  he  could  not  understand,  that  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  the  case  by  allowing  them  to  do  as  they  pleased,  since  he 
knew  they  would  not  dare  to  harm  the  life  of  their 
prisoner.  But  his  life  was  what  they  were  after ;  and  they 
answered,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  j^ut  any  man  to  death." 
When  they  spoke  of  Jesus  as  deserving  death,  Pilate 
thought  the  case  might  be  more  serious  than  he  had  sup- 
posed ;  and  the  Jews,  knowing  that  the  governor  would  not 
condemn  a  prisoner  for  an  offence  toward  their  religion, 
trumped  up  against  Jesus  political  charges,  which,  if  true, 
would  make  him  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  state.  So  they 
began  to  accuse  him  of  sedition,  saying,  "  We  found  this 
fellow  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute 
to  Csesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ,  a  king."  Now, 
Pilate  knew  well  enough  that  in  tlieir  hearts  they  hated 
Csesar  and  his  taxes,  and  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  their 
Messiah  to  deliver  them.  But,  though  he  knew  tlieir  hypoc- 
risy, he  wished  to  pacify  them  ;  since,  at  the  Passover,  the 
city  was  crowded  with  the  more  zealous  and  fanatical  Jews, 
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and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  peace  when  their  religious 
passions  were  aroused.  Every  riot  at  Jerusalem  told  at 
Rome  against  the  governor ;  and  as  Pilate  had  liis  own 
interests  much  at  heart,  he  knew  how  to  be  compromising 
as  well  as  cruel:  so  now  he  wished  either  to  get  rid  of 
this  case,  or  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  himself. 

The  conversation  just  reported  took  place  upon  the  open 
pavement  before  the  judgment-hall.  Pilate  now  went  into 
the  hall  where  he  had  left  the  prisoner  bound,  and  asked 
Jesus,  "  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  The  answer  of 
Jesus  showed  that  he  knew  Pilate  had  been  put  up  to  this 
question  ;  ^  and  Pilate  replied  in  a  way  that  showed  he  had 
no  political  charge  against  his  prisoner,  "  Thine  own  nation 
and  the  chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me."  But 
they  had  .brought  vague  charges  without  proof ;  and  Pilate 
would  not  assume  the  guilt  of  his  prisoner,  nor  condemn 
Jesus  unheard.  So,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  facts  to  go 
upon,  he  said  to  him,  "  What  hast  thou  done  ?  "  The  an- 
swer of  Jesus  was  directly  to  the  point  of  the  charge  against 
him,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  sayings  as  to 
his  life  and  mission.  He  at  once  avowed  himself  a  king, 
and  disavowed  the  charge  of  setting  himself  up  against  the 
civil  government.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews ;  but  now  is 
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my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  He  has  "  a  kingdom."  He 
is  therefore  more  than  a  teacher,  a  prophet,  a  reformer :  he 
is  a  king,  he  has  authority,  he  has  servants,  he  gives  Laws, 
he  ch^ims  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  have  the  power  of  giving 
rewards  and  punishments.  In  one  word,  he  is  the  Messiah, 
the  Christ  promised  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  King  of  the 
Jews.  And  this  kingdom  he  has  already  set  up  in  the 
world.  He  has  been  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
he  has  promised  its  rewards  to  his  foUoAvers ;  he  has 
declared  that  he  shall  come  again  as  king,  in  power  and 
glory,  to  judge  the  world.  ^  And  now  that  the  Jewish 
council  has  condemned  him  to  death  for  blasphemy  in 
saying  that  he  was  the  Christ,  and  Pilate  is  called  upon  to 
ratify  the  sentence  and  order  his  execution,  he  does  not 
complain  that  on  this  point  he  has  been  misquoted  or  mis- 
understood, does  not  disclaim  the  title  of  "  Christ,  a  king," 
l)ut  openly  and  solemnly  avows  it,  and  talks  about  '-'-my 
kingdom  "  and  '•'-my  servants,"  as  any  king  might  do.  But 
this  kingdom,  though  in  the  world,  was  not  of  the  worldly 
sort ;  though  in  spirit  and  principles  against  the  Avorld,  it 
was  not  a  fighting  kingdom  making  war  upon  existing 
governments,  nor  plotting  their  overthrow.  In  the  case 
brought  before  Pilate,  the  offence  or  wrong  did  not  lie  with 
Jesus  in  calling  himself  a  king,  but  with  his  accusers,  in 
perverting  his  teachings  about  his  kingdom,  and  charging 
1  Matt.  XXV.  :31-40. 
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him  with  stirring  up  the  nation  to  revolt  against  Caesar. 
This  he  denies.  He  has  no  intentions  against  the  govern- 
ment, no  oflficers,  no  army,  no  treasury,  nothing  of  nor  for 
this  world;  but,  for  all  that,  he  is  a  king.  Pilate  is  a  good 
deal  mystified  by  the  reply  and  the  bearing  of  tlie  prisoner. 
Such  a  notion  of  a  king  and  a  kingdom  had  never  occurred 
to  him.  So  he  asked  Jesus  again,  "  Art  thou  a  king,  then?  " 
With  all  the  calmness  and  dignity  that  these  words  could 
convey,  Jesus  answered,  "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king," 
—  a  king  thou  callest  me,  and  a  king  I  am.  Not  one  iota 
does  he  abate  from  tlie  force  and  meaning  of  that  title. 
But  he  will  not  leave  his  judge  in  any  doubt  of  his  meaning ; 
and  he  adds,  "  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  Avorld,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice." 
There  is  a  sphere  of  spiritual  things  in  which  truth  is  as 
certain  and  as  absolute  as  are  facts  in  the  sphere  of  science. 
In  that  sphere  Jesus,  who  knew  truth  as  God  knows  it,  who 
spoke  the  truth  of  God,  and  Avhose  life  was  truth  itself,  was 
king,  and  had  a  right  to  demand  that  men  sliould  hear  his 
voice.  Pilate  was  in  part  puzzled,  in  part  startled,  by  these 
words.  Perhaps  he  saw  in  his  prisoner  an  innocent  entliu- 
siast  who  was  possessed  with  the  harmless  notion  that  he 
was  a  king ;  perhaps  he  was  awed  l)y  the  look  and  manner  of 
Jesus,  that  had  so  often  caused  men  to  tremble  at  his  word  ; 
perhaps  he  was  pricked  in  his  conscience  by  the  question 
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whether  he  cared  enough  for  truth  to  be  willing  to  do  justice 
to  his  prisoner :  and,  so  musing,  he  said  aloud,  "  What  is 
truth?"  and  went  out  again  to  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto 
them,  "I  find  in  him  no  fault." 

The  chief  priests  and  elders  began  to  clamor  against  Jesus 
with  all  sorts  of  accusations,  to  all  which  he  made  no  reply. 
His  silence  caused  Pilate  to  wonder  still  more  at  the 
demeanor  of  the  prisoner.  After  what  Jesus  had  said  to 
him  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  own  spirit 
and  intentions  as  a  king,  no  doubt  the  charge  of  sedition 
sounded  to  the  governor  absurd  and  malicious  ;  hence  it 
seemed  strange  to  him,  that  the  prisoner  did  not  clear  him- 
self by  a  word.  But,  though  urged  again  and  again  to 
speak,  he  yet  answered  nothing.  Jesus  knew  the  temper  of 
his  accusers.  They  had  seized  him  by  stealth  and  without 
cause  ;  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  his  life  ; 
for  this  they  had  brought  false  charges ;  and,  should  he 
answer  one  lie,  they  would  bring  up  another :  and  so  he 
threw  it  upon  the  conscience  of  the  governor  to  do  him 
justice.  Seeing  how  the  case  stood,  Pilate  said  to  the  chief 
priests,  in  hearing  of  the  crowd  of  people  now  gathered 
round,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man."  Maddened  at  the 
thought  of  losing  their  victim,  the  priests  shouted  in  fierce 
tones  and  with  violent  gestures,  "  He  stirs  up  the  people 
acrainst  Cfesar,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem."  At  the  mention 
of  Galilee,  Pilate  thought  he  saw  his  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
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culty.  His  own  jurisdiction  did  not  reach  northward 
beyond  the  hmits  of  Samaria,  —  Herod  Antipas,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  being  the  ruler  of  Galilee  ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Herod  was  at  the  time  in  Jerusalem.  There 
had  been  a  dispute  between  Pilate  and  Herod,  which  had 
made  them  enemies ;  and  Pilate  thought  he  could  make  a 
friendly  advance  to  Herod  by  an  open  mark  of  respect  for 
his  authority  over  one  of  his  own  subjects,  and  at  the  same 
time  could  get  rid  of  an  unwelcome  prisoner.  So  he  sent 
Jesus  to  Herod  ;  but,  though  he  gained  Herod's  friendship, 
the  prisoner  came  back  on  his  hands. 

Herod  was  glad  enough  to  have  Jesus  brought  before  him, 
and  to  sit  in  state  with  his  guard,  with  such  a  prisoner  at  his 
bar ;  but  he  had  no  notion  of  acting  the  part  of  a  judge. 
Ever  since  his  murder  of  John  the  Baptist,  Herod  had  been 
troubled  with  reports  about  Jesus  and  his  wonderful  works. 
At  first  he  feared  that  he  was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from 
the  dead ;  ^  but  at  last,  with  a  mixture  of  superstition  and 
vanity,  he  was  eager  to  see  this  famous  prophet,  to  hear  what 
his  doctrines  were,  and  especially  to  see  some  miracle  done 
by  him.  Now,  he  thought,  this  wish  could  be  gratified :  so 
he  attempted  to  draw  Jesus  out  by  many  questions ;  "  but  he 
answered  him  nothing."  ^  The  chief  priests  and  scribes 
were  determined  not  to  lose  their  victim  through  any  change 
of  his  judges,  or  any  halting  in  their  action.  At  last  they 
1  Matt.  xiv.  1,  2.  2  Luke  xxiii.  8-10. 
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had  him  in  their  power ;  they  had  condemned  him  as  worthy 
of  death  ;  and  they  had  no  notion  of  allowing  him  to  be 
sent  off  to  Galilee.  So  they  ran  after  the  guard  to  Herod's 
palace,  and  there  began  to  accuse  Jesus  in  the  most  violent 
terms.  Herod  saw  that  he  could  make  nothing  out  of  the 
case.  Jesus  showed  no  fear  of  his  authorit}^  no  wish  for 
his  favor,  no  disposition  to  gratify  him  with  a  show  of 
wonders :  so,  setting  him  down  for  an  enthusiast,  Herod 
began  to  make  sport  of  him ;  and  his  officers  and  soldiers 
were  quick  to  follow  his  example.  Jesus  was  accused  of 
making  himself  a  king :  so  they  put  on  him  one  of  their 
own  showy  cloaks  to  make  fun  of  his  royalty,  and  with 
mocking  cheers  and  salutations  sent  him  back  to  Pilate. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

JESUS,   OR   BARABBAS. 

Though  Pilate  was  pleased  that  he  had  made  Herod  his 
friend,  he  did  not  at  all  thank  him  for  sending  back  his 
prisoner.  Still  he  could  now  fortify  himself  by  Herod's 
opinion  ;  and  so  he  resolved  to  do  the  prisoner  justice  by 
setting  him  free.  Accordingly^  he  summoned  again  the  san- 
hedrim, —  and  by  this  time  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  to 
watch  the  proceedings,  —  and  gave  his  decision,  that  openly 
in  their  presence  he  had  examined  Jesus  upon  the  charge 
which  they  had  brought  against  him,  of  stirring  up  the 
people  to  revolt,  "  but  had  found  no  fault "  in  him ;  and  that 
Herod  also  had  examined  him,  but  had  found  nothing  that 
called  for  the  sentence  of  death  which  the  sanhedrim 
demanded.  Thus  in  the  most  public  and  formal  manner,  by 
the  chief  authority  of  the  Roman  Government  in  Judea, 
after  an  open  and  searching  examination,  Jesus  was  pro- 
nounced innocent  of  any  political  offence  tliat  called  for 
punishment  by  the  civil  power.  Had  there  been  the  least 
evidence  that  he  was  stirring  up  rebellion,  or  making  the 
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people  discontented  with  Roman  rule,  Pilate  and  Herod 
would  have  made  capital  for  themselves  at  headquarters  by 
inflicting  upon  him  the  sentence  of  death.  But  he  was 
acquitted  on  this  very  charge.  Hence  all  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  as  due  to  political  or 
state  charges,  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Pilate,  having  pronounced  Jesus  inno- 
cent, to  set  him  free,  and  protect  him  against  any  violence 
from  the  mob.  He  saw  clearly  where  the  right  of  the 
matter  lay  ;  and  he  wished  as  a  judge  to  do  his  duty  by  the 
prisoner,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  the  charges  against  him 
had  been  trumped  up  by  malice.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
was  anxious  for  the  favor  of  the  Jews ;  and  to  appease  them 
he  offered  to  sacrifice  his  prisoner  to  their  hate  so  far  as 
to  chastise  him  before  releasing  him.  This  was  a  gross 
injustice ;  and,  so  far  from  relieving  Pilate  from  his  dilemma, 
it  led  him  on  to  the  fatal  step  that  he  wished  to  avoid. 
Seeing  that  Pilate  was  vacillating,  the  crowd  grew  more 
violent  in  its  outcries,  demanding  that  Jesus  should  be  sen- 
tenced. The  governor,  who  Avas  fast  losing  the  character  of 
the  judge  in  that  of  the  politician,  now  thought  of  another 
expedient  for  saving  the  prisoner.  In  some  way,  —  perhaps 
as  a  concession  to  the  national  feeling  of  the  Jews  on  the 
part  of  their  conquerors,  —  the  custom  had  grown  up  of 
releasing  to  the  people  at  the  Passover  any  prisoner  whom 
they  should  choose.     The  governor  thought  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  this  custom  for  releasing"  Jesus ;  tiiul,  to  make  sure  of 
his  point,  he  set  up  by  contrast  a  notorious  criminal  named 
Barabbas.  The  sanhedrim  had  accused  Jesus  of  stirring  up 
the  people  to  sedition  ;  and  for  this  they  demanded  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death.  Well,  if  they  really  wished  to  show 
their  loyalty  by  making  sedition  a  capital  crime,  here  was 
Barabbas  already  condemned  to  die  fur  the  crime  of  which 
Jesus  was  proved  innocent ;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Barabbas  had  made  an  insurrection,  and  had  committed 
robbery  and  murder  in  the  fray.  By  setting  up  this  man  in 
contrast  with  the  meek  and  inoffensive  Jesus,  Pilate  thought 
to  shame  the  crowd  into  some  sense  of  justice  and  humanity : 
so  he  asked  them,  "  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  ? 
Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  ?  "  To  give  the 
formality  of  law  to  the  release  of  a  prisoner,  Pilate  now 
sat  down  on  the  judgment-seat.  At  tliis  moment  he  was 
startled  by  a  message  from  his  wife,  that  she  had  been  much 
troubled  about  Jesus  in  a  dream,  and  begging  her  husband 
to  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man."  But  he  had 
already  gone  too  far.  By  taking  the  populace  into  his 
counsels,  he  had  committed  himself  to  be  bound  by  their 
wishes :  in  offering  to  scourge  a  prisoner  whom  he  had 
declared  innocent,  he  had  tampered  with  the  spirit  that 
thirsted  for  the  prisoner's  blood.  Prompted  by  the  chief 
priests,  the  mob  now  began  to  cry  out  for  the  release 
of  Barabbas.     "  But  what,  then,"  asked  Pilate,  "  shall  I  do 
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with  Jesus,  whom  ye  call  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  "  Startled 
and  shocked  by  the  maddening  cry,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him !  "  Pilate  strove  again  and  again  to  pacify  them,  saying, 
"  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?  I  have  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  him."  Unhappy  man !  to  what  a  pass  he  had 
brought  himself  by  once  wavering  from  his  duty  !  Here  he 
was  interceding  with  a  mob  for  the  life  of  a  prisoner  whom 
he  had  found  innocent,  and  was  bound  to  release  and 
protect!  As  often  as  he  put  in  a  plea  that  Jesus  might  be 
spared,  the  cry  went  up  the  more  fiercely,  "  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him  !  "  till  the  tumult  was  growling  dangerous.  At 
last,  in  a  fit  of  weakness,  he  sought  to  shift  the  responsibility 
from  himself  to  them.  "  He  took  water,  and  washed  his 
hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  iiniocent  of  the 
blood  of  this  just  person :  see  ye  to  it."  With  one  voice  the 
people  cried,  "His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children ;" 
and,  to  pacify  them,  he  set  Barabbas  free,  and  delivered 
Jesus  to  be  scourged.  This  brutal  and  needless  torture  of 
one  condemned  to  be  crucified  was  quite  common  under 
Roman  law.  The  prisoner  was  made  fast  with  cords  to  a 
frame  or  post;  his  back  was  stripped  bare  ;  and  he  was 
beaten  with  knotted  thongs  till  he  was  ready  to  faint,  and 
even  to  die,  through  paui  and  loss  of  blood.  So  Jesus  was 
scourged  before  the  jeering  crowd.  Then,  Avith  his  back  torn 
and  bleeding,  ho  w\as  given  over  to  the  soldiers  for  their 
rough  sport.    They  gathered  all  their  comrades  around  Jesus, 
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stripped  off  the  rest  of  his  clothing,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet 
rohe;  they  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  this  upon  his 
head  ;  they  put  a  reed  in  his  right  hand  ;  and,  having  thus 
arrayed  him  in  mock  royalty,  they  bowed  the  knee  before 
him,  and  mocked  him,  saying,  "  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews !  " 
When  they  had  given  vent  to  theu'  ridicule,  they  let  loose 
their  malice  :  they  smote  him  with  their  hands  ;  they  spit 
upon  him ;  they  took  the  reed  that  they  had  given  him  as  a 
sceptre,  and  struck  him  with  it  on  the  head.  Pilate  was  so 
moved  at  these  cruelties  that  he  interfered,  and  appealed  to 
the  compassion  of  the  people,  saying,  "  Behold  the  man !  " 
But  he  could  not  chain  up  the  tiger  that  he  had  loosed. 
Louder  and  fiercer  came  the  cry,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him  I "  —  "  But  I  find  no  fault  in  him,"  said  Pilate.  "  "We  too 
have  a  law,"  they  cried ;  though  you  do  not  allow  us  to 
punish,  we  can  judge  and  condemn ;  "  and  by  our  law  he 
ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 
That  title  roused  again  the  superstitious  fears  of  Pilate ;  and 
he  led  Jesus  apart  to  learn  of  him  whence  he  came.  But 
Jesus,  who  was  still  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  Pilate, 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  judge  who  had  thrice  pro- 
nounced him  innocent,  and  then  had  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged.  His  dignified  silence  under  falsehood,  wrong, 
cruelty,  insult,  was  itself  a  testimony  to  liis  character  ;  but 
Pilate,  fearing  that  his  authority  should  be  slighted  if  the 
bystanders   saw  how  the   prisoner  refused  to  answer  him. 
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tried  to  threaten  Jesus  by  a  show  of  his  power.  "  Speakest 
thou  not  to  me  ?  Kuowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to 
crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  ?  "  Now  the 
prisoner  spoke ;  the  abuse  of  his  person,  the  threat  of  his  life, 
could  not  move  him  ;  he  would  endure  in  silence  all  manner 
of  injustice  and  evil  against  himself :  but  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  in  the  hands  of  his  Father ;  and  this  boast  of 
Pilate  was  an  insult  to  the  divine  majesty,  that  Jesus  felt 
called  to  rebuke.  Just  as  in  the  garden  he  had  surrendered 
himself  not  to  the  Roman  legion,  but  to  the  will  of  his 
Father,  who  could  have  sent  legions  of  angels  to  deliver 
him,  so  now  he  should  be  jiut  to  death  through  his  volun- 
tary obedience  to  that  same  divine  will  that  had  ruled  his 
life.  "  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  me, 
except  it  were  given  thee  from  above :  therefore  he  that 
delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  The  chief 
priests  and  scribes  had  means  of  judging  the  true  mission  of 
Jesus,  which  Pilate  as  a  Gentile  could  not  possess :  their 
guilt  was  greater  than  his,  which  was  simply  that  of  in- 
justice to  a  prisoner  whom  he  did  not  know.  This  appeal 
at  once  to  the  conscience  of  Pilate  as  guilty  of  an  unjust 
judgment,  and  to  the  source  to  which  he  was  responsible 
for  his  power  and  the  use  of  it,  attended  as  it  was  by  the 
majestic  look  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  awed  the  weak-princi- 
pled governor  that  he  sought  by  all  means  to  recover  Jesus 
from  the  enemies  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  him.     But 
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the  Jews  thwarted  his  wish  by  appealing  on  the  other  side  to 
his  love  of  place  and  power :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou 
art  not  Caesar's  friend.  Whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king 
speaketh  against  Caesar."  The  hypocrites !  as  Pilate  knew 
them  to  be,  —  at  that  moment  longing  for  nothing  so  mucli 
as  a  Messiah  who  should  break  the  yoke  of  Rome,  yet 
demanding  that  Jesus  should  be  put  to  dealli  upon  the 
charge  of  sedition  they  had  trumped  up  against  him  !  The 
crisis  could  no  longer  be  delayed  :  Pilate  must  either  yield 
to  the  mob,  or  risk  their  hatred  being  used  to  oust  him  from 
office  for  screening  a  rebel.  For  a  few  moments  the  conflict 
waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer  between  his  reluctance  and  their 
rage,  his  sense  of  justice  and  his  love  of  power  ;  the  more 
furious  their  outcries,  the  more  feeble  his  remonstrance  :  — 

"  Behold  your  king." 

"Away  with  him,  away  with  him  !     Crucify  him  !  " 

"  Shall  I  crucify  your  king?  " 

"  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.   Away !  away !    Crucify  !  " 

Then  Pilate  delivered  Jesus  unto  them  to  be  crucified. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
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The  order  to  crucify  Jesus,  that  filled  the  Pharisees  with 
triumph,  and  gave  a  brutal  sport  to  the  soldiers  and  the 
mob,  struck  one  of  the  bystanders  with  terror  and  despair. 
The  bribe  that  Judas  had  taken  for  betraying  his  Lord  now 
burnt  his  hands,  burnt  into  his  soul:  he  loathed  the  sight 
of  it,  loathed  the  thought  of  it,  felt  the  guilt  and  shame  of 
it ;  must  get  rid  of  it,  if  so  be  he  can  cancel  his  crime,  and 
save  its  victim.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  money  alone 
tempted  Judas  to  betray  Jesus ,  for  covetous  as  he  was,  and 
accustomed  to  pilfer  from  the  little  store  tliat  the  apostles 
had  for  their  purchases  and  charities,  thirty  shekels,  or 
twenty  dollars,  seems  too  paltry  a  motive  to  such  a  crime: 
though  some  disciples  nowadays  will  do  very  mean  things 
for  very  small  gains  !  Judas  may  have  joined  Jesus  at  the 
first  from  mixed  motives  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  worldly 
gain,  with  a  zeal  for  the  Messiairs  kingdom^  and  a  belief 
that  Jesus  would  prove  to  be  the  nation's  hope,  in  which 
event  it  wovdd  be  a  good  thing  to  have   been   among   his 
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earliest  adherents.  He  so  far  won  the  confidence  of  the 
little  band  that  he  was  made  its  treasurer,  and  kept  the  bag. 
But  as  time  rolled  by,  and  Jesus  made  no  demonstration 
toward  a  kingdom,  but  lived  on  in  poverty,  and  grew  more 
severe  in  his  teachings,  Judas  was  so  disappointed  as  to  his 
Master's  character  and  purposes,  and  as  to  his  own  ambitious 
hopes,  and  moreover  was  so  piqued  at  the  personal  reproofs 
of  Jesus,  and  the  preference  shown  to  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  that  he  resolved  to  break  from  what  he  felt  to  be 
a  losing  concern,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  head  by  a  direct 
issue  between  Jesus  and  the  sanhedrim.  At  the  same  time 
he  would  gratify  his  covetousness  by  a  little  gain.  Still  he 
could  not  rid  himself  of  anxiety  for  the  result  of  his 
scheme :  so  he  hovered  round  the  trial  to  see  how  things 
would  turn.  The  abuse  and  cruelty  to  which  Jesus  was 
subjected,  and  his  meekness  and  patience  under  injur}-,  had 
told  already  on  the  traitor's  heart.  None  knew  better  than 
he  how  perfectly  innocent  Jesus  was  of  all  that  was  charged 
against  him  ;  and,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  the 
shame  of  his  own  share  in  the  transaction  seized  him  so 
strongly  that  he  hurried  to  rescue  his  Master,  if  possible,  by 
l)roclaiming  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  confessing  his  own  sin, 
and  paying  back  the  bribe ;  at  least,  he  hoped  thus  to  rid 
liimself  of  a  responsibility  which  had  begun  to  torment  him. 
"  He  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  saying,  I  have    sinned   in    that   I   have 
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betrayed  innocent  blood."  But  the  priests  cared  nothing 
for  guilt  or  innocence,  for  Judas  or  Jesus.  They  had  used 
Judas  as  a  tool,  and,  having  gained  their  object,  were  ready 
to  throw  him  away  in  contempt.  "  What  is  that  to  us  ? 
see  thou  to  that."  This  answer  drove  the  poor  wretch  to 
despair.  "  He  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple, 
and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself." 

But  the  sanctimonious  Pharisees,  however  much  they 
might  pollute  their  souls  with  the  passion  of  murder,  would 
not  pollute  the  treasury  with  the  price  of  blood.  So  they 
bought  with  it  a  "  potter's  field  to  bury  strangers  in  ; "  but 
the  common  people,  knowing  the  story,  called  it  "Aceldama, 
the  Field  of  Blood." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
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The  cross  was  ready.  Crucifixion  being  a  common  mode 
of  punishment  with  the  Romans,  and  especially  for  slaves 
and  the  worst  class  of  criminals,  the  instrument  was 
always  at  hand,  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  law.  Uj)on  this 
day  three  thieves  were  to  be  crucified ;  but  the  chief  of 
them,  Barabbas,  had  been  set  free  by  the  choice  of  the 
people,  and  his  cross  was  ready  for  Jesus.  Modern  govern- 
ments that  retain  capital  punishment  endeavor  to  make  the 
scene  of  execution  solemn  and  dignified,  rather  than  revolt- 
ing and  terrible.  While  inflicting  justice  upon  the  criminal, 
they  guard  him  from  outrage  and  cruelty :  the  gallows  is  the 
symbol  of  law  in  a  sad  but  sacred  act  of  duty,  not  of 
passion  let  loose  for  revenge.  But  among  the  Romans  the 
criminal  sentenced  to  the  cross  was  given  over  to  the  sport 
of  the  executioners  and  the  mob.  The  cross  was  set  up  on 
elevated  ground,  or  by  the  side  of  a  public  road ;  and  the 
abuse  that  the  rabble  might  pour  upon  him  on  the  way,  and 
the  reviling  of  passers-by  as  he  hung  upon  the  tree,  were 
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part  of  the  shame  and  suffering  of  this  dreadful  punishment. 
Still  the  roughest  natures  have  freaks  of  compassion ;  and, 
when  Roman  law  had  delivered  a  criminal  to  this  death 
of  ignominy  and  torture,  it  did  not  interfere  with  acts  of 
pity  or  of  kindness  to  which  bystanders  might  be  moved 
in  his  behalf.  "  In  Jerusalem  there  was  a  society  of  ladies 
which  provided  a  beverage  of  mixed  myrrh  and  vinegar, 
that,  like  an  opiate,  benumbed  the  man  when  he  was  being 
carried  to  execution."  ^  As  in  modern  times,  a  jailer  or 
executioner  sometimes  shows  marked  humanity  and  gentle- 
ness in  his  treatment  of  a  prisoner,  so  among  the  Romans 
there  might  be  a  centurion  whose  feelings  would  be  tender 
and  considerate  toward  the  criminal  he  was  guarding  upon 
the  cross.  The  soldiers  had  mocked  Jesus  with  the  purple 
robe,  the  reed  in  his  right  hand,  the  crown  of  thorns  upon 
his  brow.  Now  they  stripped  off  the  robe,  and  put  his  own 
clothes  on  him ;  they  took  away  the  reed,  but  left  the  crown 
of  thorns,  the  drops  of  blood  trickling  from  his  brow  upon 
his  breast ;  and  so  they  led  him  out  to  crucify  him. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  condemned  to  carry  his  cross 
upon  his  shoulder,  from  the  prison  or  the  place  of  judgment 
to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  The  cross,  however,  was  not  so 
high  nor  so  heavy  as  it  is  made  to  appear  in  the  representa- 
tions of  art.  The  upright  post  was  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  the  feet  of  the  victim  resting  upon  a  bracket  at  a 

1  Deutsch,  The  Talmud,  p.  38. 
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little  distance  above  the  ground.  The  transverse  piece  was 
sometimes  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  post,  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  T,  in  which  case  he  hung  with  his  arms  stretched 
almost  perpendicularly  above  him ;  sometimes  it  was  in- 
serted into  the  post  at  some  distance  below  the  top,  in 
which  case  the  arms  were  stretched  out  laterall}'.  The 
carrying  of  the  cross  was  meant  to  aggravate  the  punish- 
ment of  the  victim,  both  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  and  by 
reminding  him  along  the  way  of  the  pain  he  must  soon 
suflfer.  The  two  thieves,  with  their  coarse  and  blunted 
natures,  would  care  little  for  this ;  but  to  the  sensitive 
frame  of  Jesus  every  step  was  as  the  driving  of  a  nail,  a 
fresh  indignity  to  his  gentle  and  holy  soul. 

But  so  the  procession  starts,  —  three  men  each  bearing  his 
cross,  each  surrounded  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  with  a 
great  crowd  of  people  running  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
city ;  for  the  streets  are  astir  with  strangers  on  their  way  to 
the  temple,  and  the  news  of  the  arrest  and  condemnation  of 
Jesus  has  already  spread  to  every  quarter.  It  is  half  an 
hour  from  the  governor's  palace  near  the  temple  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion  outside  the  city  gate ;  and  every  foot  of  the 
way,  and  every  house  along  tlie  route,  is  filled  with  specta- 
tors. For  this  is  no  ordinary  execution.  The  two  thieves 
get  hardly  a  moment's  notice,  and  hence  escape  much  of  the 
abuse  and  petty  torture  they  would  have  suffered  from  a 
common  rabble.     The  crowd  is  bent  upon  seeing  Jesus  ;  but 
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with  what  various  emotions  and  cries  do  they  press  upon 
him!  In  that  "great  company  of  people"  are  many  who 
the  other  day  were  shouting,  "  Hosanna  to  the  King  of 
Israel,"  but  who  are  now  mocking  and  hooting  at  the  king 
crowned  with  thorns.  Some  who  waved  palm-branches 
over  his  head  now  try  to  get  near  enough  to  smite  him  with 
their  staves.  It  is  only  Friday :  yet  the  uproar  of  shame  is 
as  great  as  was  the  uproar  of  triumph  on  ^Monday,  when  he 
came  in  at  the  opposite  gate  of  the  city.  But  this  stirring 
of  the  people  is  as  welcome  and  hopeful  to  priests  and 
Pharisees  as  that  was  hateful  and  ominous.  But  other  cries 
mingle  with  these  shouts  of  derision.  In  the  crowd  are 
some  in  whom  the  sense  of  justice  is  strong  enough  to  cry 
out  against  this  outrage  to  an  innocent  man ;  others  there  are 
who  remember  his  words  of  truth  and  kindness,  or  still  have 
a  strange  awe  of  him  as  indeed  the  Christ ;  and  many  are 
there  whom  lie  has  healed  of  their  infirmities,  or  whose 
friends  he  has  recovered  from  disease  and  death.  These 
force  their  wa}'  up  to  the  very  cross  with  wailing  and  lamen- 
tation ;  and  even  that  rough  crowd  gives  way  to  the  women 
who  press  forward  with  bitter  cries ;  for  was  ever  a  soldier 
void  of  pity  for  a  woman  in  distress  ?  But  here,  as  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrest,  Jesus  alone  maintains  his  composure. 
This  man  seemingly  so  weak  and  helpless,  about  to  die,  his 
flesh  still  quivering  with  the  gory  stripes,  his  brow  bleeding 
afresh  with  the  puncture  of  the  thorns,  his  l)ody  too  weak  to 
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drag  ail}-  longer  the  weight  of  the  cross,  now  looks  about 
him  with  the  compassion  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  majesty 
of  the  judge,  with  the  sweet  and  tender  dignity  of  self- 
forgetting  love,  and  says,  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep 
not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  j-our  children. 
For  behold,  the  da3's  are  coming,  in  the  which  they  shall 
say.  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare, 
and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck.  Then  shall  they  begin 
to  say  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us ;  and  to  the  hills,  Cover 
us.  For,  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  a  dry  ?  "  He  who  would  have  been  to  Jerusalem 
the  green,  fruitful  tree  of  life  and  salvation,  Jerusalem  in 
lier  priests  and  i-ulers  has  thus  set  upon  to  hew  down  and 
destroy.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  herself, 
When  as  a  dry,  withered  tree  she  shall  be  cast  out  to  be 
trodden  under  foot,  and  burnt  ?  Alas  for  the  women  who 
shall  be  alive  at  that  day  to  witness  its  woes  for  themselves 
and  their  children  !  His  heart  forgets  its  own  griefs  in  pity 
for  theirs.  At  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  be  lifted  up 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  world's  redemption,  he  pronounces  the 
fate  of  Jerusalem  fixed  and  sealed.  Once  more  the  prophet 
speaks ;  but  the  compassion  of  the  Saviour  rises  above  the 
severity  of  the  Judge. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  speaking  that  Jesus  was  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  his  cross.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  moment 
before  he  had  sunk  under  its  weight.     For  twelve  hours, — 
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since  the  supper  with  his  disciples,  —  he  had  not  tasted 
food ;  for  thirty  hours  he  had  had  no  sleep.  In  that  time  he 
had  taken  leave  of  the  dear  family  at  Bethany  ;  had  gone 
through  the  trying  scene  of  parting  with  his  disciples  in 
anticipation  at  the  last  supper  ;  had  endured  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane ;  had  been  seized  and  dragged  about  by  sol- 
diers ;  had  undergone  three  trials ;  had  been  buffeted, 
mocked,  spit  upon,  tortured,  his  back  with  stripes,  his  brew 
with  thorns  ;  and  all  the  while  his  spirit  weighed  down  with 
the  thought  that  men  could  so  abuse  the  truth  and  love 
of  God.  That  he  sank  under  the  cross,  was  a  witness  how 
tenderly  human  was  the  frame  that  bore  this  divine  spirit  of 
sacrifice. 

It  was  near  the  city  gate  that  Jesus  fell ;  and,  touched 
with  pity,  the  soldiers,  instead  of  compelling  him  to  drag 
the  burden  farther,  took  advantage  of  a  stout  countryman 
coming  in  at  the  gate,  and  laid  the  cross  upon  his  shoulders, 
"  that  he  might  bear  it  after  Jesus."  That  service  of  com- 
pulsion, perhaps  of  painful  drudgery,  has  made  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  immortal  in  legend,  in  art,  and  in  song. 

But  the  procession  has  come  to  a  halt.  There,  just  with- 
out the  gate,  Avhere  all  passing  in  and  out  can  see  the  spec- 
tacle, is  the  place  of  public  execution,  made  so  ghastly  by 
the  frequent  horrors  of  crucifixion,  that  the  people  call  it 
"  The  place  of  a  skull."  Here  the  three  crosses  are  laid 
down  ;  and,  before  the  condemned  are  nailed  to  them,  the 
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cup  of  vinegar  and  myrrh  is  mercifully  offered  to  each.  But 
Jesus  will  not  drink  of  it,  since  the  cup  of  bitterness  and 
death  that  his  Father  has  given  him  must  be  drunk  with  a 
conscience  clear,  willing,  and  patient  to  the  end.  The 
soldiers  now  strip  him  naked,  and  stretch  him  upon  the 
cross,  placing  his  body  on  the  wooden  pin,  or  rest,  provided 
for  its  support.  They  drive  a  nail  through  each  hand,  bind 
the  feet  with  a  cord,  and  fasten  both  with  one  nail  to  the 
wood,  then  lift  up  the  cross,  and  drop  it  into  its  place  with 
a  shock  that  makes  the  whole  frame  quiver  with  agony. 
But  no  groan  nor  sigh  escapes  the  lips  of  Jesus.  They 
part  for  a  moment  in  that  prayer  which  is  wreathed  about 
the  cross  in  a  perpetual  incense  of  mercy,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

The  clothing  of  the  condemned  was  a  perquisite  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  four  soldiers  were  stationed  at  the  foot  of 
each  cross  as  a  guard.  As  soon  as  the  cross  was  planted,  the 
soldiers  began  to  look  out  for  their  rewards.  The  under- 
clothes of  Jesus  they  divided  into  four  parts  of  about  equal 
value  ;  and  then  they  cast  lots  for  the  outside  garment, 
which  was  a  long  mantle  woven  throughout  without  a 
seam.  It  was  common  to  nail  up  at  the  top  of  the  cross  the 
offence  for  which  the  criminal  was  executed.  But  Pilate, 
who  had  thrice  declared  Jesus  innocent,  prepared  as  the 
accusation  to  be  set  up  over  his  head  the  simple  statement, 
Jesus   of  Kazaeeth,   the   King   of   the  Jews.    This 
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was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  His  Jewish 
persecutors,  fearing  lest  they  should  in  fact  be  condemned 
by  the  very  form  of  his  sentence,  hastened  to  Pilate,  and 
begged  him  to  change  the  title  to,  "He  said,  I  am  King 
of  the  Jews."  But,  though  the  governor  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  popularity,  at  heart  he  remained  true  to  his 
first  convictions  ;  and  he  answered,  "  What  I  have  written, 
I  have  written;"  and  so  a  heathen  ruler  certified  to  all 
generations  that  the  crucified  Nazarene  was  the  Christ. 

Crowds  were  coming  and  going  along  the  highway ;  and 
these  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads,  and  saying,  "  Ah, 
thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three 
days  !  save  thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross."  The 
chief  priests,  who  should  have  set  an  example  of  decency  and 
moderation,  and  whose  religious  office  should  have  taught 
them  compassion  even  for  the  worst  criminal,  were  there 
mocking  him,  saying,  "He  saved  others:  himself  he  cannot 
save.  Let  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel,  descend  now  from  the 
cross,  that  we  may  sec  and  believe."  For  thi'ee  hours  does 
Jesus  hang  there  in  silence,  hearing  these  taunts  and  revil- 
ings,  liis  life  slowly  ebbing  away  under  the  tortures  of  his 
bod}^  and  the  griefs  of  his  soul.  At  noon  the  soldiers  take 
their  rude  meal  of  coarse  bread  and  sour  wine ;  and,  catching 
the  spirit  of  the  Jcavs,  they  join  in  the  mockery,  and  hold  up 
their  cups  to  him,  saying,  "  If  thou  be  the  King  of  the  Jews, 
save  thyself."     And,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  the  com- 
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mon  people,  the  officers  of  religion,  and  the  officers  of  law, 
pour  out  their  abuse  upon  him,  one  of  the  very  thieves  on 
the  cross  at  his  side  begins  to  rail  ut  him,  saying,  "  If  thou 
be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us."  But  neither  the  ignominy 
of  the  cross,  nor  the  filthy  jests  and  sneers  of  the  mob,  nor 
the  blood  oozing  from  his  forehead,  can  obscure  that  majesty 
of  look  in  Jesus  which  again  and  again  had  smitten  his 
enemies  with  an  awe  of  his  presence  ;  and  the  other  male- 
factor, noting  that  look  and  remembering  the  prayer  of 
forgiveness,  is  so  subdued  with  the  sense  of  something  in 
his  fellow-sufferer  which  is  not  of  earth,  that  he  rebukes  his 
comrade,  saying,  "  Dost  not  thou  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art 
in  the  same  condemnation?  and  we  indeed  justly,  for  we 
receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds;  but  this  man  hath  done 
nothing  amiss."  Then,  turning  from  penitence  and  con- 
fession to  faith  and  adoration,  he  cries  to  Jesus,  "  Lord, 
remember  me  when  thou  com  est  into  thy  kingdom."  With 
a  voice  full  of  heavenly  love  and  the  consciousness  of 
almighty  power,  Jesus  answers,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

There  is  a  love  that  no  sorrows  can  quench,  no  cruelties 
intimidate,  no  force  restrain  ;  and  so  the  mother  of  Jesus  is 
by  the  cross.  She  is  attended  by  her  sister,  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  by  "  the  disciple  whom  he  loved."  And  He  who 
has  just  declared  his  sovereignty  over  the  future  world,  has 
accepted  the  homage  of  the  penitent  thief,  and  promised 
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him  a  place  in  paradise,  now  thrills  with  the  tenderest  of 
human  sympathies,  fixes  his  loving  gaze  upon  mother  and 
friend,  and  says  to  her,  Behold  thy  son;  and,  to  him,  Behold 
thy  mother.  Fulfilling  this  precious  testament  of  love, 
"from  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home." 

It  is  high  noon,  but  the  sun  has  ceased  to  mark  the  hour. 
A  darkness  such  as  history  sometimes  records  as  veiling 
heaven  and  earth,  and  terrifying  the  animal  creation,  is 
spread  over  all  the  land.  The  mob  is  hushed;  for  three 
hours  the  soldiers  watch  in  silence  and  in  fear.  Then  a  cry 
almost  of  despair  breaks  the  gloom :  it  is  the  cry  of  a  soul 
that  feels  itself  compassed  about  with  the  darkness  of  death 
and  of  hell,  —  "  My  God,  my  God,  wh}^  hast  thou  forsaken 
me ! "  He  is  in  the  death-agony  of  thirst.  Some,  half  mock- 
ing, pretend  that  he  is  calling  for  Elias  ;  but  a  soldier,  more 
compassionate,  reaches  to  him  a  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar. 
He  moistens  his  lips ;  the  darkness  vanishes ;  with  clear  con- 
sciousness he  says,  "  It  is  finished:  "  then  with  a  last  cry  of 
faith  and  victory,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit,"  he  bows  his  head,  and  gives  up  the  ghost. 

The  earth  quakes,  splitting  the  rocks,  and  rending  the 
veil  of  the  temple.  Smitten  with  awe,  the  centurion  cries, 
"Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God."  Yes!  all  signs 
attest  him  now.  The  Roman  governor  certifies  his  king- 
ship ;  the  Roman  soldier  owns  his  divinity  ;  the  dying  tliief 
worships  him  as  Lord ;  and  Jesus,  with  arms  outstretched 
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upon  the  cross,  dispenses  pardon  to  enemies,  paradise  to 
penitents;  links  himself  to  earth  through  love  of  his  mother, 
and  to  heaven  through  faitli  in  his  Father.  All  that  he 
came  to  be  and  to  do  is  finished  on  the  cross. 

To  us  there  is  a  significance  in  the  very  instrument 
of  his  death.  Had  Jesus  been  stoned  as  were  prophets 
of  old,  as  Stephen  was  by  the  mob  ;  had  he  been  burnt 
at  the  stake  as  martyrs  have  been  burnt  in  liis  name ; 
had  he  been  beheaded  as  was  John  tlie  Baptist,  —  we  should 
have  remembered  his  dying,  and  perhaps  have  commemo- 
rated the  day  of  his  death,  but  could  have  had  no  visible 
symbol  of  his  suffering.  But  he  was  crucified  ;  and  the 
cross  was  peculiarly  a  Roman  instrument  of  punishment ; 
and,  as  the  Romans  in  that  time  reserved  to  themselves  the 
death  penalty  in  Judea,  the  very  letter  of  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled in  the  manner  of  his  dying,  in  that  he  was  "lifted  up." 
But  this  Roman  mode  of  punishment  passed  away  with  the 
Roman  power ;  and  now  for  ages  in  the  wide  world  nowhere 
has  the  cross  been  used  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal. 
Long  has  it  ceased  to  have  these  common  associations  of 
crime  and  shame  ;  and  now,  separated  from  all  other  instru- 
ments of  torture  and  of  punishment,  it  stands  before  the 
world  exalted  and  glorified,  its  outstretched  arms  a  symbol 
of  divine  love  in  sacrifice  reaching  forth  to  embrace  the 
world  it  would  redeem. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


HE   EOSE  FHOM   THE   DEAD. 


That  a  man  should  rise  from  tlie  dead,  is  the  greatest  of 
■wonders.  The  beginning  of  life  -would  perhaps  be  to  us  as 
great  a  wonder,  if  we  could  witness  that ;  vet  we  are  so 
familiar  with  the  fact  of  hfe  through  natural  laws,  and  the 
fact  of  death  from  natural  causes,  that  we  seldom  think  of 
any  thing  wonderful  in  either.  But  when  life  has  ceased, 
and  death  ensued,  we  know  of  no  natural  force  or  cause  that 
could  nullify  death  and  restore  life  in  the  same  body.  If  we 
were  told  that  such  a  thing  had  taken  place,  —  that  a  dead 
man  had  come  to  life  again,  —  we  should  receive  the  state- 
ment with  great  caution  ;  should  assume  that  the  person 
was  not  really  dead,  but  in  a  stupor  or  trance,  or  that  the 
witnesses  were  deceived  through  their  senses  or  their  imagi- 
nation. The  course  of  experience,  and  the  nature  of  the 
case,  are  so  strongly  against  the  prohahility  of  one's  rising 
from  the  dead,  that  we  are  ready  to  say  with  Thomas, 
"  Except  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  will  not  believe." 
But  we  forget  that,  in  that  case,  we  should  expect  others  to 

394 
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believe  upon  our  testimony ;  we  forget  that  the  thing  itself 
could  not  be  repeated  so  as  to  satisfy  everybody's  doubts, 
and  that  there  must  come  a  point  where  such  a  fact,  just 
like  any  other,  must  be  taken  upon  testimony  without 
requiring  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses.  However  strong 
may  be  our  feeling  against  the  probability  of  one's  rising 
from  tlic  dead,  we  must  admit  the  possihillty  of  such  an 
event  by  the  direct  power  of  God.  If,  now,  a  reason  should 
appear  for  such  a  miracle  ;  if  it  should  be  put  forth  to 
confirm  some  truth  most  needful,  some  promise  most  helpful 
to  men,  and  this  a  truth,  a  promise,  to  which  God  only  could 
give  certainty,  —  then  this  moral  reason  for  faith  in  God 
himself  would  prepare  the  way  for  believing  in  the  outward 
wonder  as  from  God.  The  moral  reason  could  not,  indeed, 
prove  the  miracle  as  a  fact ;  but,  by  bringing  it  into  haraaony 
with  other  facts  showing  God's  love  to  man,  this  moral  basis 
for  a  special  act  of  God's  power  would  so  far  remove  the 
improbability  of  the  miracle  as  to  open  the  way  for  our  l^e- 
lieving  it  upon  such  testimony  as  we  accept  for  any  strange 
event.  Now,  Jesus  came  to  teach  the  eternal  life  of  the 
soul,  and  the  way  of  salvation  for  sinners  through  the  grace 
of  God.  The  truth  he  taught,  the  promise  he  gave,  of  such 
unspeakable  value  to  men,  were  such  as  only  God  could 
make  known  with  entire  certainty.  Hence  we  can  at  least 
feel  or  imagine,  that,  if  ever  such  a  thing  as  rising  from  the 
dead  could  be,  it  was  most  proper,  and  exactly  in  place,  in 
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connection  with  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  "When  we  set 
vividly  before  us  his  person,  his  character,  his  teachings,  his 
acts ;  when  we  look  at  this  one  sohtary  example  of  perfect 
truth,  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  goodness,  whose  whole  being 
was  to  bless  and  save ;  when  we  consider  the  infinite  moment 
of  his  message  to  men,  —  we  feel  not  only  that  his  dying  on 
the  cross  was  an  outrage  and  a  crime,  but  that  it  was  some- 
how an  incongruity  that  he  should  die  at  all,  that  his  per- 
fect life  should  be  marred  by  the  touch  of  deatli.^  Had 
Jesus  resolved  himself  into  pure  spirit,  and  risen  to  the  skies, 
or  had  he  gone  up  to  heaven  in  clouds  of  glory,  we  should 
have  felt  that  the  triumph  which  poets  and  painters  picture 
for  heroes  and  martyrs  after  death  was  proper  to  him  Avith- 
out  dying.  Hence,  when  we  read  that  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  there  is  a  congruity  between  such  an  outward  wonder, 
and  the  moral  wonder  of  his  life,  that  makes  the  fact  credi- 
ble.    Indeed,  the  miracle,  that  seems  to  disturb  the  harmony 

^  Death,  as  the  going-oiit  of  animal  life,  belongs  to  the  course  of 
nature;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  insepai'able  from  an 
organic  body  as  is  the  notion  of  birtli  or  growth.  But  death  as  a  human 
experience,  witli  all  that  it  means  to  a  creature  of  such  affections,  hopes, 
desires,  imaginings,  as  man,  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  an  indignity 
put  upon  man,  — a  brand  of  degradation  because  of  sin  (Gen.  iii.  3,  19; 
Rom.  V.  12).  Hence,  when  at  length  a  man  appeared  who  "lived  without 
sin,  it  seems  not  fitting  that  he  should  die  like  other  men.  In  such  a 
case,  the  course  of  nature  was  against  the  higher  reason  of  things,  and 
required  to  be  reversed,  to  restore  the  harmony  of  truth,  goodness,  and 
life.     We  feel  such  a  death  to  be  a  wrong  that  must  be  righted. 
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of  nature,  restores  the  harmony  of  a  life  so  rudely  broken 
by  the  cross,  and  reveals  the  higher  harmony  of  the  spirit- 
world,  where  truth,  purity,  love,  live  on  unhurt  of  evil, 
untouched  by  decay. 

Jesus  had  promised  to  rise  from  the  dead.  Again  and 
again  he  told  liis  disciples  that  he  should  be  crucified,  and 
should  rise  on  the  third  day ;  and,  in  his  tender  discourse  at 
the  last  supper,  he  comforted  them  with  the  assurance  that 
in  " a  little  while"  they  should  see  him  again.  He  also  made 
the  proof  of  his  mission  hang  upon  his  rising  in  three  days.^ 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  Jesus  himself  was  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  If  he  did 
not  rise,  then  for  years  he  lived  and  acted  under  an  illusion, 
and  such  an  illusion  as  in  any  other  person  we  should  call 
the  fancy  of  a  crazed  brain.  If  this  were  indeed  a  fancy, 
an  illusion,  how  much  would  it  take  away  from  the  moral 
force  of  liis  teachings  and  character  !  But  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  his  wisdom,  his  clearness,  his 
calmness,  his  dignity,  his  majesty ;  in  one  word,  to  recon- 
cile with  himself  as  man  and  as  teacher,  —  the  notion  that 
he  spent  his  life  under  an  illusion. 

If  Jesus  did  indeed  rise  from  the  dead,  the  fact  was  one 
that  could  be  attested  beyond  a  possibility  of  mistake ;  for 
it  must  have  come  under  the  senses  of  those  who  were 
familiar  with  his  person.     It  could  be  made  just  as  clear 

1  John  ii.  19. 
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as  any  fact  of  history  or  of  physical  science,  that  rests 
upon  the  evidence-  of  the  senses.  Now,  the  narrative 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  Gospels  is  so  simple,  straight- 
forward, and  clear,  that  it  carries  within  itself  the  marks  of 
truth.  The  witnesses  were  capable  of  knowing  the  facts ; 
they  had  no  motive  for  making  up  the  story ;  their  whole 
after-course  was  shaped  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  risen ; 
and  they  were  ready  to  stake  their  lives  upon  having  seen 
him  alive  after  his  crucifixion.  That  Jesus  was  dead,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  That  fact  was  settled  by  the  ofQcers  of 
the  law  before  his  body  was  taken  down  from  the  cross.  It 
was  quite  usual  to  break  the  legs  of  a  criminal  on  the  cross, 
in  order  to  hasten  his  death,  and  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 
The  Jews,  not  willing  to  have  these  bodies  hanging  before 
the  city  gate  on  the  high  sabbath  of  the  Passover,  obtained 
from  Pilate  an  order  that  their  legs  should  be  broken,  and 
they  should  be  taken  down  from  the  cross.  The  soldiers 
broke  the  legs  of  the  two  thieves;  but,  when  they  came  to 
Jesus,  they  saw  that  he  was  dead  already:  so  they  did  no 
break  his  legs  ;  but,  to  make  all  sure,  one  of  the  soldiers 
pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  and  forthwith  there  came  out 
blood  and  water.  Pilate  also  satisfied  himself  from  the 
centurion  Uiat  Jesus  was  dead,  before  he  commanded  the 
body   to    be    delivered    to    Joseph    of   Arimathea.^      This 

^  A  good  witness  for  the  historical  fact  of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  the 
Roman  historian  Tacitus,  who  was  so  careful  and  conscientious  in  look- 
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Joseph  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  distinction,  a  member  of 
the  Great  Council,  who  had  opposed  its  sentence  against 
Jesus,  being  at  heart  one  of  his  disciples.  Danger  gives 
some  men  courage ;  and  both  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  who 
had  kept  back  their  faith  in  Jesus  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 
came  openly  forward  to  honor  him  after  his  death.  Joseph 
owned  a  garden  near  the  place  of  crucifixion  ;  and  there  he 
had  just  had  a  new  tomb  liewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  in 
which  no  one  had  yet  been  laid.  Having  prepared  the  body 
in  the  usual  way,  with  linen  and  spices,  he  laid  it  in  the 
sepulchre,  closed  the  door  with  a  great  stone,  and  went 
home. 

The  shock  of  the  death  of  Jesus  had  driven  from  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  his  promise  that  he  would  rise  again. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  taken  in  that 
idea  in  its  real  significance,  nor  to  have  rested  their  faith 
and  hope  upon  it  under  the  trial  of  parting ;   and  hence, 

ing  up  facts  for  his  "  Annals."  He  had  the  strong  prejudices  of  a  Pagan 
philosopher  against  Christians  and  their  faith ;  hence  his  testimony  to 
the  facts  that  Christ  was  crucified,  and  that  his  religion  immediately 
after  began  to  spread,  has  greater  weight  than  if  he  were  a  partisan.  In 
B.  XV.  chap.  44,  of  the  "  Aimals,"  Tacitus  narrates  that  Nero  falsely 
charged  the  guilt  of  setting  fire  to  Rome  to  "  the  persons  commonly 
called  Christians;"  then  he  adds,  "  Christus,  the  founder  of  that  name, 
was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  But  the  pernicious  superstition,  repressed  for 
a  time,  broke  out  again,  not  only  through  Judea,  where  the  mischief 
originated,  but  through  the  city  of  Rome  also." 
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instead  of  staying  near  the  tomb,  and  watching  for  some 
strange  event,  they  thought  only  of  the  dead  body,  and 
went  away,  and  prepared  spices  and  ointments  for  that.  But, 
trained  in  the  strictness  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  they  did  not 
go  on  that  da}'  to  the  sepulchre  even  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming  the  body,  l)ut  "  rested  the  sabbath-day  according 
to  the  commandment."  Meanwhile  the  body  of  Jesus  Avas 
under  the  watch  of  his  enemies.  Recalling  his  saying  that 
after  three  days  he  would  rise  again,  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  thought  his  disciples  might  "come  by  night,  and 
steal  him  away,  and  say  to  the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the 
dead,"  and  so  make  them  more  trouble  than  he  had  caused 
them  in  his  life.  This  was  a  most  absurd  notion.  It  was 
then  tlie  full  moon  ;  the  nights  were  as  bright  as  day ;  the 
city  was  crowded  with  people  within  and  without;  the  tomb 
was  near  the  city  wall,  and  not  far  from  the  highway ;  the 
only  access  was  by  the  door,  which  was  closed  by  a  great 
stone  ;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  open  this  and  carry  off 
the  body  without  being  seen,  and  almost  impossible  to  hide 
the  l)ody  beyond  discoA^eiy.  The  disciples  were  most  of 
them  strangers  in  Jerusalem,  and  could  not  count  upon  any 
one  in  })Ower  to  share  with  them  the  risk  of  such  a  mad 
attem[)t,  nor  to  shield  them  in  case  of  failure.  They  M'ould 
know  that  to  be  caught  at  it  would  cost  them  their  lives  ; 
and  the  poor  fellows  were  too  much  frightened  by  what  had 
been  done  to  their  Lord  to  do  any  thing  that  could  bring 
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them  into  notice  as  his  followers.  The  next  we  hear  of 
them,  they  were  gathered  in  a  private  room,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  with  the  doors  shut,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 

But,  though  the  taking  away  of  the  body  by  the  disciples 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  Pilate  gave  the  chief  priests  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  and  told  them  to  make  the  sepulchre  as 
sure  as  they  could.  Now,  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  was 
tightly  closed  l)y  a  huge  stone  slab  that  fitted  to  it 
like  a  door.  The  priests  stretched  a  cord,  or  band,  across 
this  door  of  stone,  and  sealed  it  to  the  rock  on  either  side. 
This  would  not  close  the  tomb  any  more  firmly ;  but  the  seal 
was  official,  and  to  break  this  was  a  crime  that  even  thieves 
would  shrink  from.  A  watch  was  then  set  around  the 
tomb ;  and  thus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  completely  in  the 
poAver  and  keeping  of  his  enemies. 

Already,  on  quitting  the  sepulchre,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  Joanna,  and  Salome  had  brought 
sweet  spices  with  which  to  anoint  the  bod}-.  But  evening 
overtook  them  before  they  could  return  to  the  garden  ;  and, 
as  that  evening  brought  the  sabbath,  they  postponed  their 
visit  to  the  morning  of  tlie  first  day.  Though  they  rested 
even  from  this  work  of  piet}^,  they  slept  little,  but  kept 
together  their  vigils  of  grief  and  love.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
set  on  Saturda}',  and  the  sabbath  was  ended,  they  made 
read}^  their  spices  and  linen  ;  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  yet  dark,  they  hastened  to  the  sepulchre  which 
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they  reached  as  it  began  to  dawn.  On  the  way,  they  won- 
dered if,  at  that  early  hour,  an}"  one  could  be  found  to  roll 
RAvay  the  stone  from  the  door ;  for  of  course  thej"  knew 
nothing  of  the  sealing  and  the  guard.  To  their  amazement 
the  women  found  the  stone  rolled  away.  At  tliis,  Mary 
Magdalene  took  a  sudden  fright.  The  thought  that  Jesus 
had  risen  did  not  once  enter  her  mind :  somebody  had  taken 
away  her  Lord  ;  but  who  had  done  this,  or  where  they  had 
laid  him,  she  could  not  imagine  ;  and,  distracted  with  fear, 
she  ran  to  look  up  Peter  and  John,  and  tell  them  the  sad 
news.  No  sooner  had  she  gone  than  the  other  women  went 
into  the  sepulchre,  but  started  back  with  terror  at  what  they 
saw ;  for  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  there,  but  on  one  side 
was  what  appeared  to  be  a  young  man  clothed  in  a  long 
white  robe.  It  was  not  yet  daylight ;  and  the  brightness  of 
his  garment  was  a  startling  contrast  to  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb.  A  new  tremor  seized  them  when  this  stranger  spoke, 
and  said,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  which 
was  crucified.  He  is  not  here  ;  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."  He  then 
reminded  them  of  the  saying  of  Jesus,  that  he  should  rise 
again  the  third  day,  and  told  them  to  hasten  to  tell  the 
disciples  he  was  risen.  Convulsed  with  fear  and  joy,  the 
women  ran  to  find  the  disciples,  and  on  the  way  were  met 
l^y  Jesus  himself,  who  halted  them,  saying,  "  All  hail ! " 
They  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  him.    "  Then 
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said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid.  Go  tell  my  brethren 
that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  shall  see  me." 

Meantime  Peter  and  John  had  hurried  back  with  Mary 
Magdalene;  and  John,  outrunning  them,  came  first  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  stooping  down  looked  in,  but  did  not  enter 
till  Peter  coming  up  led  the  way,  when  John  followed. 
They  noticed,  what  the  women  in  their  haste  and  fear  had 
overlooked,  that  the  linen  in  which  Jesus  had  been  wrapped, 
and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head,  were  lying  there 
carefully  folded,  each  in  its  place.  This  was  a  sign  that  the 
body  had  not  been  hastily  snatched  away  either  by  enemies 
or  by  friends  ;  and  now  began  to  dawn  upon  them  the  mean- 
ing of  his  saying,  "  that  he  must  rise  from  the  dead."  But 
this  dim  faith  took  as  yet  no  definite  shape.  It  was  no  use 
searching  for  Jesus,  nor  expecting  him  :  they  had  not  met 
the  women  who  had  already  seen  him ;  they  could  only 
wonder  and  wait ;  and  in  this  fi-ame  they  went  away  to  their 
own  home. 

But  Mary  could  not  be  satisfied.  In  running  for  Peter 
and  John  she  had  missed  seeing  the  angel,  and  missed  seeing 
Jesus  when  he  met  the  other  women.  To  her  the  sepulchre 
was  the  one  dear  sacred  spot  of  earth  where  last  she  had 
seen  her  Lord.  Her  one  thought  was,  He  was  laid  in  this 
tomb,  and  the  great  stone  was  set  in  the  door ;  now  the 
stone  is  rolled  away,  and  he  is  not  there.  And  so,  when  aU 
the  rest  were  gone,  Mary  still  stood  at  the  side  of  the  sepul- 
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chre  weeping.  She  had  not  yet  had  courage  to  step  within 
the  tomb :  the  place  where  Jesus  had  lain  seemed  too  sacred 
for  her  to  tread  upon  ;  and  she  shrank  also  from  the  further 
shock  of  seeing  and  feeling  that  he  was  not  there.  She 
could  only  stay  and  weep  till  some  one  should  come  who 
could  tell  her  where  they  had  laid  him.  At  length,  stooping 
down  and  looking  into  the  sepulchre,  she  saw  two  angels  in 
white,  sitting,  the  one  at  tlie  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  At  their  question, 
"  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  "  lier  grief  breaks  out  afresh  : 
"  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord ; "  but,  before  they  can 
tell  her  that  he  is  risen,  she  is  aware  of  some  one  standing 
behind  her,  and  turning  sees  a  person  whom  in  that  uncer- 
tain light,  and  with  her  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  she  takes  to 
be  the  gardener.  He  repeats  the  question,  "  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  ?  "  and  she,  thinking  that  the  gardener  can 
certainly  relieve  her  anguish  and  suspense,  says  to  him  with 
eager  sobs,  "  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me 
where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  T  will  take  liim  away."  The 
voice  she  knows  best,  loves  best,  speaks  her  name,  '■'■  Mary."" 
She  turns,  springs,  Avould  fall  into  his  arms,  wild  with 
wondor  and  joy,  as  she  cries,  "  Rahhoni  !  "  But  Jesus  saith 
to  her,  "Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father.  But  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your 
God."'     He  has  vanished ;  and  now,  with  tears  of  joy,  she 
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goes  to  the  house  wliere  she  knows  she  shall  find  a  company 
of  disciples.  They  arc  still  mourning  and  weeping  over  their 
Master's  death  ;  and  so  deep  and  despairing  is  their  sorrow, 
that,  when  Mary  breaks  in  upon  them  with  the  glowing 
news  "  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,"  they  will  not  beheve 
her  ;  and  her  words  seem  to  them  as  idle  tales. 

But  the  rumor  of  the  resurrection,  which  the  friends  of 
Jesus  thus  discredited,  was  spreading  among  liis  enemies,  and 
was  likely  to  get  abroad  through  the  town.  Much  as  the 
sanhedrim  tried  to  hush  it  up,  the  story  of  the  watch 
reached  even  the  ears  of  the  disciples.  The  soldiers  set  to 
guard  the  tomb  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  to  report  till 
after  midnight.  Then  a  shock  like  an  earthquake  startled 
them  ;  and  one  "  whose  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and 
his  raiment  white  as  snow,"  coming  from  heaven,  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  door.  At  sight  of  him,  the  keepers 
shook  with  terror,  "and  became  as  dead  men."  When 
they  recovered,  the  tomb  was  open,  and  tlie  body  of  Jesus 
gone.  Their  first  thought  now  was  for  their  own  safety  ; 
since  if  any  of  the  sanhedrim  should  come,  and  find  the 
bod)^  missing,  the  guard  must  answer  for  it  with  their  lives. 
So  they  went  at  once  to  the  chief  priests,  and  told  every 
thing  just  as  it  happened.  The  seventy  were  hurried  to- 
gether ;  and  to  save  their  credit  with  the  people,  and  get  rid 
of  a  troublesome  excitement,  they  bribed  the  soldiers  to  say, 
"His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we 
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slept."  It  took  much  money  to  buy  over  tlie  guard,  since 
it  was  death  for  a  Roman  soldier  to  sleej)  at  his  post ;  but 
the  sanhedrim  agreed  to  make  it  all  right  with  Pilate,  "  so 
they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught."  Many 
Jews  believed  this  story  at  the  time ;  and  some  have  been 
weak  enough  to  revive  it  in  our  day  in  order  to  explain  away 
the  resurrection.  But  it  carries  its  falsehood  on  its  face.  If 
the  disciples  had  stolen  the  body,  the  sanhedrim  could  have 
had  them  arrested,  and  by  exposing  the  trick  have  crushed 
out  Christianity  as  an  imposture.  They  would  have  asked 
nothing  better  to  justify  themselves,  and  confound  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  Yet,  with  all  judicial  means  at  their 
disposal,  they  made  no  attempt  to  bring  the  disciples  to  con- 
viction, disgrace,  and  punishment  for  such  a  fraud.  Not 
long  after,  Peter  and  John  declared  to  the  sanhedrim  in 
the  boldest  manner  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they 
crucified,  God  had  raised  from  the  dead.^  The  council  tried 
by  threats  and  promises  to  silence  the  apostles  ;  but  why 
did  it  not  turn  upon  them,  and  charge  them  with  having 
stolen  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  then  punish  them  for  fraud 
and  falsehood  ?  That  story  served  the  purpose  of  an  hour, 
but  was  too  weak  an  invention  to  be  revived  as  a  means  of 
silencing  men  who  declared  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  alive 
again  after  he  was  crucified. 

During  that  first  day  there  was  much  discussion  among 
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the  disciples  over  the  report  brought  by  the  women  and 
Peter  and  John  from  the  sepulchre.  Not  many  of  them 
had  ventured  to  visit  the  tomb  for  themselves ;  for  the  fate 
of  Jesus  warned  them  not  to  risk  their  lives  by  appearing 
openly  as  his  followers.  But  the  fact  was  clear,  that  the 
tomb  had  been  opened,  and  the  body  of  Jesus  was  no  longer 
there.  Toward  evening,  two  of  the  disciples  were  walking 
from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus,  and  earnestly  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day.  On  the  road,  a  stranger  joined  them  ; 
and  drawing  out  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  about 
which  they  were  still  doubting  and  wondering,  he  explained 
to  them  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  proj)he- 
cies  concerning  Christ;,  and  showed  how  it  accorded  with 
the  true  idea  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  should  "  suffer  these 
things,  and  enter  into  glory."  As  the  stranger  talked,  the 
hearts  of  the  disciples  warmed  toward  him,  till  they  were 
aglow  with  curiosity  and  wonder  and  with  the  fire  of  devo- 
tion ;  and,  on  reaching  their  home,  they  urged  him  to  tarry 
with  them  for  the  night.  The  table  was  soon  spread ;  and, 
as  their  guest  "  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them."  The  scales 
dropped  from  their  eyes  ;  they  understood  why  their  hearts 
had  so  l)urned  on  the  way :  it  was  Jesus  who  had  talked 
with  them,  Jesus  who  sat  at  their  side.  But  he  had  van- 
ished out  of  their  sight.  Rising  up  in  haste,  they  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the  disciples  gathered  together,  and 
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listening  with  eager  joy  to  Peter,  who  was  telling  them  that 
he,  too,  had  seen  the  Lord.  Most  of  them  who  had  doubted 
the  story  of  the  women  were  already  yielding  to  conviction, 
and  saying,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed." 

Yet  they  did  not  venture  to  give  utterance  to  their  joy  in 
songs  or  loud  exclamations  ;  for  they  were  surrounded  with 
enemies,  and  the  shadow  of  the  cross  was  still  upon  them. 
Once  in  the  South  of  Spain,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  I  went  to  just  such  a  meeting  of  a  few  humble 
men  and  women  who  had  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  the  simple  faith  of  the  gospel,  hi  that  little 
circle  were  some  who  had  been  imprisoned,  exiled,  threat- 
ened with  death ;  among  them  the  father  and  mother  of 
Matamoras,  who  had  just  died,  in  exile,  of  his  persecutions 
suffered  in  Spain.  The  house  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held  was  closed  and  darkened ;  the  disciples  came  after 
nightfall,  one  by  one  so  as  not  to  attract  notice,  and  gained 
admittance  by  a  secret  signal.  When  all  were  assembled, 
they  talked  and  prayed  in  low  voices,  but  did  not  dare  to 
sing  lest  they  should  be  overheard  and  betraj-ed.  Thus 
shut  in  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  from  the 
liatred  of  priests  and  persecutors,  how  sweet,  tender,  and 
precious  was  their  communion  with  their  Lord,  whose  pres- 
ence they  felt  though  they  had  not  seen  !  I  fancied  myself 
in  that  room  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  cross  still  fresh  in  view, 
"  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assem- 
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bled,  for  feur  of  the  Jews."  But  to  them  it  was  given  to  see 
the  Lord.  A  few  moments  before,  the  door  was  opened  to 
the  disciples  from  Emmaus,  who  gave  the  concerted  signal ; 
then  all  was  made  fast  again  by  the  porter.  And  there,  with- 
out knocking,  without  opening,  "  stood  Jesus  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you." 
But  they  were  terrified  beyond  measure ;  even  those  who  had 
abeady  seen  him  during  the  day  were  affrighted  at  this  mys- 
terious entrance  into  the  room,  and  "supposed  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit."  To  calm  their  minds,  Jesus  showed  them  his 
hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side,  marked  with  the  wounds  of  the 
cross,  and  asked  them  even  to  handle  him,  and  make  sure 
that  he  had  flesh  and  bon6s.  And  now  for  very  joy  they 
could  not  believe  their  eyes,  but  stood  motionless  in  wonder. 
Not  till  he  called  for  meat,  and  "  did  eat  before  them,"  did 
they  recover  from  their  fright  so  as  to  realize  that  their  J^ord 
was  indeed  among  them,  and  to  listen  to  his  words.  Then 
he  made  clear  to  their  understanding  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  Christ ;  and  how  by  his 
sufferings  and  death  he  "  had  fulfilled  all  things  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets  and  in  the  Psalms." 
And,  having  thus  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  he  commanded  them  to  "  go  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

While  waiting  in  Jerusalem  for  the  power  that  Jesus  had 
promised  them  "  from  on  high,"   the  disciples  were  often 
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consulting  about  their  future  plans  and  hopes ;  and  they 
met  statedly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  At  their  next 
meeting,  Thomas,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  first,  was 
with  them;  and,  Jesus  appearing  as  before,  the  doubter, 
confuted  by  his  own  words,  beheved  with  eyes,  lips,  heart, 
confessing  Jesus  his  Lord  and  his  God. 

The  appearances  of  Jesus  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  at  a 
mountain  in  Galilee,  and  at  Bethany,  to  be  treated  in  the 
following  chapters,  complete  the  record  of  the  Avajs  in 
which  "  he  showed  liimself  alive  after  his  passion."  That, 
in  view  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus,  it  was  credible 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  fact  of  his 
resurrection  would  be  peculiarly  capable  of  proof,  has  been 
shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter ;  and  now,  on  review- 
ing the  evidence,  it  is  plain  that  the  fact  as  stated,  and  this 
alone,  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  story  and  its  effects. 

If  Jesus  did  indeed  rise,  the  witnesses  to  the  fact  could 
not  have  been  deceived.  They  knew  him  intimately ;  they 
Avere  numerous,  and  were  on  the  quick  to  test  the  reality  ; 
they  saw  him  often,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions, 
during  a  period  of  forty  days.  As  they  could  not  have  been 
deceived,  neither  could  they  have  been  deceivers.  They 
had  no  motive  for  making  up  such  a  story.  If  false,  their 
detection  Avas  sure :  they  could  be  made  to  produce  the 
body,  or  tell  what  had  become  of  it,  or  be  punished  for  their 
deception.     They  had  nothing  to  gain,  but  every  thing  to 
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lose,  by  inventing  a  story  that  Jesus  had  risen.  He  had 
been  crucified  on  the  charges  of  blasphemy  and  sedition ; 
and  for  them  to  avow  themselves  his  disciples  would  be  to 
provoke  his  fate  as  accomplices.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  to  tempt  men  to  start  such  a  report ;  yet  we  find  these 
men  giving  their  whole  lives  to  declaring  the  fact  that  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  saying  they  were  witnesses  to  the  fact, 
and  suffering  imprisonment,  torture,  death,  rather  than  take 
back  that  testimony.  And  the  use  they  made  of  the  resur- 
rection was  to  persuade  men  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  lead 
holy  lives.  The  witnesses  sought  for  themselves  neither 
money,  power,  office,  nor  fame,  but  were  ready  to  die  for 
their  word.     Such  is  not  the  manner  of  impostors. 

The  notion  that  the  story  of  the  resurrection  was  a  myth, 
—  not  at  first  in  the  Gospels,  but  which  grew  up  in  later 
times  to  throw  a  halo  about  the  death  of  Christ,  —  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  the  narrative.  For  here  we  have,  from 
beginning  to  end,  internal  evidence  of  this  l)eing  a  true 
story,  and  freshly  recorded  at  the  time.  When  we  reflect 
that  the  disciples  were  Jews,  and  that,  up  to  the  arrest  of 
Jesus,  they  clung  to  the  notion  that  he  would  somehow 
show  himself  a  king,  we  can  understand  how  httle  impres- 
sion his  allusions  to  his  rising  again  Avould  have  been  made 
on  their  minds,  and  how  completely  their  hopes  were  dashed 
by  his  crucifixion.  They  did  not  once  think  of  watching 
the    tomb,    nor   of    going   to   see   if    he   had   risen.     They 
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thought  too  much  of  their  own  safety  to  hang  about  the 
sepulchre  ;  they  were  too  full  of  grief  to  remember  promises. 
And  when  some  did  go  to  the  tomb,  not  to  seek  the  living 
Jesus,  but  to  embalm  his  dead  body,  they  could  not  believe 
that  he  had  risen  ;  and,  after  they  had  seen  him,  others  would 
not  believe  their  story.  Now,  all  this,  which  goes  to  dis- 
credit the  faith  and  love  of  the  disciples,  accredits  the  story. 
It  does  credit  to  their  honesty  as  narrators  of  fact,  and  has 
nothing  of  the  air  of  a  myth.  So  of  all  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus.  They  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  char- 
acter. He  does  not  show  himself  off  as  a  wonder,  and  does 
not  make  weak,  vague,  or  mysterious  communications, 
such  as  legends  ascribe  to  persons  said  to  appear  from  the 
spirit  Avorld  ;  but,  having  satisfied  his  disciples  that  he  is 
their  Lord,  he  gives  them  plain,  clear,  earnest  spiritual 
instruction  about  his  own  person  and  work,  and  their  duty. 
Every  thing  in  the  story  comports  with  a  record  of  facts. 

But  two  scenes  in  particular  show  it  to  be  real,  —  the 
heart-broken  Mary,  the  boasting,  swaggering  Thomas,  Mary 
following  the  body  to  the  tomb  to  see  where  it  Avas  laid, 
going  early  to  anoint  it,  in  her  fright  at  the  open  door,  run- 
ning to  tell  the  disciples  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away, 
coming  ])ack  to  weep  at  the  sepulchre,  entreating  the  gar- 
dener to  help  her  find  her  Lord ;  and  then  that  moment  so 
simple  and  so  dignified,  so  tender  and  so  sublime,  the 
ecstasy  of  a  human  joy,  the  calmness  of  a  divine  majest}',  — 
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all  this  witnesses  for  its  own  truth.  Only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Jesus  had  risen,  and  stood  by  Mary's  side,  can  we 
account  for  that  scene  which  has  never  been  attained  to  by 
poetry  or  art,  and  which  was  never  invented  by  man,  — 
"  Mary,"  "  Rabboni." 

Then,  Thomas  !  who,  like  Peter,  had  said,  "  Let  us  go  and 
die  with  him,"^  like  Peter  ready  to  assert  himself,  now 
putting  his  own  senses,  his  own  doubts,  his  own  reason, 
above  the  testimony  of  all  his  brethren,  and  in  the  violence 
of  self-will  proposing  to  subject  the  wounded  body  of  his 
Lord  to  a  degrading  test.  How  true,  alas,  is  this  to  nature  ! 
and  how  true  does  one  feel  the  narrative  to  be,  as  it  shows 
Thomas  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  his  own  words, 
rebounding  from  the  extravagance  of  doubt  to  the  ecstasy 
of  faith  and  adoration  !  Ah  !  who  would  not  kneel  by  his 
side,  to  catch  the  breath  of  that  wondrous  benediction, 
"Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed  "? 

Two  collateral  proofs  establish  the  place  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  history.  At  the  crucifixion  we  find  the  disciples 
disheartened,  wavering,  hiding  away  ;  their  king  crucified, 
themselves  in  fear  of  the  Jews.  A  few  days  later  we  find 
them  boldly  proclaiming  themselves  believers  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  and  preaching  the  most  spiritual  views  of  his  person, 
his  teachings,   his    death,    and    his    kingdom.      Something 
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momentous  must  have  happened  to  cause  this  great  change 
in  their  inner  views  and  feehngs  and  their  outward  de- 
meanor. Now,  the  resurrection,  which  they  proclaim  as  a 
fact,  does  account  for  this  change  ;  and  nothing  else  can. 

Again :  a  few  months  later  we  find  a  man  of  liberal  cul- 
ture, but  of  intense  Jewish  prejudices ;  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  reasoning,  and  of  marked  sincerity  of 
character ;  a  man  of  strong  ambition,  and  who  had  the  finest 
prospects  that  could  then  open  to  a  Jew,  —  we  find  this 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  had  volunteered  to  persecute  the  new 
faith,  suddenly  embracing  it,  relinquishing  all  worldly 
honors  and  hopes,  and  devoting  himself  to  preaching  the 
cross,  with  a  firmness,  an  earnestness,  a  persistency,  a  moral 
heroism,  almost  beyond  parallel.  Now,  this  man  was  a 
trained  logician,  and  had  an  honest  love  of  truth.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  the  genuineness  of  which 
has  not  been  denied,  and  could  not  be  questioned,  since  the 
epistle  is  quoted  as  his  by  the  earliest  fathers.  In  that 
epistle  Paul  declares  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  that  he 
was  seen  of  Cephas,  of  James,  of  all  the  apostles,  and  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  ;  and  then  he  adds,  "  of 
whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present."  ^  Paul 
knew  these  witnesses.  Cephas,  or  Peter,  he  knew  inti- 
mately ;  James  and  the  other  apostles  he  had  conferred 
with  at  Jerusalem,  about  his  own  work.     Many  of  the  five 
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hundred  were  personally  known  to  him  ;  he  knew  their 
character,  had  tested  their  evidence,  and  was  ready  to  stake 
his  existence  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  died,  was  buried,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day.  That  a  man  of  such  breadth, 
keenness,  candor,  and  honesty,  made  this  examination  of 
eye-witnesses,  and  came  to  this  conviction,  gave  up  every 
thing  for  his  belief,  lived  in  it,  died  for  it,  —  this  almost 
judicial  investigation  and  decision  at  the  time  sweeps  away 
the  qualms  of  modern  doubters,  and  thrills  our  inmost  being 
with  Paul's  triumphant  strain,  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


ONE  LAST   LOOK  AND   WORD. 


Before  finally  quitting  the  earth,  the  risen  Lord  would 
visit  once  more  the  two  spots  that  had  been,  to  him  most 
dear,  —  Galilee  and  Bethany.  One  more  look  at  the  lake, 
one  more  look  at  the  home,  and  he  will  return  to  the  glory 
he  had  with  his  Father  "before  the  world  was."  ^  At  both 
places,  too,  he  would  once  more  converse  with  his  disciples 
amid  scenes  endeared  by  so  many  memories  of  his  earthly  life. 
In  sending  out  his  messengers  for  the  first  preaching  of  his 
gospel,  Jesus  had  instructed  them  to  "  shake  off  the  dust 
from  their  feet "  at  places  that  should  reject  the  message, 
" for  a  testimony  against  them;"^  yet  he  lingers  upon  the 
earth  that. had  rejected  and  crucified  him,  presses  it  lovingly 
with  those  sacred  feet  that  had  been  pierced  with  nails,  and 
thus  blends  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  of  human  affec- 
tions with  the  grace  and  mercy  that  his  resurrection  liad 
attested  as  divine.  The  more  he  shows  himself  the  man, 
the  more  we  see  in  liim  the  God.     Earth  is  no  longer  so 
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remote  nor  estranged  from  heaven  as  to  cut  off  communica- 
tion between  the  two.  Jesus  was  born  as  helpless  as  any 
babe,  and  he  died  seemingly  as  helpless  as  any  man ;  but 
the  Christ  who  has  risen  from  the  grave,  and  is  capable  at 
will  of  appearing  as  man  or  vanishing  as  a  spirit,  belongs  to 
a  sphere  above  the  earth ;  and  he  it  is  who  now  pauses  to 
look  with  human  eyes,  memories,  and  loves  upon  the 
favorite  spots  of  earth  before  he  takes  up  his  final  abode 
in  heaven. 

He  had  appointed  a  general  gathering  of  his  disciples  at 
a  mountain  in  a  secluded  part  of  Galilee,  where  he  after- 
wards "  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  at  once  ; "  ^  and,  in 
view  of  this  meeting,  the  apostles  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
lake,  where  most  of  them  had  their  homes.  They  were  too 
poor  to  be  idle ;  and,  as  a  party  of  them  (seven  in  all)  were 
standing  one  evening  on  the  shore,  Peter  said,  "  I  go 
a-fishing ; "  whereupon  they  all  decided  to  go  with  him, 
and,  getting  into  a  vessel,  pushed  out  into  the  lake.  There 
they  lay  all  night  long  casting  and  drawing  their  net,  but 
caught  nothing.  As  day  began  to  break,  they  despaired  of 
any  luck,  and  were  about  to  set  in  for  the  shore,  when, 
looking  thither,  they  saw  in  the  gray  dawn  some  one  stand- 
ing, and  watching  their  movements.  Hailing  them,  he  asked 
what  they  had  caught ;  and,  when  they  answered  "  Notliing," 
he  said,  "  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye 

^  Matt,  xxviii.  IG;  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 
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shall  find."  The  stranger  might  be  "some  old  fisherman  who 
thought  he  knew  the  lake  and  its  fish  better  than  they,  and, 
like  his  craft,  was  ready  with  his  advice.  At  any  rate, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  trying  again :  so  they  cast  their 
net  as  he  told  them;  and  now  "they  were  not  able  to  draw 
it  for  the  multitude  of  fishes." 

There  is  an  instinct  in  love,  that  is  quicker  than  reason ; 
and  "  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  saith  unto  Peter,  It  is 
the  Lord."  John  felt  the  presence  where  Peter  saw  only 
the  wonder;  but,  at  that  hint,  Peter  girt  his  coat  about  him, 
and  leaped  into  the  sea.  Here  is  Peter  again,  with  his  old 
impulsiveness  of  temperament ;  only  this  is  not  the  impetu- 
osity of  pride  nor  of  zeal,  but  of  love.  He  does  not  now  ask 
to  walk  upon  the  sea,  as  a  sign  that  this  is  Jesus  indeed ;  but, 
trusting  to  his  sturdy  arms,  he  goes  plashing  through  the 
water,  and  runs  dripping  up  the  beach.  But  the  other 
disciples  are  not  far  beliind  him.  Getting  into  the  boat, 
they  drag  the  net  after  them  to  the  shore,  where  Peter  runs 
to  help  them  ;  and,  all  tugging  together,  the}'  draw  the  net 
to  land,  and  find  it  "  full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred  and 
fifty  and  three."  Great  was  their  surprise,  that,  "  for  all 
there  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken ;  "  but  they 
were  speechless  with  amazement  when,  on  turning  round, 
the}"  saw  on  the  shore  "  a  fire  of  coals,  and  fish  laid  thereon, 
and  bread,"  and  heard  themselves  called  to  come  and 
eat.     "'And  none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask.  Who  art  thou  ? 
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knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord."  Hungry  as  they  were, 
they  would,  not  even  touch  the  food  ;  hut  Jesus,  drawing 
nearer,  took  bread  and  fish,  and  distributed  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  meal  over,  the  Lord  turned  to  Simon  Peter,  and  said, 
"  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?  " 
Once  Peter  was  forward  to  say,  "  Though  all  men  shall  be 
offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended ; " 
and  just  now  he  had  jumped  into  the  sea,  leaving  the  rest 
to  follow  in  the  boat,  as  though  he  were  more  eager  than 
they  to  greet  the  Lord.  But  now  he  drops  the  tone  of 
boasting ;  he  makes  no  comparison  of  himself  with  others ; 
the  very  question  of  Jesus  is  ju-obing  his  heart.  Yes,  he 
has  been  vain,  weak,  impulsive,  more  confident  than  trust- 
ful ;  but  it  was  the  generosit}-  of  love  that  prompted  his 
self-assertion ;  and,  though  in  a  sudden  moment  of  bewilder- 
ment and  anguish  he  did  forsake  his  Master,  even  then  he 
did  not  abandon  his  love.  That  love  drew  from  him  bitter 
tears  ;  that  love  drew  him  after  the  cross,  and  early  to  the 
sepulchre ;  and  now  with  the  humility  of  one  who  has 
fallen,  but  also  the  full  consciousness  that  because  of  this 
fall  he  knows  his  heart  better  than  before,  he  appeals  to 
Jesus:  "Yea,  Lord:  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 
"Jesus  said  to  him,  Feed  my  lambs."  He  has  no  praises 
nor  honors  to  bestow  for  the  profession  of  love.  Love  must 
be  shown  by  service,  by  work  and  sacrifice.     And  to  this 
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forward  and  fiery  disciple  Jesus  assigns  a  task  that  calls  for 
meekness  and  gentleness,  —  the  quiet,  patient  work  of 
caring  for  the  lambs,  giving  instruction,  counsel,  guidance, 
to  the  young  disciples  of  the  flock. 

A  second  time  Jesus  asks,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  ?  "  A  second  time  the  disciple  feels  the  probe  ;  and 
now  it  goes  still  deeper ;  for  Jesus  does  not  ask  whether 
Peter  has  a  greater  love  than  the  rest,  but  whether  he  really 
loves  at  all.  In  the  same  tone  of  humility  and  reverence, 
and  with  the  same  consciousness  of  sincerity,  Peter  answers, 
"  Yea,  Lord :  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  Again  he 
receives  the  command,  "Feed  my  sheep."  And  now  the 
third  time  comes  the  searching  question,  "Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?"  Alas,  poor  Peter!  Was  ever  a 
soul  put  to  such  a  testing  ?  Not  a  word  of  doubt  or  reproof 
is  spoken,  not  one  allusion  to  what  he  had  said  and  done 
on  that  eventful  night.  But  his  eyes  are  swimming,  his  heart 
is  breaking ;  for  with  this  third  question  he  is  again  in  the 
court  of  the  high  priest's  palace,  he  is  cursing  and  denying, 
he  hears  the  crowing  cock ;  he  sees  Jesus  buffeted,  scourged, 
mocked,  bleeding,  dying,  and  himself  afar  off  with  the  oath 
of  denial  blistering  his  lips  even  while  his  Lord  prays, 
"Father,  forgive  them."  Yet  in  the  depth  of  his  heart  he 
does  love,  he  did  love  even  then  ;  and,  bitterly  as  he  wept 
for  his  sudden  sin,  he  is  more  grieved  tliat  Jesus  should 
seem   to   doubt   him   still.     This   three    times   asking    cuts 
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him  deeper  than  any  censure.  What  can  he  say  ?  What 
shall  he  do  ?  Ah  I  he  is  deahng  now  with  no  mere  human 
master ;  his  risen  Lord  can  search  the  heart :  and  so  from 
the  dej)ths  of  his  own  consciousness  he  throws  himself 
upon  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things:  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  And  yet  there 
comes  no  word  of  assurance,  no  token  that  it  is  enouerh : 
only  the  same  command,  Let  love,  then,  do  its  task, — 
"  Feed  my  sheep." 

But  here  was  an  assurance  stronger  than  words  could 
have  given.  This  command  was  a  trust ;  and,  since  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  could  advance  only  by  knowledge  and 
truth,  the  trust  of  feeding  and  guiding  his  disciples  was  the 
highest  mark  of  confidence  and  honor.  How  touchingly 
Peter  reminds  us  of  this  in  his  epistles  to  believers,  where 
he  says,  "  Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now 
returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls  ; "  ' 
and  to  the  "  elders  "  he  says,  "  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  not 
as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to 
the  flock ;  and,  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.'"^ 
Thus  Peter  came  to  know  and  prize  the  honor  that  the 
Lord  had  conferred  upon  him  in  intrusting  to  him  the  care 
of  the  lambs,  the  feeding  of  the  sheep. 

At  this  moment  too,  in  the  tone  of  the  third  question,  the 
1  1  Pet.  i.  25.  2  1  Pet.  v.  1-4. 
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heart  of  Jesus  had  responded  to  the  heart  of  Peter.  Jesus 
had  put  his  question  in  a  word  that  signifies  such  high  and 
sacred  love  as  men  render  to  God ;  and  Peter  had  answered 
hy  a  word  that  expresses  the  warmth  of  human  affection. 
But,  in  the  tliird  question,  our  Lord  takes  this  word  out  of 
Peter's  mouth,  as  though  he  would  open  again  his  lieait  as 
a  man,  to  answer  to  the  yearning,  burning,  yet  grieving, 
breaking  heart  of  his  disciple.  Recognizing  thus  the  sin- 
cerity of  Peter's  love,  the  Lord  predicts  to  what  tliis  love 
will  bring  him,  —  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  loss  of  life. 
"  When  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and 
walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest ;  but,  when  thou  shalt  be 
old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thine  hands,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not." 
Yes,  he  too  should  be  stretched  upon  the  cross.  "And, 
when  Jesus  had  spoken  this,  he  saith  to  Peter,  Follow 
me."  Let  love  prove  itself  by  obedience  and  by  sacrifice. 
The  disciple  who  would  follow  Jesus  in  his  triumph  and 
to  his  glory  must  follow  him  in  his  own  way.  As  the 
resurrection  gives  to  Ins  followers  no  exemption  from 
dying,  neither  does  his  glory  procure  them  exemption  from 
suffering.  In  the  spirit  of  labor  and  of  sacrifice,  they  must 
follow  Jesus  as  he  was  on  earth,  if  they  would  be  with 
Jesus  where  he  is  in  the  glory  of  his  Father. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  moment  to  change  one's  tempera- 
ment, nor  even  by  the  severest  discipline  to  conquer  all  its 
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tendencies.  So  Peter's  old  impulse  to  have  his  say  about 
every  thing  seizes  upon  him  as  he  sees  John  also  following  ; 
and  he  said  to  Jesus,  "  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  " 
But,  though  Jesus  would  impart  every  thing  to  faith,  he 
never  yielded  any  thing  to  curiosity. 

A  poor  widow,  born  a  heathen,  yearning  for  a  word  of 
mercy,  begging  even  for  the  crumbs  from  the  Master's  table, 
could  win  a  miracle  of  healing  as  a  reward  of  her  faith ; 
but  not  the  clamor  of  the  people,  the  official  demand  of  the 
Pharisees,  nor  the  authority  of  Herod,  could  extort  from 
him  a  sign.  So  here  Jesus  taught  Peter  that  we  should 
rather  study  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God,  than  speculate 
about  his  providence :  direct,  present,  personal  obedience  to 
Christ,  rather  than  curious  inquiry  as  to  details  of  his 
kingdom,  is  the  mark  of  devotion  to  that  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  Christ  himself.  Peter  had  been  told  that  love 
meant  service  and  sacrifice ;  and  the  life  of  toil  and  the 
death  of  pain  before  him  were  then  illumined  and  ennobled 
by  the  summons,  "  Follow  me."  But  Peter  must  know 
what  service  and  what  fate  were  appointed  to  John.  The 
Master  answered,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what 
is  that  to  thee  ?  "  and,  to  shut  off  all  such  inquiry,  he  added 
with  emphasis,  "  Follow  thou  me."  In  the  service  of  Christ, 
it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  one  to  stand  in  his  own 
place,  there  to  live  and  to  die  with  a  loving,  patient,  obedi- 
ent heart ;  for  allegiance  to  the  Master  is  personal,  and  must 
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be  rendered  by  each  for  himself,  apart  from  the  circum- 
stances or  position,  the  performances  or  the  failures,  of 
others.  The  notion  went  out  among  the  disciples,  that  John 
should  not  die.  But  Jesus  had  said,  "If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come  ;  "  and,  to  the  believer,  death  is  only  a  coming  of 
the  Lord  to  set  free  his  spirit,  that  it  may  be  with  Christ  in 
his  glory. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


IN   THE   HIGHEST. 


Now  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  his  ascent  to 
heaven  in  an  open  and  visible  manner  was  a  simple  neces- 
sity to  the  moral  value  of  his  resurrection,  and  to  the  final 
impression  of  his  life,  his  teaching,  and  his  death.  To  have 
fallen  again  under  the  power  of  death,  and  liave  been  again 
laid  in  the  grave,  —  as  must  have  happened  to  Lazarus, — 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  would  have  made  of  the  resurrection  a 
mere  dramatic  show  of  power,  Avithout  moral  significance. 
When  Jesus  raised  Lazarus  he  showed  his  power  over  the 
physical  laws,  processes,  and  effects  involved  in  death  and 
decay.  But  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  to  make  known  his 
power  over  death  itself,  — in  all  its  fears,  its  pains,  its  possi- 
bilities, in  its  forebodings  equally  with  its  effects,  in  those 
moral  and  spiritual  associations  and  issues  of  wliich  the 
physical  event  is  only  a  type.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
was  declarative :  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  redemptive, 
attescing  his  own  words  in  that  grand  prophetic  hope  of 
humanity,   "  I   am   the   resurrection   and  the  life  :  he  that 
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believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  "  ' 
"  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  diinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal 
life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."^  Had  even 
his  body  then  sunk  back  into  the  arms  of  death,  how  weak 
had  seemed  that  promise,  how  vain  that  hope  ! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  had  simpl}'  vanished  from 
among  his  disciples,  the  impression  of  his  resurrection  might 
in  time  have  vanished  also.  Again  and  again  had  he 
appeared  to  them  suddenly  in  his  familiar  form,  then  disap- 
peared as  suddenly,  they  knew  not  how.  Where  he  was  in 
the  intervals,  they  could  not  guess,  they  dared  not  ask.  If 
his  last  disappearance  had  been  after  this  fashion,  they 
would  long  have  watched  and  waited  for  his  coming  again, 
would  slowly  have  given  liim  up ;  and  then,  not  knowing 
how  to  trace  nor  where  to  place  him,  they  might  have  fallen 
to  doubting  whether  his  appearances  were  not  apparitions 
merely,  without  substantial  identity.  But  Jesus  joined  their 
last  view  of  him  on  earth  with  his  return  to  heaven  as  a 
palpable  reality. 

After  the  scene  at  the  lake,  he  had  met  his  disciples  at  a 
mountain  in  Galilee,  and  had  there  given  the  apostles  their 
final  commission,  saying,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 

1  John  xi.  25.  "^  Johu  vi.  54. 
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unto  the  end  of  the  world."  ^  But,  for  this  commission, 
they  should  receive  a  special  power  from  on  high ;  and  for 
this  they  must  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  await  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  the  period  of  forty  days  after  his  passion  had  Jesus 
thus  at  intervals  "  showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  by 
many  infallible  proofs,  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God."  ^  At  length,  one  morning  when 
the  eleven  were  together,  Jesus  being  with  them,  they  asked 
him,  "Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  king- 
dom to  Israel  ?  "  Their  old  Jewish  hope  of  a  conquering 
and  reigning  Messiah,  crushed  by  the  death  of  their  Master, 
was  revived  by  his  resurrection.  Now  they  fully  believed 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  but  they  would  not  understand  his 
ways.  How  well  it  would  have  suited  them  if  he  had  gone 
and  shown  himself  to  the  sanhedrim  and  to  Pilate  as  alive 
from  the  dead,  and,  in  the  surprise  and  terror  of  his  enemies, 
had  proclaimed  his  kingdom !  But  this  sacred  seal  of  his 
mission  was  not  for  a  show  to  sceptics.  For  a  moment  he 
would  have  been  to  them  a  wonder  and  a  terror ;  Ijut  soon 
they  would  have  said  again,  "  He  hath  a  devil."  His  king- 
dom was  the  kingdom  of  truth ;  and  truth  must  rest  upon 
moral  conviction.  The  resurrection  had  answered  its  end 
in  convincing  and  confirming  the  disciples  ;  the  fact  was 
made  sure  by  sufficient  witnesses  •  but  it  was  not  the  fact, 
1  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19.  2  Acts  i.  3. 
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but  tlie  spiritual  truth  that  this  fact  taught  and  certified, 
which  was  to  be  preached.  There  could  be  no  gain  in  Jesus' 
remaining  upon  earth  to  show  himself  to  strangers:  since 
the  fact  of  his  death  and  his  identity  would  have  to  be 
established  in  each  case ;  and  then  he  would  be  only  a 
wonder  among  men.  There  would  have  been  no  gain  in  his 
setting  up  a  kingdom  of  earthly  power :  since  it  matters 
little  for  the  real  good  of  human  society  how  the  forms  of 
government  or  the  persons  of  rulers  may  change,  so  long  as 
the  hearts  of  men  —  the  seat  of  evil  —  remain  unchanged. 
"  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  into  his  own  power."  Leave  the  man- 
agement of  the  kingdom  to  Him  who  rules.  Show  your 
faith  in  the  kingdom,  and  your  love  for  it,  by  proclaiming 
the  truth  in  which  it  rests,  by  which  it  rules.  "  Ye  shall 
be  witnesses  for  me." 

As  this  conversation  began,  they  had  set  out  upon  the  old 
familiar  walk  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  little  party  of 
twelve  men,  thus  quietly  walking,  would  attract  no  special 
attention ;  and  they  went  on  like,  any  wayfarers,  till  they 
had  turned  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  where  the  little 
village  of  Bethany  came  in  sight,  and  Jerusalem  was  lost  to 
view.  On  that  side  the  mountain  was  quite  bare  of  culture 
and  of  dwellings,  save  where  the  little  village  of  date-trees 
nestled  in  its  sheltered  nook.  At  this  point  Jesus  halted  ; 
and  he  who  had  been  walking  and  talking  with  the  apostles, 
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as  he  had  so  often  clone  just  there  in  the  week  before  his 
death,  now  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them.  "  And, 
even  as  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  taken 
up;  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight."  The  song 
of  his  birth  once  more  wraps  the  earth  in  the  folds  of 
heaven,  —  here  the  benediction,  there  the  glory.  With 
hands  uplifted  he  blesses  the  disciples,  leaves  to  men  peace 
and  good-will,  and  then  goes  up  to  God  in  the  highest. 

Long  do  the  disciples  stand  looking  steadfastly,  wistfully, 
toward  heaven  as  he  goes  up ;  when  suddenly  two  angels  are 
beside  them,  who  say,  "  Why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  heaven."  They  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy, 
and  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere. 

From  that  hour  the  most  momentous  fact  in  history, — 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  —  the  most  potent 
means  of  moral  reform,  the  most  mighty  influence  of  spirit- 
ual experience,  began  to  work  in  human  society,  transform- 
ing that  society,  purifying  and  ennobling  it,  till  at  length 
Christianity  has  become  its  own  witness;  itself  greater 
than  all  its  miracles,  the  wonder  of  the  ages,  attesting 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  word  as  the  power  of  an 
endless  life. 
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Alps,  scene  upon  the,  267. 

Andrew  visits  Jesns,  117. 

Angel  visits  Mary,  17;  appears  to  Jo- 
seph in  a  dream,  04;  speaks  to 
the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  402. 

Angels,  song  of,  4,  11 ;  minister  to 
Jesus  in  the  desert,  110;  at  the 
sepulchre,  404. 

Anger  of  Jesus,  1.35,  218. 

Anguish  of  Jesus,  .341,  ,302. 

Anna  the  prophetess  praises  Jesus, 
34. 

Annas  trhe  high  priest,  35.5. 

Apostles,  the  twelve,  relations  of,  to 
Jesus,  320. 

Aristocracy  of  church,  327. 

Ascension,  428. 

Augustus,  Emperor,  orders  a  census 
of  Judea,  13,  note. 


B. 


Baptism  in  Switzerland,  30;  among 
the  Jews,  92 ;  of  the  Levites,  92 ; 
John's,  95. 

Barabbas,  375. 


Beatitudes,  192. 

Bethany,  Lazarus  raised  from  the 
dead  at,  228;  description  of,  271. 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  225. 

Bethlehem,  visit  of  shepherds  to,  5 ; 
Iviiown  as  the  "  City  of  David," 
9;  mentioned  by  Micah,  27,  60; 
children  of,  destroyed  by  Herod, 
61. 

Bethsaida,  175. 

Bible,  the,  a  book  of  wonders,  53; 
and  nature,  209. 

Blanc,  Mont,  267. 

Blind  men,  289. 

Born  again,  147. 

Bread,  living,  330. 

Brahe,  Tycho,  new  star  of,  42. 

Brotherhood,  322. 

Bushncll,  "  Nature  and  the  Super- 
natural," 337,  note. 


C. 


Caiaphas  the  liigh  priest,  318 ;  sum- 
mons the  sanhedrim,  300. 

Cana,  marriage  at,  129. 

Capernaum,  healing  of  nobleman's 
son  at,  167;  people  of,  follow 
Jesus,  181 ;  scene  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  miracles,  183;  the 
earthly  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
431 
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God,  185;  doubts  In  relation  to 
its  site,  188. 

Caravansary  for  travellers,  12. 

Census,  Koman,  13,  221. 

Cesarea  Philippi,  279. 

Charity,  true,  215. 

Cliildren  of  God,  the,  193. 

Clirist  announced,  11;  Jesus,  the, 
304. 

Christian  brotherhood  not  commun- 
ism, 323. 

Christs,  false,  223. 

Confucius  and  the  Golden  Rule,  210. 

Communion  of  saints,  the,  328. 

Constantinople  the  obstacle  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Greeks,  105, 
note. 

Courts  of  the  temple,  137. 

Cross,  form  of  the,  384,  385 ;  inscrip- 
tion over,  389;  exalted  and  glo- 
rified, 393. 

Crucifixion  a  common  mode  of  pun- 
ishment witli  the  Romans,  383. 

Cup  in  Gethsemane,  392. 

Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  praised  by 
Isaiah,  25. 


D. 

Daniel  made  chief  of  the  Magi,  39; 
predicts  the  Messiah,  39. 

Death  belongs  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, 39G. 

Dedication,  feast  of,  294,  note. 

Democracy,  the  true,  327. 

Demons,  252. 

Desert  of  Judea,  John  preaches  in, 
93;  Jesus  in  the,  98. 

Devil,  the.  tempts  Jesus,  103;  a  per- 
sonal spirit,  109;  sows  tares,  234; 
in  Gethsemane,  .340. 

Disciples,  the  first,  115;  sent  forth, 
185;  Jesus  appears  to,  409,  417. 


Dives  and  Lazarus,  parable  of,  286. 

Divinity  of  Jesus,  361. 

Dove,  the,  at  baptism  of  Jesus,  96. 


E. 


Earthquake  at  the  death  of  Christ, 
392. 

East,  land  of  the,  37. 

Eastern  houses,  fashion  of,  356. 

Egypt,  the  land  of,  57 ;  flight  of  Jo- 
seph into,  61;  route  of  Joseph 
and  Mary;  62 ;  legends  of  Jesus 
in,  63. 

Elective  affinity  shown  by  Jesus,  324. 

Elias  at  transfiguration,  261. 

Elisabeth,  visit  of  Mary  to,  19. 

Emmaus,  the  disciples  talk  with  Je- 
sus on  the  way  to,  407. 

Ephraim,  city  of,  284. 

Essenes,  the,  127. 

Evil  One,  the,  busy  sowing  tares, 
234. 


F. 


Fables  of  the  heathen,  21 ;  of  the 

Virgin,  21  ;  of  ^sop,  230. 
Faith  a  higher  faculty,  52,  53 ;  should 

be  educated,  53. 
Family,  Jesus  blessed,  198 ;  of  Christ, 

320. 
Famine,  104. 

Farmers  in  Palestine,  10. 
Fasting    of   Jesus,  99;   remarkable 

cases  of,  110,  note. 
Fear,  Jesus  liad  no,  .344. 
Food,  note  on  living  without,  110. 
Forgiveness,  216. 
Forty  often  used  as  a  round  number, 

100,  note. 
French  convention  of  1793,' 326. 
Friends  of  Jesus,  270,  320. 
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G. 


Galilee,  district  of,  16;  Jesus  jour- 
neys to,  118;  Cana  of,  129;  gath- 
ering  of  the  disciples  at,  417. 

Gennesareth,  Lake,  175;  plain  of, 
fertility  of,  176. 

Gethsemane,  341. 

Give,  how  to,  215. 

God  a  spirit,  IGl. 

Golden  acre,  6. 

Golden  Rule,  the,  210. 

Good  shepherd,  parable  of  the,  227. 

Gospel,  the  Fourth,  231 ;  genuine- 
ness of,  3(il,  note. 

Galilee,  Lake  of,  233. 

Greeks  anxious  to  see  Jesus,  312. 


H. 


Handel's  oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  2.3. 

Harvest,  164. 

Heart,  the  seat  of  the  moral  feelings, 
202 ;  the  pure  in,  203. 

Heaven,  kingdom  of,  preached  by 
.J(jhn,  94 ;  how  found,  194. 

Hebrew  Bible  translated  into  Greek, 
26. 

Hermon,  Mount,  279. 

Herod  Antipas,  dominion  of,  65;  rul- 
er of  Galilee,  371. 

Herod  the  Great,  cruelty  of,  58;  su- 
perstition of,  59;  sends  privately 
for  the  Magi,  60;  destroys  the 
children  of  Bethlehem,  61 ;  death 
of,  64. 

Herodians,  the,  307. 

Heroism  of  Jesus,  287. 

Hezekiah,  King,  threatened  by  Lsaiah, 
25. 

High  priest,  the  office  of,  .355. 

Hillel,  Rabbi,  and  the  Golden  Rule, 
210. 


Holy  of  Holies,  the,  13.5. 
Home  of  Je>us,  64. 
Honor,  true  and  false,  292. 
Hosannah  in  the  highest,  303. 
Iluiigor,  pangs  of,  104,  199. 
Humanity,  brotherhood  of,  325. 
Hymn  after  supper,  338. 


Isaiah,  prophecy  of,  concerning 
Christ,  4;  threatens  King  Heze- 
kiah, 2.'5;  praises  King  Cyrus, 
25 ;  Jesus  expounds,  1G8. 

Inn,  an  Oriental,  12. 

Inscription  over  the  cross,  389. 


J. 


Jairus,  daughter  of,  253. 

James  the  apostle,  at  tlie  transfigura- 
tion, 262;  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane, 341. 

Jericho,  gate  of,  289. 

Jerusalem,  road  from  Bethlehem  to, 
31;  at  the  Passover,  82,  143; 
city  described,  143;  political 
state  of,  220;  desti-uction  fore- 
told by  Jesus,  316;  society  of 
ladies  in,  384. 

Jesus,  birth  of,  13;  naming  of,  15; 
taken  to  the  temple,  32 ;  birth  of, 
fixed  by  scholars,  45,  note  ;  fivm- 
ily  of,  71 ;  sent  to  school,  75;  did 
not  get  his  wisdom  from  other 
men,  79;  brought  up  to  be  a 
carpenter,  80;  goes  to  Jerusalem 
with  his  parents,  82;  converses 
with  the  rabbis,  87;  increasing 
in  wisdom  and  in  grace,  90 ;  bap- 
tized by  John,  96;  moved  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  98;  fasting. 
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99 ;  tempted  by  the  Devil,  103 ; 
goes  to  look  up  John,  11(3 ;  invites 
Andrew  and  John  to  his  house, 
117 ;  conversation  with  Peter, 
John,  Andrew,  and  Nathanael, 
119;  personal  appearance  of, 
124;  did  not  join  the  Essenes, 
128;  attends  the  wedding  at 
Cana,  129 ;  turns  the  water  into 
wine,  131 ;  drives  the  men  and 
beasts  from  the  temple,  141 ;  his 
first  pupil,  145;  teaches  Nico- 
demus  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God,  148;  makes  more  disci- 
ples than  John,  152 ;  at  Jacob's 
well,  156;  talks  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  158;  performs  no 
miracles  at  Shechem,  105; 
heals  nobleman's  son  at  Caper- 
naum, 107;  cast  out  of  the  syn- 
agogue at  Nazareth,  171;  makes 
a  home  at  Capernaum,  180; 
preaches  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  190 ;  visits  to  Jerusalem, 
220;  hated  by  political  and  re- 
ligious leaders,  224;  heals  a 
man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
225;  mobbed  in  Jerusalem,  220; 
gives  sight  to  a  blind  man,  227 ; 
raises  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
228;  makes  use  of  parables,  230; 
miracles  of,  242;  sympathy  fin- 
sufferers,  259;  transfigui-ation 
of,  201;  friends  of,  270;  grief  of, 
at  the  death  of  Lazarus,  274; 
journeys  of,  278;  crosses  the 
Jordan,  284 ;  tone  of  his  preach- 
ing, 285;  cures  blind  men,  289; 
speaks  to  Zaccheus,  290 ;  escort- 
ed in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  295; 
weeps  for  the  city,  299;  public 
entry,  304;  ])reaches  to  tlie  peo- 
ple, 305;  utters  warnings  against 
the  scribes  iuid  Pharisees,  311; 


Greeks  desire  to  see  him,  312; 
foretells  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, 316;  sends  Peter  and 
John  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  Passover,  319;  love  of,  for 
the  disciples,  323;  as  a  reformer 
of  society,  326 ;  the  last  supper, 
331 ;  warns  Peter,  333 ;  promises 
to  send  the  Comforter,  334 ;  goes 
out  of  the  city,  338;  in  Geth- 
semane,  341;  prayer  of,  342; 
excuses  his  disciples  for  sleep- 
ing, 345;  his  bloody  sweat,  346; 
betrayed  by  Judas,  347 ;  rebukes 
Peter,  348;  yields  himself  up  to 
his  Father,  349;  brought  before 
the  high  priest,  350;  confesses 
himself  to  be  the  Christ,  361; 
adjudged  guilty  of  death  by  the 
council,  302;  examined  by  Pi- 
late, 3()7 :  sent  to  Herod  Antipas, 
371 ;  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  372; 
scoiu'ged  by  order  of  Pilate.  376; 
delivered  to  be  crucified,  379; 
bears  his  cross,  385;  looks  with 
conipassion  upon  the  women, 
387 ;  sinks  under  his  burden.  388; 
nailed  to  the  cross,  389:  mocked 
by  the  soldiers,  390;  railed  at  by 
the  thief,  391 ;  dies.  392;  appears 
to  the  women,  402,  404;  walks 
with  the  disciples  to  Em  mans, 
407 ;  appears  among  the  disciples 
at  Jerusalem,  409;  seen  by  the 
disciples  at  Galilee,  417;  feeds 
the  apostles,  418;  gives  com- 
mands to  Simon  Peter,  418-420; 
commissions  the  apostles  to 
teach  all  nations,  426;  ascemls 
to  heaven.  428. 

Jewish  boy,  reverence  of,  for  his 
teachers,  88. 

Jewish  rabbis,  mode  of  teaching  of, 
80;  converse  with  Jesus,  88. 
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Jewish  wedding,  description  of,  130, 

Jews,  alone,  knew  and  worshipped 
the  true  God,  7 ;  loolving  for  the 
Messiah.  20;  their  pride  in  the 
temple,  32;  remain  in  Babylon, 
39;  schools  among  the,  76; 
taught  their  boys  trades,  80; 
baptism  among  the,  92;  their 
hatred  of  the  Samaritans,  157; 
their  reverence  for  teachers  and 
prophets,  180 ;  true  to  the  forms 
of  their  religion,  222;  forms  and 
scruples  of,  364;  their  hatred  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  365;  clamor  for 
the  death  of  Jesus,  376. 

Joanna,  270,  401. 

John  the  Baptist,  93;  baptizing  in 
the  Jordan,  do;  baptizes  Jesus, 
96;  prepares  his  disciples  to 
follow  Christ,  115;  baptizing  at 
Salim,  152;  put  to  deatli  by 
Herod,  153. 

John  the  evangelist,  117;  at  the 
transfiguration,  262;  the  disciple 
whom  .Jesus  loved,  .324;  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  341 ;  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus,  357;  at  the 
crucifixion,  391 ;  at  the  sepulchre 
of  Jesus,  403 ;  declares  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  406. 

Joppa,  86. 

Jordan,  the,  91. 

Joseph,  husband  of  Mary,  13,  17; 
flight  of,  to  Egypt,  61 ;  returns 
to  Nazareth,  66;  his  character, 
71;  takes  Jesus  to  Jerusalem, 
82. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  270,  398. 

Josephus,  account  of  Herod  by,  58; 
his  description  of  Capernaum, 
176. 

Judas  Iscariot,  331 ;  betrays  Jesus, 
347;  motives  of,  380;  haugs 
hunself,  382. 


Judas  of  Galilee  resists  the  census, 

223. 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  conjunction  of, 

45. 


Kingdom,  Herod's,  58,  281;  of  heav- 
en, 94,  117,  147,  166,  193,  230, 
291,  296,  369. 

Kedron,  the,  .338. 

Kepler,  description  of  famous  star 
by,  43. 

King  of  Jews,  298,  361,  367,  376. 


Lamb  of  God,  97 ;  paschal,  319. 

Law  of  nature,  242. 

Lawyers,  308. 

Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead,  228, 

274. 
Levi  the  publican,  184. 
Life,  success  in,  235. 
Lincoln,  President,  memorial  of,  329. 
Love,  the  law  of,  216. 
Lord's  Supper,  the,  329. 
Lord's  Prayer,  the,  209. 
Luke,  story  of  the  portrait  of  Christ 

by,  124. 

M. 

Madonna,  Sistine,  35. 

Magi,  who  were  the?  38;  excited 
by  strange  scenes  in  the  skies, 
45;  fables  and  poems  relating 
to,  49;  heralds  of  the  Gentile 
world,  51. 

"Man  of  Sorrows,"  286. 

Manger,  babe  in  the,  12. 

Marius,  consul  at  Rome,  172. 

Martha  and  Mary  of  Bethany,  272. 
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Matthew  the  tax-gatherer,  270. 

Mary  Magdalene,  270;  at  the  cross, 
391 ;  at  the  sepulchre,  402 ;  meets 
Jesus,  404. 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  family  and  char- 
acter of,  1(),  17;  visit  of  angel 
to,  17 ;  her  piety  and  discretion, 
18;  visits  Elisabeth,  19;  her 
song,  19;  brings  Jesus  to  the 
temple,  32;  her  modesty  and 
humility,  32;  her  vision  of  sor- 
row and  joy,  3G;  accompanies 
Joseph  to  Egypt,  62 ;  her  life  at 
Nazareth,  64;  her  wisdom,  73; 
grief  at  tlie  loss  of  Jesus,  88 ;  at 
the  wedding  in  Cana,  129;  at 
the  cross,  391. 

Meekness,  107. 

Memorial,  the  Lord's  Supper  a,  328. 

Mercy,  200. 

Messiah,  Jews'  notion  of,  5;  Han- 
del's oratorio  of,  23  ;  Daniel's 
prophecy  of,  39;  general  expec- 
tation of,  94;  John  proclaims 
the,  97;  Peter's  confession,  282; 
enthusiasm  of  the  disciples  re- 
garding the,  296. 

Micah,  prophesies  of  Christ,  27,  60. 

Mirabeau,  anecdote  of,  172. 

Moses,  laws  for  teaching,  7.5;  mira- 
cles of,  2'>S;  on  the  Mount,  261. 

Miracles  distinguished  from  won- 
ders, .54;  not  to  be  invented,  55; 
natural  to  Jesus,  56;  fasting  not 
a,  100;  at  Cana,  132;  at  Caper- 
naum, 183;  defined,  242;  de- 
fended, 247 ;  of  Jesus,  why  per- 
formed, 249;  why  suspended, 
255. 

Mob  at  Nazareth,  171 ;  at  Jerusalem, 
225. 

Mohammed,  miracles  of,  254. 

Money-changers  in  the  temple,  139. 

Mont  Blanc,  267. 


Mount,  sermon  on  the,  191  ;  of 
Olives,  275;  excitement  of  the 
multitude  upon,  297. 

Mourners,  195. 

N. 

Nain,  widow  of,  253. 

Names,  family,  among  the  Jews,  15. 

Napoleon,  173. 

Nathanael  called,  119. 

Nature,  laws  of,  fixed,  242;  too  vast 

for  our  vision,  245. 
Nazareth,    town    of,  description  of, 

66 ;  school  at,  77 ;  Jesus  cast  out 

of  the  synagogue  at,  171. 
Nebuchadnezzar,    faith    of,    in    the 

Magi,  .38. 
Neronias,  282. 
Nicodemus  goes  to  Jesus  by  night, 

146;    friendly     to    Jesus,    270; 

honors   Jesus    after  his    death, 

399. 


O. 


Olives,  Mount  of,  271,  298,  341. 
One  hundred  and    tenth    Psalm    a 

prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  310. 
Oral  law,  the,  166,  note. 
Orientals,  fanaticism  of,  296. 


Palestine,  farmers  in,  10. 

Panias,  281.  282. 

Parables,  179,  230,  305. 

Passover,  festival  of   the,  82;   time 

•  of  the,  294;  a  family  feast,  319. 
Patriotism  of  Jesus,  278. 
Peace,  the  song  of,  4,  11. 
Persecution,  205. 
Perca,  the  ancient  Gilead,  284. 
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Peter,  call  of,  117;  his  wife's  mother, 
183;  heals  lame  man,  258;  wis- 
nesses  the  transfiguration,  2G1 ; 
in  Gethsemane,  341 ;  cuts  off  ear 
of  high  priest's  servant,  348; 
"  afar  off,"  358;  denies  his  Mas- 
ter, 358;  his  repentance,  3(J0;  at 
the  sepulchre,  4(J3 ;  at  Tiberias, 
418-420. 

Pharisees,  145,  174,  298;  the  ritual- 
ists of  their  day,  309. 

Phoenicia,  279. 

Pliilip  called,  118;  urges  Nathanael 
to  go  to  Jesus,  119. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  anecdote  of,  299. 

Philip,  son  of  Herod,  65. 

Phihppi,  279. 

Plato,  dialogues  of,  86;  had  Jesus 
heard  of?  79;  his  law  of  love, 
210. 

Pompey,  the  Roman  general,  298. 

Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Judea, 
365;  converses  with  Jesus.  .^67; 
sends  him  to  Herod  Antipas, 
.371 ;  submits  to  the  .Jewish  mob, 
874;  receives  message  from  his 
wife,  375;  delivers  Jesus  to  be 
scourged,  376 ;  guards  the  sepul- 
chre with  soldiers,  401. 

Poverty,  194. 

Prayer,  the  Lord's,  212;  abuses  of, 
212;  for  the  disciples,  3-35. 

Prodigal  son,  236,  285. 

Prophecy  of  Christ  by  Isaiah  and 
Micah,  20,  27. 

Prophet,  Jesus  a,  161. 

Proselytes,  147. 


Q. 


Quirinius,    governor  of    Syria,    13, 
note. 


R. 


Rabbis  as  teachers,  77;  Hillel,  210. 

Rainbow  the  sign  of  mercy,  46. 

Raphael's  picture  of  the  ISistine  Ma- 
donna, .35;  of  tlie  transfigura- 
tion, 260. 

Refonner,  Jesus  as  a,  325. 

Religious  service  in  Switzerland,  29. 

Resurrection  from  the  dead  the 
greatest  of  wonders,  394;  place 
of,  in  history,  413. 

Romans,  liatred  of,  by  Jews,  5 ;  power 
of,  220. 

Ruth,  ancestress  of  Mary,  31. 

Rule,  Golden,  210. 


S. 


Sabbath,  keeping  of  the,  225. 

Safed,  192. 

Sadducees,  the,  .308. 

Saints,  the  communion  of,  .328. 

Salome  at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus, 

401. 
Samaria,  region  of,  154;  woman  of, 

158. 
Samaritans,  the,  1.56;  hatred  of  the 

Jews,  157 ;  had  no  political  hopes, 

166. 
Sanhedrim,  the,  145;  called  together 

upon  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  228 ; 

Jesus  before  the,  3.55 ;  attempt  to 

silence  Peter  and  John,  406. 
Satan,  108. 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  413. 
Shecheni,  the  headquarters  of  the 

Samaritans,  1.56. 
School-teachers  of  Judea,    dress  of, 

79. 
Schools  in  Judea,   76;  at  Nazareth, 

77. 
Scribes,  the,  306. 
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Sepulchre,  the,  399. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  190. 

Shepherds,  5,  21 ;  could  not  have  im- 
agined the  words  of  the  angels,  5. 

Simeon  blesses  Jesus,  33. 

Simon,  the  Cyreiiian,  388. 

Simon  the  Pharisee,  184. 

Sistine  Madonna,  Raphael's  picture 
of,  35. 

Socrates  as  teacher,  12. 

Soldiers  arrest  Jesus,  349. 

Son  of  God,  274. 

Son,  the  prodigal,  236,  285. 

Sower,  parable  of  the,  181. 

Spain,  Protestant  meeting  in,  408. 

Spirit,  God  a,  161. 

Stars,  falling,  3;  wise  men  of  the 
East  study  the,  37;  temporary, 
41;  Kepler's,  43;  star  of  the 
Magi  not  a  miracle,  48. 

Submission  of  Jesus,  340. 

Supper,  the  Lord's,  329. 

Switzerland,  baptism  in,  29. 

Synagogue,  description  of,  167. 


T. 


Tabernacles,  feast  of,  294,  note. 

Tacitus,  398.  ^ 

Tares,  the,  234. 

Temple,  Jesus  taken  to,  31 ;  visits  at 
twelve  years,  82;  sits  with  the 
doctors  in,  85;  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  135;  sacredness  of  the, 
138. 

Tempter,  the,  106. 

Tiieudas,  a  pretended  deliverer,  223. 

Thieves  on  the  cross,  301. 

Tliirst,  pangs  of,  111,  100. 

Thomas  the  apostle,  doubts  of,  394, 
410,  413. 

Tiberias,  city  of,  178. 


"  Tit  for  tat,"  217. 

Titus,  the  Roman  general,  298. 

Transfiguration,  Raphael's  picture  of 
the,  200;  blending  of  the  natu- 
ral and  supernatural  in,  261. 

Trial,  the,  of  Jesus,  354. 

Tycho  Brahe,  42. 


Virgin,  the,  fables  relating  to,  21. 
Virgins,  wise  and  foolish,  317. 
Virtue,  greatness  of,  292. 


W. 

Wailing,  place  of,  203. 

Washing  of  feet,  332. 

Water  of  life,  the,  149. 

Well,  Jacob's,  1.56. 

Wise  men  of  the  East  study  the  stars, 

37;  at  Bethlehem,  49;   legends 

relating  to,  49;  their  return,  50. 
Witnesses,  Jewish  law  required  two, 

300. 
Woman  of  Samaria,  158;  regard  of 

Jesus  for,  276. 
Wonders,  delight  of  the  mind  in,  52; 

true  and  false,  52;  the  Bible  not 

a  book  of,  53 ;  distinguished  from 

miracles,  54. 
Worship,  true,  IGl. 


Zacharias  writes  the  story  of  Maiy's 

visit,  20. 
Zaccheus  climbs  a  tree  to  see  Jesus, 

200. 
Zadok,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Saddu- 

cees,  308,  note. 
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